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Historical and Biographical 
Introduction to The Dial 



I 

GHBISTOPHER PEARSE GRANCH 

A FBEQUXMT Contributor to " The Dial ** in the first two yoI- 
umes was Christopher P. Cianch, preacher, poet, and artist 
In the first volume he printed poems entitled "To the 
Aurora Borealis '' ** Stanzas " (afterwards called ^ Gnosis ''), 
<' Endymion," '' The True in Dreams/' '' Correspondences/' 
" Color and light," " My Thoughts," " The Riddle," and " The 
Ocean." He also contributed prose articles on "Signs 
from the West^" " Musings of a Becluse/* and " Olimmer- 
ings/' In the second volume his poems were : " The Blind 
Seer," «' Inworld," '' Outworld," ** Silence and Speech ; " and 
in the third volume there was a poem called " The Artist" 
All these poetical contributions from Cranch's muse, except 
** The True in Dreams," were published in his ^ Poems," 
issued in Philadelphia, by Carey and Hart, in 1844 The 
volume was dedicated to Emerson, '' as an imperfect testi- 
mony of regard and grateful admimtion." 

Cranch was bom at Alexandria, D. C, afterwards in Vir- 
ginia, March 3, 1815. His father was William Cranch, 
chief judge of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia, 
and an eminent jurist. The &mily was from Quincy, Mass., 
and was connected with John Adams, of that town. Cranch 
graduated at Columbian College, Washington, in 1831, and 
from the Harvard Divinity School in 1835. He preached 
in several New England pulpits for brief periods, and then 
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in Kentucky and Illinois. For a short time he was associated 
with James Freeman Clarke in editing '' The Western Mes- 
senger." He was not ordained, and was never settled over a 
church. About 1842 he left the ministry, and took up the 
study and profession of painting. He located in New York, 
and landscape painting was his chief interest In company 
with Greorge William Curtis he went to Italy in 1846, and 
there he remained until 1848 pursuing his art studies. He 
then returned to New York, but he lived and painted in 
Paris from 1853 to 1863. In the pursuit of his profession 
he frequently visited Fontainebleau, as well as Italy and 
Switzerland. He often exhibited his pictures in the Salon 
at Paris, and they were highly commended. He devoted 
himself to his profession in New York, after 1863, being 
made a member of the National Academy of Design, the 
Water Color Society, and the Artist Fund Society. In 
1872 he removed to Cambridge, where he lived until his 
death, January 20, 1892. 

Cranch was a frequent writer of poems, essays, review 
articles, and correspondence, which were published in the 
leading newspapers and magazines. In 1856 he published 
'' The Last of the Huggermuggers, a Giant Story ; " and in 
1857, " Kobboltozo," a sequel to *' The Last of the Hugger- 
muggers." These were delightful children's books, of some- 
what the same character as '^ AUce in Wonderland." They 
were very popular in their day, and those now living who 
read them in childhood speak of them in the highest terms 
of praise. Cranch's chief literary interest, however, was as 
a poet ; and he frequently wrote for ** The Harbinger," " The 
Present," " Dwight's Journal of Music," " Putnam's Maga- 
zine," " The Galaxy," " Harper's Monthly," and "The Atlantic 
Monthly/' as weU as for other periodicals. After his thin 
volume of ** Poems," in 1844, his first poetical work was a 
translation of the " ^Eneid " into blank verse, published in 
1872. Then followed, in 1874, his ** Satan, a Libretto." In 
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1874 appeared " The Bird and the Bell, and other Poems ;" 
and in 1887, '' Ariel and Caliban, with other Poems.'' He 
later translated Virgil's '' Edogues and Qeorgics," a part of 
the " Odes " of Horace, and a number of the poems of 
Schiller ; but many of his manuscripts, chiefly translations, 
as yet remain unpublished. 

He was a asealous student of nature, and in many of his 
poems this interest shows itself. He was also lovingly de- 
voted to the pursuit of art His chief paintings are ** Octo- 
ber Afternoon," 1867 ; ^ Washington Oak, opposite Newburg, 
N. Y.," 1868 ; " Val de Moline," « Amalfi, Italy," 1869 ; 
''Eoman Citizen," ''Forest of Pontainebleau," ''Neapolitan 
Fisherman," 1870; "Venetian Fishing-Boats," 1871. He 
gave to his work the devotion of a genuine artist, but he 
never gained the highest reputation in this field of effort 
He is best known as a poet» and some of his poems deserve 
a lasting £Euna In his . " History of American Literature " 
Eichardson has spoken of Cranch's "Gnosis" as going 
" straight to the heart of the whole matter " of transcenden- 
talism. That poem condenses transcendentalism into the 
briefest space, and it is one of the best of the many poems 
^ The Dial " published. Poe gave one of his friendliest no- 
tices to Cranch, saying that he was " one of the least intol- 
erable of the school of Boston transcendentalists," and that he 
was " one of the most noted and undoubtedly one of the least 
absurd contributors to ' The DiaL' " While severely criticis- 
ing Cranch for being affected and bizarre, Poe also says : 
" He seems to me to possess unusual vivacity of fancy and 
dexterity of expression, while his versification is remarkable 
for its accuracy, vigor, and even for its originality of effect." 
Cranch was possessed of considerable poetical ability, and 
he was read with much admiration by those who were in 
sympathy with transcendentalism. 

The work of Cranch as a poet was appreciated by his 
fellow-transcendentalists, and they gave him the praise 
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which was justly his due. Dr. F. H. Hedge said of him as 
a poet : ** If genuine poetic feeling, sensibility to all that is 
poetic in natoie and thought constitates a poet, Mr. Granch 
should rank high — none higher — among American poets. 
He possesses in rare measure what maybe termed the poetic 
souL He combines with poetic feeUng a good degree of 
technical skill He is an accomplished versifier ; there is 
no slovenliness in his composition^ no halting in his num- 
bers. In every metre he attempts, he seizes its proper law 
and satisfies its requirements." Not less appreciative is the 
word of George William Curtis: ''His work shows the 
graceful play of imagination, the sense of melody, the sus- 
ceptibiUty to nature, the wayward variety of mood, which 
diLguM the poetic temperaZt; but more than that it 
reveals the natural singer, whose heart is always young, and 
for whom the gloiy never passes away &om eartL There 
is also the same earnest thought, the curious questioning 
mind that challenges the great mystery which enfolds us." 

In his first volume of poems Cianch showed himself a 
genuine transcendentalist This was especially apparent in 
'* Gnosis,'' first printed in '' The Dial" Tina is one of the few 
poems in which the spiritual philosophy found a perfect 
statement 

'< Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought ; 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto theniselTes was taught. 

" We are spirits clad in veils ; 
Man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 

" Heart to heart was never known ! 
Mind with mind did never meet ; 
We are coliunns left alone. 
Of a temple once complete." 
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This is a perfect statement of indiyidoalism, or what has 
been called the atomic theory of the sonL It is in the 
strongest contrast to the social theory of the origin and 
nature of the human mind, now so often asserted. That 
Cranch could accept the transcendental theory with so 
vigorous an emphasis shows that he found light and warmth 
In it Another ''Dial" poem in which this philosophy 
appears was ''Correspondences'*: 

«« All things in nature are beautifdl types to the soul that can read 
them; 
Nothing exists upon earth, but for unspeakable ends, 
Eveiy object that speaks to the senses was meant for the spirit ; 
Nature is but a scroll ; Qod*s handwriting thereon.*' 



In his later poetry Cranch remained true to the ideals of 
his youth, as may be seen in "The Mountain Path" : 

" What the soul needs. 
It takes to itself, — aromas, sounds, and sights, 
Beliefe and hopes ; finds star-tracks through the nights, 
And miracles in weeds ; 

" Grows unawares 
To greatness, through small help and accidents, 
Paxding the pedagogue Routine, whose tents 
It leaves for manlier cares. 

*'And by the light 
Of some great law that shines on passing facts. 
Some nobler purpose blending with our acts. 
We read our tasks aright ; 

'* And gain the trust 
Thai knowledge is best wealth. So shall the ends 
Crown the beginnings. He who wisely spends, 
Gkthers the stars as dust." 

In another of his poems the more affirmative nature of his 
belief presents itself, and it shows his deeper religious con- 
victions : 
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I IN THEE, AND THOU IN ME 

I am bat day in Thy hands, bat Thoa art the all-loving artist. 

Passive I lie in Thy sight, yet in my selfhood I strive 
So to embody the life and the love Thoa ever importest. 

That in my sphere of the finite I may be traly alive. 

Knowing Thoa needest this form, as I Thy divine inspiration. 
Knowing Thoa shapest the clay with a vision and parpose divine, 

So woold I answer each toach of Thy hand in its loving creation, 
That in my conscioas life Thy power and beaaty may shine, 

Beflecting the noble intent Thoa hast in forming thy creatares ; 

Waking from sense into life of the soal, and the image of Thee ; 
Working with Thee in Thy work to model hamanity's features 

Into the likeness of God, myself from myself I woald free. 

One with all human existence, no one above or below me ; 

Lit by Thy wiadom and love, as roses are steeped in the mom ; 
Qrowing from clay to a statue, from statoe to flesh, till Thou know me ; 

Wrought into manhood celestial, and in Thine image re-bom. 

So in Thy love will I trost, bringing me sooner or later 
Past the dark screen that divides these shows of the finite from 
Thee. 

Thine, Thine only, this warm dear life, loving Creator! 
Thine the invisible future, born of the present, must be. 

It cannot be daimed for Cranch that he was a great poet, 
or even that he was a great painter, though 'it was as a poet 
in color that his chief work was done. His profession was 
that of a painter, and to that his heart was given. His work 
as a poet was incidental, thoogh it claimed much of his 
thought and feeling. He was a larger man than painter or 
poet, stronger of thought, wiser to live, and of a braver heart. 
He was one of the most genuine of men, — modest, faithful, 
sincere, and free of spirit. 
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THE EMERSON FAMILY 

Thbbb were published in ** The Dial*' several selections from 
the writings of members of Emerson's family. The poem 
printed in the first number as '^The Last Farewell" was 
written by his brother, Edward BUss Emerson. It was in- 
cluded by Emerson in his ** May-Day," in 1867, and also in his 
^ Parnassus." In the first number of '' The Dial " appeared 
" Notes from the Journal of a Scholar," selected from the 
writings of Charles Ghauncy Emerson, the youngest of the 
Emerson brothers. In the first number of the fourth volume 
these ''Notes" were continued. In the last number of the 
third volume was printed " A Leaf from a Voyage to Porto 
Sico," also written by Charles Emerson. On page 72 of the 
first number was printed a poem entitled ** lines," and in 
the third number was a short poem on ''The Violet" 
These were written by Ellen Louisa (Tucker) Emerson, the 
first wife of R W. Emerson. 

Edward Bliss Emerson was bom in Boston, April 17, 
1805. He was ready to enter Harvard at the age of thir- 
teen. Owing to money considerations his entrance was 
deferred, and ill health took him to the south for a winter. 
In 1820 he entered Harvard, and graduated at the head of 
his class in 1824 He immediately began the study of the law, 
and at the same time taught school, as he had done in his 
vacations while in coU^e. This school was in the town of 
Boxbury, and he continued in it untQ the autumn of 1825. 
His health having become imperfect, he took a voyage to the 
Mediterranean, and spent a year in Europe. On his return 

he entered the office of Daniel Webster, and became the 
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tutor of Webster's children at the same time. He read law^ 
taught four boys, devoted several hours a day to historical 
and miscellaneous study, did cataloguing for the Boston 
AthenfiBum, and was ready for other tasks when they offered. 
His health gradually failed under this strain, and in the 
spring of 1828 he was seriously ill, and had a violent at- 
tack of insanity. From this he quickly recovered, but his 
health did not return, the mainspring of his life having been 
broken. He was compelled to renounce his studies and his 
ambitions, and to exile himself in Porto Bico, where he ob- 
tained a clerkship on a small salary. There he was cheerful 
and even gay, and endeared himself to all about him ; but 
he died suddenly of consumption on October 1, 1834. 

Emerson said of his brother, *' Edward and I as boys were 
thrown much together in our studies, for he stood alwajrs at 
the top of his class, and I at the foot of mine.'* He wrote 
of him as "die admired, learned, eloquent, striving boy," and 
also said of him : '' My brother lived and acted and spoke 
with preternatural energy." In his " In Memoriam " Emer- 
son wrote of this ** brother of the brief but blazing star," 
and described his grace, eloquence, honorable bearing, and 
devoted scholarship. He sang — 

" Of the rich inherent worth, 
Of the grace that on him shone. 
Of eloquent lips, of joyful wit : 
He coidd not fi»me a word unfit, 
An act unworthy to be done." 

According to Edward Waldo Emerson, his father had for his 
brother Edward ''a romantic admiration, for he saw in him 
qualities that he missed in himsell Edward was handsome, 
graceful, had a military carriage, and had been an officer in 
the college company; he had confidence and executive 
ability, great ambition, and an unsleeping^ goading con- 
science that would never let him spare himself. He was 
eloquent, but his speech had a lofty and almost scornful 
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tone." This admiiatdo]! was redprocated, for when some 
one spoke to Edward of the sensation he produced by his 
collie dissertations, he said of his brother Waldo : '* Yes, 
they say much of me, but I tell them that the real lion of 
the tribe of Judah is at home." 

An experienced teacher, who was a pupil of Edward 
Emerson when he had a school in Boxbuiy, said of him: 
** Oh, what a teacher Edward Emerson was ! I have had 
tibie supervision of schools the most of my life. I have been 
fiftmiliar with numberless teachers, and have seen what some 
of the best of them have been and done. I have had reason 
to hold very many in love and honor as models of high-toned 
character, and admirable service in their vocation. Yet none 
of them have approached the tmnscendent reality which 
made Edward Bliss Emerson a gift of Qod to those he taught 
With conscientious devotion he threw his whole being into 
the work. He regarded every child committed to his charge 
as an immortal jewel which he was to free from defiling 
dross, and fashion and polish for eternity. So while with 
vast intellectual grasp and ambitions he was earnest for our 
mental progress, he was &i more concerned to build up, on 
an enduring foundation, the structure of a noble character ; 
and there was, withal, the display of a tender sjrmpathy and 
cheery encouragement which won our hearts. He had just 
graduated from Harvard, and was a model of manly beauty 
of the highest type in form and feature. His face was the 
mirror of his inward being. Immaculate purity of soul, in- 
tellectual greatness, exquisite refinement of feeling, and 
tenderest sensibility, were all engaged in limning its wonder- 
ful attractions." 

Charles Chauncy Emerson was bom in Boston, November 
27, 1808, and graduated at Harvard in 1828. In a personal 
letter Edward Waldo Emerson says of the Emerson boys, 
William, Waldo, Edward, and Charles, when they visited 

Concord at holiday and vacation times : '* As boys they all 
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came to their grondmothei^s at the Manse, and Dr. Ezra 
Bipley conld hardly have been kinder or more indnlgent to 
them had they been his own, instead of his step-grandsons. 
There they were enthusiastically welcomed by young and 
old. These city boys roamed and dreamed and recited their 
poetry in the woods near by and along the river-banks. Not 
only in ' The Dirge/ but in the little poem, * Petei^s Field/ 
printed in the appendix to the 'Poems/ my father tells of 
their enchanted days there. All of them, I think (I am not 
sure of Charles), in turn helped as under-teachers and pre- 
pared for coU^e at the school of their kind unde, Samuel 
Bipley, in Waltham. Edward was the more serious and 
ambitious, Charles the more gay. Father was veiy proud of 
Edward's bearing and gait and courage, as weU as his elo- 
quence and scholarship. Edward and Charles were both 
greatly admired and loved by their classmates. Much was 
made of declamation in those days, and rhetoric and eloquent 
delivery so highly prized that apparently a great part of the 
students went to hear the seniors declaim, as they would 
now to see the team practise foot-balL Often and often I 
have heard my father tell of Edward's and Charles's speaking, 
especially Edward's. In those days it was Charles and Ed- 
ward in whom the brilliant promise was thought to lie, and 
the feeling seems to have been wide-spread." 

Charles studied law for a time in the office of Daniel 
Webster, then he entered that of Samuel Hoar in Concord, 
and found a home with his brother Waldo. It was the fact 
that Charles had located in Concord that induced his brother 
to make that town his place of residence. Charles became 
engaged to marry Elizabeth Hoar, the daughter of his mentor 
in the law, and the sister of George F. and Ebenezer R He 
entered the regular work of his profession, was soon to be 
married, when a drive to Cambridge to attend court gave 
him a cold that led into quick consumption, and to his death. 
May 9, 1836. Emerson's plan to join his brother's house- 
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hold with his own in his ample Concord house was thus 
frustrated, and he mourned greatly. ** I have felt in him the 
inestimable advantage,'* he wrote, '^ of finding a brother and 
a friend in one. My brother, my friend, my ornament, my 
joy and pride has fiJlen by the wayside, — or rather has 
risen out of this dust Beautiful without parallel in my 
experience of young men was his life ; happiest his death.** 
To his wife he wrote immediatdy after the death of Charles : 
** A soul is gone, so costly and so rare that few persons were 
capable of knowing its price, and I shall have my sorrow for 
myself; for if I speak of him I shall be thought a fond ex- 
aggerator. He had the fourfold perfection of good sense, of 
genius, of grace, and of virtue as I have never seen them 
combined I detennined to live in Concord, as you know, 
because he was there ; and now that the immense promise 
of his maturity is destroyed, I feel not only unfiEuitened, but 
a sort of shame at living at alL" 

To many persons who knew Charles Emerson his brother 
would have been thought no *'fond exaggerator,'' however 
great his praise of that brother^s excellences. For instance, 
in a personal letter Senator Hoar writes of him : " I suppose 
his was the most brilliant intellect of any person ever bom 
in New England, if you may trust the testimony of so many 
authorities whose point of view ia very different His 
brother Waldo, although eleven years older, said of him that 
he looked to him as to a master, and that he was the only 
person who made Shakespeare seem possible to him. Daniel 
Webster, in whose office he studied, said, when he was con- 
sulted where he should settle, that it made no difference 
where he settled. If he opened an office in the midst of the 
backwoods in Maine, the clients would throng after him. 
Dr. Channii^ said pf him, when he died, that all New 
England mourned his loss ; and Edward Everett delivered a 
eulogy upon him at a Phi Beta Kappa dinner, which, I hope, 
will be brought to light if the long-delayed duty of writing 
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a memoir of Everett shall ever be perfonned and his papers 
shall be published When it is lemembered that Charles 
Emerson died at about twenty-seven years, when he had 
scarcely begun the practice of his profession, you will perhaps 
be inclined to agree that my estimate of him is not a fond 
exaggeration." 

In his '' Metrical Essay on Poetry/' delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard only a few months after 
Charles Emerson's death, Dr. O. W. Holmes paid him a 
noble tribute, beginning: 

^ Thou calm, chaste scholar! I can see thee now, 
The fint yonng laurels on thy pallid brow." 

In Ids tribute to Emerson, after his death, Dr. Holmes spoke 
i^ain of Charles Emerson as one he had known and admired. 
'' A beautiful, highH9ouled, pure, exquisdtely delicate nature, in 
a slight but finely wrought mortal frame, he was for me the 
very ideal of an embodied celestial intelligence. I may 
venture to mention a trivial circumstance, because it points 
to the character of his &vorite reading, which was likely to 
be guided by the same tastes as his farother^s, and may have 
been specially directed by him. Coming into my room one 
day, he took up a copy of Hazlitf s British Poets. He 
opened it to the poem of Andrew Marvell's, entitled ' The 
Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fawn,' which he 
read to me with delight irradiating his expressive features. 
The lines remained with me, or many of them, from that 
hour ; I felt as many have felt after being with his brother 
Balph Waldo, that I had entertained an angel visitant. 
The Fawn of Marvell's imagination survives in my memory 
as the fitting image to recall this beautiful youth, — a soul 
glowing like the rose of morning with enthusiasm, a char- 
acter white as the lilies in its purity." 

In his biography of Emerson Dr. Holmes also paid tribute 
to the brothers, and he quoted freely from some of the col- 
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lege wiitdngs of Charles EmetsoiL What these young men 
were capable of may be nndentood in some degree (torn an 
aoconnt given of them by Ebeneaer B. Hoar in his history of 
the Oonooid Lycenm. '' They gave ns loftier traths»'' he said 
of those who spoke therSi ** from sweeter lips than this gener- 
afeion knows. The only time I ever heard Edward Bliss 
Emerson speak in public was before the Concord Lyceum, 
when he delivered a lecture on the Geography of Asia^ — a 
subject which, to the schod-boy, sounded dry. He stood up 
in the hall over the old academy, with a laige map with a 
painted outline of Asia upon it, with a wand in his hand, 
and entianced the attention of the audience. I remember 
now one line of that lecture. I remember that ficom hearing 
it fifty years ago, — the last line of a poetical quotation with 
which he dosed, — 

* And aeek no other resdng-plaoe bat heaven.* 

Charles Chauncy Emerson's lecture on Socrates was the most 
stimng appeal to the young men which, at that time, they 
had ever heard, closing with the line,— 

* God for thee has done his part, do thine.' ** 

The tribute of Edward Everett to Emerson's brothers, 
mentioned above by Senator Hoar, has not been published. 
It will be given here ficom a copy of it in Everett's own 
handwriting, sent to Emerson, prefaced with his statement 
of the occasion of it, and followed by a note of his giving an 
incident firom his acquaintance with the younger of the 
bothers. This eulogy appears to have produced a deep im- 
pression upon those who heard it, and it was remembered 
by them with fond appreciation. 

"At the dinner of the Phi Beta Eappa Sode^ on the 
Slst of August, 1837 — an oration having been pronounced 
in the morning before the Society by Mr. Balph Waldo 
Emerson — in reply to a complimentary toast by the Presi- 
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dent of the Society, Mr. Justice Stoiy, Mr. Everett made 
the folloTing lemarks, after some lesponse to the toast : 

" It was my intentton. Sir, if tat opportunity of addressing 
yoa was afforded me, to express the feelings, which I am sure 
I share with yoa and all our brethren, in reference to the 
entertainment which we have enjoyed in anoUier place, 
where we have listened with delight to a strain of original 
remark and ingenious spectdation, clothed in language the 
most exquisite, and uttered with a natnial grace beyond the 
reach of art. You, Sir, however, have already done jostice 
to this topic'; and I am unfitted for enlarging upon it, by a 
rash of tender emotions which I will not endeavor to repress. 
Ton will the rather allow me to indulge their expression, as 
it has ever been one of the cherished duties of our Associa- 
tion to consecrate our academic gatherings to the recollections 
of the brethren we have lost, and to strengthen (he bond of 
kindness toward survivors, by common tributes of aflection 
to the departed. 

" I cannot. Sir, while the moaic of the orator's voice still 
vibrates in my ears, forget that, in times not long past, and 
within the dassic precincts of Harvard, I listened on more 
than one occasion to the voice of two young mea, — con- 
nected with him hy the closest ties of kindred, — but 
scarcely lessdear to such of us aa bad the happiness to know 
them well, each a much valued member of our fraternity, 
and, young as they both were, already recognized among 
' the rising lights and hopes of our American republic of 
letters. Our Alma Mater— considering their age — never 
boasted nor deplored two gentler or brighter spirits than 
Edward Bliss Emerson and his brother, Charles Chauncy 
Emerson. 

I with the former was of the longest standing 
more intimate. It was one of the kindliest 
an subsist between man and man, that of a 
I to be a friend. He was of a very superior 
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nature intellectually and morally. Although but a young 
man at the time of his decease, he had extended his reading 
far beyond ordinary professional limits. He had already 
laid a deep foundation for future eminence. The fervid 
action of a spirit touched to the finest issues proved an over- 
match for a sensitive physical organization, and we were 
compelled to witness — 

'that noble and most lOTereigii rMson, 
Like sweet beUa jangled oat of tone and harsh; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecataqr-' 

He left his native land for a foreign country in search of 
health ; but found a shorter path to that higher and purer 
sphere for which he was ahready mature. 

" Charles Ohauncy, by four years the junior, after an in- 
terval of four years, followed his brother to the grave. He 
too was a young man of most distinguished talent, of the 
most amiable disposition, and of a character in all respects 
as nearly faultless as belongs to the lot of humanity. He 
had completed his legal education in the Law School and 
was engaging in the practice of his profession, patient of 
delay and modestly confident of success. life was opening 
upon him, radiant with its brightest promises, when sud- 
denly and without the melancholy alleviation of a slow de- 
cline, he was cut down in the bloom of youth and hope : 

* Porpureus velnti cum floe auodsus aratro 
Laugneecit moriena ; lasaoye papavera collo 
Demiaere caput, pluvia cum forte gravantur.' 

** It is superfluous to say that I took the deepest and most 
affectionate interest in these young men, beholding them as 
I did in the pure and unsophisticated morning of life, rapidly 
unfolding every mental quality and every trait of character 
which can inspire confidence and win attachment But I 
forbear ; I feel that I ought not, on this festive occasion, to 
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pursue further a subject of this kind. I trusty however, that 
I shall not be thought to overstep the limits of delicacy, if I 
complete this humble tribute to our departed brethren, and 
fulfil the more immediate purpose for which I rose, by ask- 
ing you to join me in saying : — 

" The orator of the day ; the beauty of living excellence 
reveals to us the memory, but alleviates the loss of that 
which we deplore. 

** Note. — Having a short time after Mr. Charles C. Emer- 
son entered upon his profession, and was still awaiting prac- 
tice, tendered him, at the request of a friend, an emplojrment 
which held out considerable inducement as an immediate 
resource, he declined it in the following terms, strongly in- 
dicative of his early mature and weU balanced mind: 'I 
thank you. Sir, for your kindness in making me the offer of 
a situation which certainly has great advantages, and would 
by many be eagerly embraced. But I consider that the lines 
have fallen to me in pleasant places; and, although the pros- 
pect of a young lawyer is not altogether smooth and delight- 
ful, yet I believe my mind is made up to await patiently 
my fortunes in my profession.' " 

When Emerson was preaching at Concord, N. H., in 
December, 1827, he met Ellen Louisa Tucker, whose father 
was a Boston merchant She was then but seventeen, in 
feeble health, but very beautiful They were married Sep- 
tember, 30, 1829, and she died of consumption, February 8, 
1831. She has been described as '' a very beautiful and very 
lovely person," and she reminded those who saw her of a 
delicate flower. Emerson mourned her death greatly, and it 
took him many months to recover from the shock of it. She 
wrote much graceful verse, but only the two poems that ap- 
peared in '' The Dial " have been published. 

A curious legend in connection with Emerson's engage- 
ment to Ellen Tucker has been current in Concord, where 
it took place. How much truth there is in it^ or how little 
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it may be diflELcult to say ; but it is of interest as showing in 
some degree how he was rq;aided at that time. It is said 
that on the evening of the engagement he retomed to his 
boarding-house, opened the door of the common sitting- 
room, and standing at the open door a moment^ exclaimed, 
'* Friends, I am engaged." Whereupon one of the guests 
said, " Let us pray." They all knelt down, and afterwards 
sang a hymn. So runs the {nous tale. 

Sometiung may be said here of Eliiabeih Hoar, the be- 
trothed of Charles Emerson. She translated the lecture by 
Dr. CSams on the Nubian Pyramids, printed in the third 
number of the third volume of ** The Dial" In his biog- 
raphy of Samuel Hoar, now published in his " Lectures and 
Biographical Sketches," Emerson gave an account of Hoards 
visit to South Carolina, in 1844^ and his expulsion from 
Charleston. He was accompanied on that occasion by his 
daughter Elizabeth, and it was doubtless owing to this fact 
that he was permitted to walk quietly through the city to 
the wharf without molestation, although a pro-slaveiy mob 
was ready to attack him. In a letter introducing Miss Hoar 
to Herman Grimm, Emerson described her as '' a person in 
whom much culture has not weakened her strength or the 
delicacy of her native sentiment" In his journal Emerson 
wrote of her ^ admirable fairness " of mind, and added : '' I 
think no one who writes or utilises his opinions can possibly 
be so fiur. She will see iMUinces of equity which you would 
never see if untold. She applied the Napoleon mot, * Bespect 
the burden,' so well to Lincoln quaad Wendell Phillips." He 
called her ''Elizabeth the Wise," and wrote of her: ''R H. 
consecrates. I have no other friend I more wish to be im- 
mortal than she ; an influence I cannot spare, but must al- 
ways have at hand for recourse." His biographer says Miss 
Hoar "was a sister to Emerson from the death of his brother 
Charles, to whom she was engaged to be married, and this 
intimate relation to one gifted as she was with an extraor- 
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dinaiy fineness of perception, but whose constdtutional 
reserve, equal to his own, would, but for this tie, have pre- 
cluded intimacy, was a constant occasion of self-congratu- 
lation with him. Abundant sentiment without a touch of 
sentimentality, and an unswerving balance of mind joined 
with entire openness to ideas, made her a most valuable 
counterpoise to the eager idealists about him. She is the 
conJidarUe, and as it were the touchstone, of his ideas ; and 
many sentences in the * Essays ' are their mutual confidences." 

In a personal letter Edward Waldo Emerson says : ''Miss 
Elizabeth Hoards life was one of beauty and beneficence, 
and she was an uplifting person to all who had the fortune 
to come near her. Her sympathies were active and most 
catholic; her taste and judgment sure, and her memory 
for all good things and about people was wonderful ; and 
in that glass all looked £eur and interesting. She was 
a good genius in Concord*" 

Over the grave of Elizabeth Hoar may be found the 
following admirable description of her, prepared by her 
brothers, George F. Hoar and E. Bockwood Hoar : "" Her 
sympathy with what was high and fedr brought her into 
intiinaoy ^th many eminent men and women of the time. 
Nothing excellent or beautiful escaped her frank appre- 
hension, and in her unfailing memory precious things lay 
in exact order as in a royal treasury, hospitably ready to 
instruct and delight young and old. Her calm courage and 
simple, religious faith triumphed over weakness and pain ; 
and, when death transplanted her to her place in the 
Garden of the Lord, he found little perishable to prune 
away.** 

Elizabeth Hoar was not a literary person, or even a 

student in any systematic manner. She wrote a biography 

of Ifo. Sarah Bipley, a member of the transcendental dub, 

for the *' Worthy Women of our First Century," published 

in 1876. She also put into verse the story of George 
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Nidiver, which she heaid in California, and which Emer- 
son gaye a place in his lecture on ^ Conrage,** in " Society 
and Solitude,'" and in " Parnassus.*' It is so simple and elo- 
quent a stoiy of courage and heroism that it has been 
placed in many school-readers. 
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JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT 

One of the most enthusiastic of transcendentalists was 
John S. Dwight, a Unitarian minister without a pulpit at the 
time of the origin of Hedge's club. He was settled over 
the Unitarian Church in Northampton for a year and a half 
in 1840 and 1841, then joined the Brook Farm association, 
and did not preach again. In the first number of "The 
Dial " appeared an article from his pen called " The Beligion 
of Beauty/' which he had, in fact, more than once used as 
a sermon. It was followed by a poem from his pen, which 
has been often printed with the title '^ Best." It has had 
the merit of being attributed to Goethe, and though it has 
been repeatedly shown that it was written by Dwight, 
it is even yet quoted as from the German poet In the 
first number also was published '' The Concerts of the Past 
Winter," Dwight's report of the music of Boston during the 
season of 1839-40. In the third and fourth numbers was 
printed another sermon, the subject being " Ideals of Every- 
day life." 

Writing to Dwight after the first number of " The Dial " 
had appeared, Bipley said to him: ''Pray send us the 
remainder of that homily on 'The Church at Work,' etc., 
or whatever you may have stronger and better. I like your 
'Best' still more in print than I did in MS. It is an 
exquisite expression of a noble and true thought Your 
article on ' Concerts ' is an atoning offering for the many 
sins of 'The DiaL' I do not fancy 'The Beligion of 
Beauty ' so much as I expected to do. It is unfinished. 
Almost every sentence promises something better than we 
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get, and the sum total is a feeling of disappointment Do 
give us some truly artistic product^ be it ever so smalL 
Your beautiful improvisations are a sin against your soul ; 
and unless you repent and mend your ways, you will be 
damned when the day of judgment comes.** 

Dwight was so fiir interested in * The Dial" as to make 
some effort to extend ito diculation, and he procured several 
subscribers in Northampton and Greenfield Writing to 
one of his sisters concerning the third number, he indicated 
how greatly it pleased him. '**Ihe Dial* I have nearly 
devoured since Sunday," he wrota ''It even clipped ths 
boideis of my sermon some, it was so irresistible a dainty. 
It is a splendid number; and I cannot but thank the good 
souls who wrote in it^ thoy have givoi me so much of 
inward comfort and beautiful thoughts. You shall have 
it erdong" 

Dwight was bom in Boston, May 18, 1813, graduated 
at Harvard in 1832, and from the Divinity School in 1836. 
He was not successful as a preacher, and his brief settle- 
ment at Northampton was the only one he had. His 
transcendentalisms, and his lack of power as a public 
speaker, may account for his fiiilure. A letter written by 
him after leaving Northampton may explain the efRsct 
upon him of transcendentaliBm, and one of the results 
it produced upon Emerson and several others, both in and 
out of the pulpit As will be seen by tins letter, it led 
men to discard the forms of religion, and to feel they were 
of no importance in comparison with the inward revelations 
of the souL '' I have doubts about the church," Dwight 
wrote. " I agree with Parker mainly as to the essence of 
Christianily. I disincline more and more to the forms, 
especially public prayer. I have less sympathy than I had 
with the prevailing spirit of the churches, and less hope 
of oyer being able to mould the church and the profession 
to my idea, so that I could be true to my conviction while 
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oontmuing in them ; and in this state of mind, while I can- 
not go heartily and with mj whole soul into a pulpit^ I feel 
that it wonld be fake to do it at all, either from old habit 
or for the sake of the livelihood, or respectable connection 
which I might derive firom it" In this abrupt and final 
withdrawal from the pulpit Dwight took quite another 
course than did Emerson, who continued for ten years to 
preach after he had given up his church in Boston. 

Dwight had been intimately associated with Bipley in the 
beginning of the discussions which resulted in the establish- 
ment of Brook Farm, and when he left Northampton he be- 
came connected with that community in November, 1841. 
He was one of the leadeis of the association from that time 
until it was broken up, standing next to Bipley and Dana in 
its management In the school he was the teacher of Latin 
and music, and to the last subject he gave much attention, 
both in and out of the community. He was associated with 
Bipley in editing " The Harbinger," which was published at 
Brook Farm from 1844 to 1847, and then for two years in 
New York. After various newspaper connections, and 
much lecturing on music, especially the great Oerman com- 
posers, Dwight began, in 1852, one of the ablest journals 
devoted to music ever published in this country, which he 
called ^Dwight's Journal of Music," at the suggestion of 
Longfellow, and which he continued until 1881. He was 
largely instrumental in forming the Harvard Musical Asso- 
ciation, with which he was intimately connected until his 
death, being the president for many years. He lived in 
the rooms of the Association, and there he died, September 
5, 1893. 

With the musical history of Boston Dwight was closely 
connected for half a century, and in every phase of its de- 
velopment during that time he took a prominent part His 
criticisms were an important influence in forming musical 
taste in that city, though in his later years he was repelled 
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by Wagner and the newer sohooLi of compoaen, and 
influence waned. He waa doaely aasodatedy however, with 
the liteiaiy moi and women of Boston, and he nnmbered 
all of them as his personal Mends. His supporteis in his 
work for mnsic nnmbered almost every person in Boston 
noted in literature, music, reform, society, and business. 
Bichaid Grant White wrote to him, at the time the ^Journal 
of Music'* was discontinued: ''There is not a musician of 
respectability in the country who is not your debtor.** In 
the ''Easy Chair" George William Curtis said : "To no one 
more than to him are we indebted for the intellectual taste 
which enjoys the best music.** Dwight was one of the minor 
transcendentalists, but no one was more widely associated 
with all the members of that group of persons than he. He 
was an interesting writer, with a tendency to vagueness, 
and without the force essential to the highest results ; but he 
applied his idealism in the appreciation of music with marked 
success, and his writings on this subject are worthy of a 
larger recognition than they have received. 
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IV 

WILLIAM HENRY CHANNINQ 

No one was more tfaoioi^hly in sympathy with the purposes 
and spirit of ''The Dial" than William Heniy Channing. 
He did not write much for its pages, because he was actively 
engaged with other enterprises, and because he was passing 
through a crisis in his own life at the time of its publication. 
In the first and second numbers appeared the first chapters 
of what he proposed should be a religious lomauoe dealing 
with some of the theological and ecclesiastical problems of 
that day. It was meant especially to show why a lover of 
mental freedom could not join the Soman Catholic com- 
munion, even if he was of so ardent an interest in the 
aesthetic side of life as was Channing himsell In a letter 
to Margaret Fuller, written in Cincinnati, February 25, 1840, 
he gave an account of the proposed romance, of which only 
the two chapters published in '' The Dial ** appear to have 
been written. 

" I received your letter with great joy," Channing wrote, 
" and have been so long withheld from answering it from no 
indifference as to the proposed publication. At the time it 
arrived my mind was entirely absorbed in some inquiries 
which I felt I must pursue to a termination before I could 
do anything else ; and now that I am free, I am unaffectedly 
diffident as to my powers of accomplishing anything for you 
of much worth. I will, though, tell you of one prospect, 
that has been coming in glimpses and vanishing in shadows 
of my mind, this year or two. All feel the midnight of our 
present religious or irreligious era. We are all seekers. The 
idea occurred to me of taking a young man, and leading him 
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through the chief sects, the Oatholic> the Methodist^ the 
Quakers, the Unitarians, drawing firom each its lesson, which 
would be found, of coonae, in its spirit and guiding principles, 
not in its opinions ; then guiding him to a love of Jesus in 
himself, thence to his own soul as the temple of the Spirit^ 
and thence to life and society as the true sphere for his own 
development I would call this spiritual hero Ernest (True, 
or) the Seeker; his search should be, first in sects, second in 
Scripture, third in the soul, and fourth in societj. This 
would be a religious novelette ; it might be printed in chapters, 
and its success would depend upon the amount and worth 
of my own experience. In some form or other, and at some 
time or other, I shall probaUy complete this plan ; and if 
jou think, conung piecemeal, it would suit the character 
of the unknown periodical, I do not know but I am ready 
to begin. Have no hesitation in saying nay, if head or heart 
80 incline ; for though I see plainly enough that such a plan 
offers a grand opportunity for representing various classes of 
character and the multiplied movements of mind in society 
around, and withal to utter one's own best thought, I do not 
feel wholly fitted, now, at leasts for this work." 

To the first number of the second volume Channing con- 
tributed a sketch entitled '' Night and Day,** and a series of 
notes which he called '' Wheat Seed and Bolted Flour." The 
allegory entitled "Need of a Diver" was also firom his pen. 
0. B. Frothingham wrote of " Night and Day," that it is 
" especially interesting as embodying his conception of the 
future man. The article is based on Michael Angelo's well- 
known statues in the Medici chapel at Florence, and contains 
an explanation of the unfinished state of the 'Dawn.' Man 
was not awake yet" 

William Henry Channing was bom in Boston, May 26, 
1810. Bjs father was Francis Dana Channing, the oldest 
brother of Dr. Channing, and a lawyer, who died the year 
of his son's birth. William Channing was educated under 
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the auspices of his famous unde, who laigely met the ex- 
penses of it He graduated fiN>m Harvard in 1829, and in 
1833 firom the Divinity School After preaching in several 
places for brief podods, and spending a year in Europe, he 
was a ministoMtt-laige in New York during the year 1837. 
In 1839 he went to Cincinnati as minister of the XTnitaiian 
church, but he remained there only two year& He wrote 
for and helped edit " The Western Messenger/' and his con- 
tributions to "The Dial" were written during this period. 
He now passed through a period of critical mental and spir- 
itual agitation, during which he questioned the fundamental 
truths of religion. The way in which he came out of this 
tiying experience is described in the sketch of Elizabeth 
Peabody. 

In 1842 Channing went to Brooklyn and preached for a 
short time, and in April of the next year he organized a 
Christian Union Church in New York, and had in his 
congregation such persons as Horace Greeley, Christopher 
Cranch, and Henry James. This movement was abandoned 
at the end of 1845, and the next year he preached at Brook 
Farm, and for Theodore Parker in West Boxbury. While in 
New York Channing edited "* The Present,*' during 1843-44 ; 
and he discontinued it in order to write the biography of 
Dr. Channing, which was published in six volumes, in 1848, 
and was very popular. With the beginning of 1847 Chan- 
ning organized in Boston The Beligious Union of Associa- 
tionists, to which he preached until 1860. Many of the 
members of Brook Farm, and other socialists, joined it, and 
the congregation was interested, and even enthusiastic. 
In 1849 Channing conducted an associationist journal called 
'' The Spirit of the Age." He joined with Emerson and J. F. 
Clarke, in 1850, in preparing a biography of Margaret 
Fuller ; and he not only wrote a part of it, but he was the 
editor of the whole. In 1853 he became the minister of 
the Unitarian church in Bochester, but in the autumn of the 
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next year he withdrew, and a year later he went to 

pool and settled over one of the leading Unitarian chnrches 

in that city. 

During the Civil War Channing retomed to the United 
States, and preached in Washington untQ 1865. He was 
the chaplain of Congress, labored in the hospitals, gave 
much of his time to the work of the Sanitary Commission 
and the Freedman's Bureau, and did valiant service in the 
cause of the union and for emancipation. He returned to 
England at the dose of the war, preached for a time in 
London, and also in other place& In 1869 he gave before 
the Lowell Listitute in Boston a course of twelve lectures 
on '' The Progress of Civilization.** A course on ** The Laws 
of Human Life " was given before the Boyal Institution of 
Great Britain, London, in 1871. He made several visits to 
the United States, lectured, preached, and talked, made a 
valiant effort to revive spiritual religion, and to inaugurate 
a new religious movement; but while he was gladly heard 
by many wherever he went» he had no gift for organization 
or for bringing his thought to bear definitely upon the facts 
of life. He was a great preacher and a saintly man, but he 
was visionary and impracticable. Emerson chose him as 
the one man good enough to baptize his children, and 
greatly admired his preaching. He was a most devoted 
tianscendentalist, none more so ; and one who lived in the 
realm of ideas and spiritual principles. He died December 
23, 1884 

Frothingham said of William Channing, that he was 
supremely an idealist ** The ideal Church, the ideal State, 
the ideal Society, were ever before his fancy. Specific 
reforms seemed to him partial, incidental, fragmentary, un- 
satisfEictoiy, as a patched garment And yet no one was 
more faithful to the cause of anti-slaveiy, the rights of 
women, peace, temperance, and other reforms, than he. 
Their defects he overlooked, and what they promised was 
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to him as a living reality, that oommaiided his enUmsiasiii 
and loyally." Lydia ICaiia Child wrote of him, in 1865: 
^He is the same infinite glow that he was when he took mj 
heart captive twenty years ago.** That word describes him 
admirably, for he was always in an infinite glow of enthu- 
siasm concerning whatever elicited his interest "* A most 
delightfdl man," wrote Theodore Parker troly of him, ** fall 
of the right spirit; a little diseased in the r^on of con- 
sciousness, but otherwise of the most remarkable beauty 
of character ; fall of good tendencies, of noUest aspirations ; 
an eye to see the evils of society, a heart to feel them, a 
soul to hope better things; a willingness to endure all 
self-denial to accomplish the end whereto he is sent" 

Although Changing was not at any time a member of the 
Brook Farm community, he was one of its most loyal 
Mends. He was an associationist in the fullest sense, 
and beUeved thoroughly in Christian socialism, which he 
preached with enthusiasm and devotion. That he posi- 
tively rejected the individualism of Emerson, Alcott^ and 
Thoreau may be seen from two or three of his letters, for 
he was a socialist even in his philosophy, as he was in his 
religion. He admired and defended Emerson's address of 
1838, but to him its defect was its fedlure to recognize 
the common life of humanity. Writing to Emerson, he 
said : "I have read with renewed interest, and seveial times 
reread, your address at the Theological School, and admit 
now, as I did when I heard it, that it says all that can 
be said from that point of view. It is a poem in its way. 
But I feel distinctly, my honored friend, in relation to 
this address, what I feel in relation to all that I have read 
of your writings, that there is one radical defect, which, 
like a wound in the bark, wilts and blights the leaf and 
bloom and fruit of your faith. Tou deny the Human Bace. 
You stand, or rather seek to stand, a complete Adam. But 
you cannot do it" 
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In a letter to Theodore Parker about his ''DiBooorse of 
Beligion,'' Channing made the same criticism, although he 
expressed the greatest appreciation of the book. He found 
one radical defect in it, that it took account only of the in- 
dividual, and ignored man in his social lif a Channing ex- 
pressed it as one of his deepest convictions '' that the race is 
inspired as well as the individual; that htmianity is a 
growth from the Divine life as well as man; and indeed 
that the true advancement of the individual is dependent 
upon the advancement of a generation, and that the law of 
this is providential, the direct act of the Being of beings.'' 
He added that this was the ground of his Christian fidth and 
of his recondliatum with the church. ** The race is to me," 
he said, ^a revelation of God more than anyone man is, 
more than all separate men are." He said much more on 
the subject in his idealistic way ; but his criticism of the 
individualism of Emerson and Parker was sound, as has 
been shown more and more clearly as the law of develop- 
ment has come into full recognition. Transcendentalism 
needs the coireetion he gave it The hig^iest products of 
hunum achievement, sudi as language, law, civilization, 
religion, and ethical development^ are the results of social 
growth, and not of individual attainment This is a truth 
of development overlooked by Emerson, and which Chan- 
ning stated in clearest terms, albeit in the manner of the 
transcendentalist 
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THEODORE PARKER 

Thbodobe Parksb was one of the most firequent and vo- 
lominous of the writers for ''The Dial." He famished 
contributions to ten of the sixteen numbers, and there were 
twelve of them in all, he having contributed two articles 
each to two numbers. Emerson said, in his '^ Historic Notes/' 
that '' some numbers had an instant exhausting sale because 
of papers by Theodore Parker." It was owing to Parker^s 
vigorous theological polemics that this sale was secured, for 
he had obtained wide recognition not only by his religious 
radicalism, but by his strong anti-slavery attitude. He 
was incisive, uncompromising, dean-cut in statement and 
thought^ and knew precisely what he wished to say. He 
was not a mystic or a seer, but a criticand a preacher. His 
moral earnestness, his passion for hiunanitarian reform, and 
his religion of freedom and individual insight made him at- 
tractive to many persons who did not care for the other 
writers in "The Dial." 

To every number of the first volume of " The Dial ** 
Parker famished a contribution, and to all but one of the sec- 
ond volume. In the first number appeared an artide on " The 
Divine Presence in Nature and in the Soul;" in the second, 
*' A Lesson for the Day," and ** Tmth against the World : 
A Parable of Paul;" in the third, ''German literature;" 
and in the fourth, " Thoughts on Labor." To the first num- 
ber of the second volume he contributed his paper on 
"The Pharisees," and also two poems called "Protean 
Wishes." Parker made many attempts at writing verse, 
but he did not often succeed. In this instance he did not 
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rise aboye the level of the poorest contributions to ** The 
Dial** in that kind He did not have anything in the 
second number, but in the third was printed his article on 
" Prindtiye Christianitir,'' and in the fourth, his "* Thoughts 
on Theology," reviewing Ddmer^s Christology. The first and 
last numbers of the third volume had nothing from his pen, 
but in the second appeared his review of the HoUis Street 
Council, which attracted much attention, and in the third, 
his paper on ''The life and Character of Dr. FoUen." He 
had but one article in the fourth volume, that in the second 
number reviewing Hennell on the " Origin of Christianity." 
Parker was in Europe &om September, 1843, for a year, and 
this will doubtless account for his fiedlure to write for the 
last volume of '' The Dial " as often as he had for those 
preceding. Seven of Parker^s contributions to ** The Dial " 
were reprinted in his '' Critical and Miscellaneous Writings," 
published in 1843; and these were "A Lesson for the 
Day," ** German literature," " Truth Against the World," 
'< Thoughts on Labor," "^ The Pharisees," "" Primitive Chris- 
tianity," and " Thoughts on Theology." 

Convers Francis wrote to Parker concerning his article 
on " (German literature " : ** Thanks, a hundred thanks, to 
you for your article in the last 'Dial,' — an article which 
has learning enough to make the fortune of a stout octavo, 
but in which the learning is &r outdone by the riches of pro- 
foundly significant thought, and the beauties of exquisitely 
happy expression. Such pieces as this (but how few such 
can be expected) are just what is wanted to make * The 
Dial * not only better than any other American journal (for 
this is not saying much), but equal to the best in Europe ; 
it has that grasp of elaborate thought which takes up a sub- 
ject with the easy power of a strong man : the whole mind 
moved to the composition of it A friend said to me :' If 
that article had appeared in the first number, it would at 
the outset have placed ' The Dial ' triumphantiy high, above 
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all caviL' I think 80, too; and if the editors can in future 
furnish much such matter, they need not fear for their work 
that any ' Daily Advertiser ' (which means a whole genus) 
can touch a hair of its head. The humor at the b^;inning 
is capital; and the noble defence of (German literature 
which follows must strike our foolish babblers dumb, and 
enlighten the wisest Are not the * Thoughts on Art ' [by 
Emerson] also admirable ? They seem to me to contain in a 
few pages more profound and striking truth on this beauti- 
ful subject than I have seen in whole volumes. They may 
call Emerson superficial, if they will ; but let them show us 
a better piece of aesthetical thinking than that if they can ; 
and how delightfully it is all said !" 

Writing to Maigaret Fuller in 1841, probably early in 
the summer of that year, Parker said of his article on '^ The 
Pharisees * and his two poems published in the July number 
what is of interest as giving his own thought about Aem : 
"Touching the article, I think I shall finish it before 
Wednesday, for there are two working days, and still 
more, two working nights, 'twixt us and that time. My 
design was to have finished it on Saturday, and then come 
to perpetrate a long-contemplated visit upon you, Monday 
evening. But thought would not flow smooth, and I made 
small pn^ress last week, for my brain was dull (I never 
write well when Mra Bussell or Lydia are out of the 
neighborhood), and it would not go forward. Herewith 
I send you a couple of little bits of verse, which I confess 
to you, mb rosa rasimma, are mina Now, I don't think 
myself made for a poet^ least of all for an amatory poet. 
So, if you throw the ' lines' under the grate in your critical 
wisdom, I shall not be grieved, vexed, or ruffled ; for though 
I have enough of the irritabUe in my composition, I have 
none of the irritabiU vatis." 

At least two of Parker's articles in '' The Dial " played 
their part in his controversy with the theologians of his day. 
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His article on the "* Phaiiflees ** was understood by many to 
be aimed at his theological oppcments of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Ministers; bat this he distinctly denied^ Mying 
that he "^ meant no paiticolar and definite persons or body 
of men, bat aimed to expose sin and phariseeism wherever 
they were."* The article on the Hollis Street Cooncil was 
one of the most important documents in Parker^s long 
controversy with the Unitarians of Boston. John Pierpont, 
the poet and reformer, minister of the Hollis Street (Uni- 
tarian) Church, at the south end of Boston, critidsed the 
members of his congregation for their trade in rum, their 
friendliness to the slave power, and other personal and 
public sins, as he r^arded them. An attempt was made 
to dismiss him from the church, and a council was called 
to bring about this result, which continued for many days, 
attracted wide-spread interest^ and resulted in the triumph 
of Pierpont This controversy brought Pierpont into disfitvor 
with his ministerial brefluren, and put him into the small 
group of radicals who were classed as Parkerites. Parker 
came to the defence of Pierpont, wrote this article in " The 
Dml," addressed a pamphlet letter to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and in various ways set forth the cause of religious 
freedom. In ''The Dial'' article Parker called the report 
of the HoUis Street Council a '' Jesuitical document,** and 
he reviewed its doings with scorn and contempt This 
article formed a chief cause of offence on his part, that was 
discussed in the meeting of the Boston Association, and 
led to his virtual withdrawal from that organization. In 
his report of that meeting he gave an account of the dis- 
cussion regarding his article in " The Dial" '' The letter 
on the Hollis Street Council stood on different ground [from 
his article on the Pharisees], and there it was plain who 
was meant. I had nothing to alter or add to that Some 
said, 'You called the result in council a Jesuitical docu- 
ment;' another, 'You brought together a great deal of 
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matter about ecdeaiastical councils, and about cowards, and 
knaves, and hypocrites. It meant somebody— -I suppose 
it meant us. I did not read it carefully, for I disliked 
it so much. To be sure, you treated the writeis of the New 
Testament in about the same way, and said the apostle St. 
James roars like a fanatic radical' Then some one said, 
' You quoted the words of somebody, ** Expect no justice 
of the Coundl," as if you endorsed them.' I told him I did 
not endorse them ; since, as the words of a great and wise 
man, they required no endorsement of mine. 'But you 
applied them as if you expected no justice.' * I did so then, 
and do now. I expected no justice from the Council at 
the time. When I wrote I thought the result a most 
Jesuitical document — I think so stilL' I then added that 
I didn't wish to write the article; asked others to do 
so ; they refused. I consulted several persons, telling them 
the view I should express (three of them present — but 
I did not say so). They said, 'GU) on.' I wrote carefully, 
deliberately, and conscientiously. I told one clergyman, 
who had no affinity with me — a man older than most 
of them, distinguished for good sense and piety — what 
I had said, before I published ; he said, * You are right; say 
it in Gk)d's name.' I read it to another, who had little 
theological affinity with me — he said, ' WeU, it ain't much 
after all for you to write, and I have but this criticism 
to make, that you have been too severe on Mr. Pierpont, 

and not half severe enough on the CoundL' Then said , 

'Well, Mr. Parker can't disown what he has said; if he 
is conscientious, as no doubt he is, we can't ask him to 
do so. I will say that I freely and from my heart forgive 
him, as I hope QcoA Almighty will f oigive me ; but I can 
never grasp him by the hand again cordially.' " 

This racy account of Parker^s contention with his minis- 
terial brethren makes it evident that '' The Dial " had done 
an important service for him in printing his article on the 
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Hollis Street Council. If his artide sold the number in 
which it appeared, it is certain the advantage was not 
wholly on the side of the publisher. It has already been 
seen that Margaret Fuller did not fully endorse Parker's 
theological views or his methods, and the same was true 
of Emerson. Nevertheless, they gave him an opportunity 
to speak his word in ^* The Dial," and however they might 
differ £rom him they gave no sign of it in the pages of that 
penodicaL 
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SAMUEL GRAY WARD 

One of Emerson's Mends, who becsme a ocmtributor to ** The 
Dial " through his influence, was Samuel Gray Ward, son of 
Thomas Wren Ward, a Boston banker, for many years treas- 
urer of the Boston Athenseum, and afterwards of Harvard 
College. The father was, in 1827, made the American agent 
of the banking house of Baring Brothers of London, and on 
his retirement many years later, the agency was continued 
in the hands of the son. It remained under his direction 
until 1887, first in Boston, but after 1862 in New York ; 
and during this period of sixty years the agency was con- 
ducted with uniform wisdom and success. 

Samuel Gray Ward was bom in Boston, October 3, 1817, 
and graduated at Harvard in 1836. He then spent two 
years of travel in Europe under fortunate circumstances; 
and it was on his return, in 1838, that his acquaintance and 
friendship with Emerson b^an. He contributed six poems 
to ''The Dial" and four prose articles. Four of the poems 
were printed in the first number, being the sonnet to W. 
Allston on seeing his painting called ''The Bride," which 
was placed immediately after Margaret Fullef s article on 
the " AUston Exhibition ; " the song on the next page ; and 
the poems called " The Shield " and " Come Morir," placed 
before and after " The Problem *' of Emerson. In the third 
number of the first volume appeared Ward's " Letters from 
Italy on the Bepresentatives of Italy," which were devoted 
to the discussion of the influence of Boccaccio on Italian 
literature and character. Near the end of the second num- 
ber of the third volume was printed a dialogue by Ward, 
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called "The QalleEj," which discuaaed the trae 
of art In the fint munber of the fourth volume appeared 
" Notes on Asi and Axchitectoreb" and in the thizd number 
an article on the "Tranalation of Dantei" reviewing T. W. 
PaisKMis' Crandation of the first ten cantos of "The bifenio." 
The last number contained "The Twin Loves" and ''The 
Consoleis/' poems by Ward. Emerson included in his 
"Parnassus'* "The Shield" and "The Consoleis," but with- 
out Ward's name. 

In a personal letter Ward says of his connection with 
"The Dial": "The only literary interest attaching to my 
name in this connection grows out of my early intimacy 
with the founders of 'The Dial,' — Margaret Fuller, whom I 
knew firom 1835, and R W. Emerson a year or two later ; 
and with the other writers who made so great a name in the 
following decades. The thirty years and more of my active 
life were devoted to business, which left no time for literary 
work, even supposing that I had the literary gift^ which, as 
it never manifested itself in such surroundings, may be 
doubted." However, Ward contributed an essay on "Criti- 
cism " to Miss Peabody's " JSsthetic Papers," and, in 1840, 
he published in Boston a volume of translations from (joethe, 
entitled " Essays on Art" It was at one time proposed that 
he should prepare a part of the memoirs of Margaret Fuller, 
which were finally written by Emerson, Clarke, and W. H. 
Channing. Higginson prints in his biography of her a letter 
to Ward, in which she speaks in glowing words of her in- 
terest in the various phases of nature. 

Emerson found in Ward a devoted friend, and his letters 
to Ward have been edited by Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
as " Letters from Balph Waldo Emerson to a Friend, 1838- 
1853." Norton says of these letters : " The letters and &ag- 
ments of letters here printed are part of the early records of 
a friendship which, beginning when Emerson was thirty 
years old, lasted unbroken and cordial till his death. . . . The 
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Mend was younger than Emerson by nine years. At the 
b^inning of their friendship he had lately returned from 
Europe, where he had spent a year and a half under fortu- 
nate conditions. The youth had brought back from the Old 
World much of which Emerson, with his lively interest in 
all things of the intelligence, was curious and eager to learn. 
His own genius was never more active or vigorous, and his 
young friend's enthusiasm was roused by the spirit of Emer- 
son's teaching. ... He did not fall into the position of a 
disciple seeking from Emerson a solution of the problems of 
life; but he brought to Emerson the highest appreciation of 
the things which Emerson valued, and knowledge of other 
things of which Emerson knew little but for which he cared 
much." 

While in Europe Ward had devoted himself largely to the 
study of BXt, especially painting and architecture ; and it was 
in this field of knowledge that Emerson learned most from 
his friend. In one of the earlier of the letters Emerson 
refers to a portfoUo of sketches loaned him by his friend. 
Ward gave him one of these, and Emerson expressed his re- 
luctance to separate it fiK>m " its godlike companions to put 
it where it must shine alone." In his ''Ode to Beauty 
Emerson refers to his art studies with Ward: 



H 



*' I turn the proud portfolioe 
Which hold the grand designs 
Of Salvator and Ghiedno, 
And Piranesi's lines." 

The friends exchanged books, Emerson sending Thoreau's 
** 'Elegy" and his own essay on ''Friendship." Concerning 
the latter he wrote : " I am just now finishing a chapter of 
friendship (of which one of my lectures last winter con- 
tained a first sketch) on which I would gladly provoke a com- 
mentary. I have written nothing with more pleasure, and 
the piece is already indebted to you and I wish to sweU my 
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obligations/' This coirospondenoe did not continae beyond 
1853, doubtless in part because the Mends often met for a 
number of years after that data What the Mendship was 
to Emerson is indicated by his saying in one of his letters : 
** The reason why I am curious about you is that with tastes 
which I also have, you have tastes and powers and corre- 
sponding circumstances which I have not and perhaps can- 
not divina** 

In one of his letters to Garlyle, in 1843, Emerson wrote 
of Ward as ''my Mend and the best man in the dty, and, 
besides aU his personal merits, a master of all the offices of 
hospitality." In fiict^ Ward was eminently a clubbable man, 
and he was not only a member of the transcendental dub, but 
of the Town and Gountiy dub that succeeded it for a short 
time in 1849. He was also connected with the beginnings 
of the Saturday Club, the most prominent and successful of 
the literary clubs of Boston. Concerning its formation Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, the younger, said : '' The club had an acci- 
dental origin, in a habit of Emerson, Dwight, Whipple, and 
one or two more dining at Woodman's room at Parker^s oc- 
casionally. Ward is a Mend of Emerson's, and cama" In 
one of his letters to Ward Emerson mentions his having 
invited Longfellow and Lowell to join the dub, and their 
interest in it; also he speaks of Lowell's enthusiasm in 
r^ard to the publication of a magazine, "The Atlantic 
Monthly" finally being the result 

After his retirement from business, in 1887, Ward became 
a resident of Washington, where he is still living. 
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AMOS BR0N8ON ALGOTT 

One of those whose contributioiis to ''The Dial" attiacted 
most attention was A. K Aloott, whose ''Orphic Sayings" ap- 
peared in the first and third numbers. In the fourth number 
of the second volume was printed his " Days from a Diary/ 
preceded by a letter from the author. The poem by Henry 
ICore, which appeared at the beginning of the second number 
of the second ydlume, was selected by Mr. Alcott His 
contributions to "The Dial" were much satirized in the 
newspapers, and they were the subject of much cheap 
wit. 

Amos Bronson Alcott was bom in Walcott^ Connecticut, 
November 29, 1799. He was a teacher in Cheshire, Boston, 
and Philadelphia ; but he returned to Boston and opened 
the Temple School (in the Masonic Temple) September 22, 
1834. In this school he adopted the Socratic method for the 
purpose of awakening the minds of the children put under 
his charge. It was his idea that the child will of himself 
discover the truth and become his own teacher, if his mind 
is rightly directed, and stimulated to its full activity. The 
school was closed in 1839 because of attacks upon it in the 
newspapers, and the consequent withdrawal of pupils. Miss 
E. P. Peabody gave a highly interesting account of the 
school and its methods in her " Becord of a School " and " Con- 
versations on the Gk)spels." The publication of the first of 
these books led to severe attacks upon it and its principal, 
and the second made it impossible to continue it with any 
degree of success. 
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In 1840 Alcott lemoved to ConcoicU and in the summer 
of 1842 he visited England. In the summer of 1843 Fruit- 
lands had its existence in an attempt to establish fitmily life 
as the basis of a reformed civilization. Alcott was one of 
the most throughly convinced of the tcanscendentalists, but 
his form of thought reached back to the Neo-Platonists 
rather than to CJoleridge or the Gennan idealists. He was 
an ardent devotee of the Newness^ and enlisted in all its 
enterprises vrith deepest conviction. He was one of the 
most uncompromising individualists^ refusing to pay taxes» 
to recognize the State, or to accept the beliefii of any sect. 
He maintained that eveiy soul may have direct contact with 
the spiritual realms, and that this is the source of all worthy 
and legitimate truth. On this theory he had conducted his 
school, and aimed therein to bring the child to a realization 
of his own inner spiritual life^ and not to impart anything 
to him from without The mission of the teacher, he main- 
tained, is simply to aid the child in living the true life of 
the spirit 

Alcott was one of the most interested and active members 
of the transcendental dub, and its second meeting was held 
at his house in Boston, while he was conducting the Temple 
School He was not wholly satisfied with it, however ; and 
''The Dial" was to him much of a disappointment At a 
conversation held in Boston, March 28, 1863, Alcott said : 
''The dub was called the transcendental club because its 
members imagined the senses did not contain the mind. 
Contrary to Locke and all the modem philosophers, they 
ventured to believe that Plato and the Alexandrians had a 
metaphysics which corresponded to the wants of the human 
mind, and was adequate to its expression. They were 
called tranacendentalists from the philosopher Eant; but 
' symposium ' seemed to be the better name for a dub or com- 
pany of earnest persons enjoying their conversatioa I 
think I may say these interviews were delightful to all of 
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them. It was conversation indeed upon the highest and 
subtlest and finest themes." 

It was in the English school of transcendentalists, repre- 
sented by Greaves, Heraud, and Barham, that Alcott found 
the fullest sympathy. He was more in harmony with 
Plotinus, Boehme, Law, and Henry More than with Kant or 
H^eL The extreme idealism of Boehme and Schelling he 
approved, and it was this he found his English Mends ac- 
cepted. His attitude may be understood by his comments 
on 0. A. Brownson and James Walker, as recorded in his 
diary, in 1837 ; '* They are men of fair talents and generous 
purposes, yet destitute of deep and fervid enthusiasm, and 
of that kindling genius which ennobles our nature and fits 
it to the happiest actions. My intimacy with them is not 
unmixed with the doubts and suspicious associations that 
attend pride of intellect They make themselves merry, 
more than befits my taste, with the divine in our nature ; 
they espouse the cause of the vulgar many, rather than that 
of the noble few. Both chop logic, both are men of under- 
standing, neither apprehends the being of poet and seer ; the 
high works of poetic genius, the marvels of holiness, are 
beyond their grasp, although both are good and useful men. 
They eschew belief in other than bare and barren reasoning, 
which is the life of the Eclectic school, and refuse credence 
to all elsa There are a few minds whose views do not in 
all respects coincide with the doctrines of the Eclectic 
school These persons have been named after the Grerman 
Transcendentalists, — a name among us at this time indicative 
of all that is fanciful, wild, and undevout These, therefore, 
are assumed as wanting in good sense, unworthy the name 
of philosophers, and without the graces of genuine piety ; 
they are called Pantheists. Emerson, Hedge, Fumess, and 
myself are classed in this number. Thus there are now the 
Eclectic, the Transcendental, the Rational doctrines, each 
with their representatives ; and in each Spiritualism reveals 
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itself as the antagonist of the sensual philosc^hy which has 
so long had the ascendency. Hie tendency of the age is 
obviously toward spiritualism ; and though our language, lit- 
erature, science, art^ and institutions are all tinged with the 
material element, yet the spiritual is destined to prevail 
Materialism is passing away before its life.** 

In 1839 Alcott was very desirous of having a journal of 
spiritual thought established in this country. He found 
that none of the periodicals then in existence represented 
hi3 own position on the higher questions of life. During 
March of that year he wrote in his diary : ^ Before long a 
journal will be circulating the thoughts which are now 
talked about in private circles." This was written when 
" The Dial " was in contemplation, as was another record made 
a fortnight later : '' Brought home with me Brownson's ' Bos- 
ton Quarterly Beview,' for April This is the best journal 
now current on this side of the Atlantic, but &lls far below 
the idea of the best minds among us. Its circulation is 
limited. A better work will appear before long. Some of 
the freest pens now lie idle for want of a channel. * The 
Christian Examiner ' is timid and conservative." In May 
the dub discussed the present temper of our journals, and 
Alcott recorded in his diary the substance of his remarks : 
'* I said they were destitute of proper freshness and inde- 
pendence. The ' Liberator ' was the only journal which had 
root in the soul and flourished." 

When ''The Dial" really came into existence Alcott was 
disappointed in it, and reg^ed it, according to T. W. Hig- 
ginson, " as being timid, compromising, and, in fact, rather 
a worldly and conventional afifair." He wrote to one of his 
English friends that it was but a twilight dial, and that " it 
does not content the public, nor even ourselves." In writ- 
ing of the English magazine he found to his taste, he said : 
"It is catholic, free, philosophic; it speaks for universal 
man, not for sects or districts, and breathes a charity hu- 
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mane and difiiunye. It oompares fiEkvoiably with oar * Dial/ 
but is more vaiioiia in its contents^ and addresses a widffl* 
publia" When Aloott famished selections from his diary 
for the second volnme of "The Dial/* and they were not 
promptly published, he wrote a letter to the editor request- 
ing that they should be returned to him. This letter was 
published with the diary, in the last number of the second 
volume, and in it we find what was Alcotfs attitude towards 
''The Dial*' '" The Dial ' prefers a style of thought and dic- 
tion not mine," he wrote; ''nor can I add to its popularity 
with its chosen readers. A fit organ for such as myself is 
not yet, but is to be. The times require a free speech, a 
wise, humane, and brare sincerity, unlike all examples in 
literature, of which ' The Dial ' is but the precursor. A few 
years more will give us all we desire, the peoi^e all they ask/' 
The philosophy of Mr. Alcott is not difficult to under- 
stand ; it has had its representatives in nearly all genera- 
tions, and not least in our own. And yet what he had to 
say in the early numbers of ''The Dial ".subjected him to the 
grossest misrepresentation. He was firequently burlesqued 
in the Boston papers, especially in the "Post;" and fun was 
made of him in every conceivable form because of his Orphic 
sajrings. Some of these were strange enough in their form, 
and amusing enough in their statements; and yet it was 
not difficult to understand his meaning, if there was a desire 
to do so. His biographer says that Alcott's Orphic sayings 
" were the occasion of boundless ridicule in Beacon Street 
drawing-rooms." In the sixth chapter of the biography is 
printed an extravaganza satirizing Alcott's theory of a new 
dispensation to humanity; and it is followed by a letter 
from Mary Emerson to Alcott, in which she pokes fun at 
him in a quiet but insistent maimer. Concerning his pres- 
entation of his "views" in one of the conversations to 
which she had listened, she wrote to him : " While the form 
dazzled, — while the speaker inspired confidence, — the foun- 
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dation of the — the — gap efstmctu ie, gilded and golden — 
WB8 in depths of — I vill tell you plainly what^ when I am 
foniiahed more with terms as well as principles, — after I 
have seen the account of your present instmction.'* 

These Orphic sayii^ of Mr. Alcott^ however, found read- 
ers, and more than one journal was willing to print them. 
They appeared in *' The Democratic Beview/' ** Brownson*s 
Quarterly Beview," ''The Western Messenger^** and, later, 
in '* The BadicaL'* Most of these contributions, as well as 
those printed in ^The Dial,** were incorporated into his 
" Tablets " and *" Concord Days." Alcott was not a prolific 
writer, and he did not wield a ready or a graceful pen ; but 
he published a number of volumes. His published volumes 
are : ** Observations on the Principles and Methods of Infant 
Instruction,'' 1830; ''Becord of a School,'' 1836; ''The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Human Culture," 1836 ; '^ The 
Story without an End, translated from the German by 
Sarah Austin, with prefiice and key to the emblems by 
A. B. Alcott," 1836 ; " Conversations with Children on the 
Gospels," two volumes, 1836-37; " Emerson,'* anonymous, 
and privately printed in Cambridge, 1865; "Tablets," 
1868; "Concord Days," 1872; "Table Talk," 1877; "New 
Connecticut: An Autobiographical Poem," two hundred 
copies privately printed, 1881; "Sonnets and Canzonets," 
1882 ; " Balph Waldo Emerson : an Estimate of his Char- 
acter and Genius, in Prose and Verse," 1882 ; " New Con- 
necticut," published, 1886. 

Alcott was a great talker, one of the most notable of con- 
versers ; but his achievements were not many. The most 
important of these was the Concord School of Philosophy, 
which held its first session in 1879. It was projected, how- 
ever, so early as 1840. On August 16 of that year, Emer- 
son wrote to Margaret FuUer: "Alcott and I projected the 
other day a whole university out of our straws. Do you 
not wish that I should advertise it in 'The Dial' ? Mr. 
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Bipley, Mr. Hedge, Mr. Parker, Mr. Alcott, and I shall, in 
Bome ccnuitiiy town — sa; Concord or Hyuinu, — amionnce 
that we will hold a semester for the instmction of young 
men, say &om October to ApriL Each shall anuonnce his 
own subjects end topics, with what detail he pleases, and 
shall hold, say two lectures or conTersationa thereon each 
week ; the boors being so arranged that any pupil may at- 
tend all, if he pleaaes. We may, on certain evenings, com- 
bine our total force for converaations, and on Sunday we 
may meet for worship, and make the Sabbath beautiM to 
onrselves. Hie terms shall be left to the settlement of the 
scholar bimafllf He shall uuderatoud that the teachers will 
accept a fee, and he shall proportion it to his sense of benefit 
received and his means. Suppose, then, that Mr, Eipl^ 
should teach the History of Opinion, Theology, Modem 
Literature, or what else ; Hedge, Poetry, Metaphysics, 
Philosophy of History; Parker, History of Paganism, of 
the Catholic Chnrch, the Modem Crisis, — in short. Ecclesi- 
astical History ; Alcott, Psychology, Ethics, the Ideal life ; 
and I, Beaumont and Fletcher, Percy's Bdiqnes, Belles- 
Lettres. Do you not see that by addition of one or two 
chosen persons we might make a puissant faculty, and 
front the world without charter, diploma, corporation, or 
steward f" 

This letter is of much interest as indicating at how early 

a, period the School of Philosophy was projected, and the 

parts that were to be assigned to the difierent participants. 

Such a project was never wholly out of Alcotf s mind, until 

it took definite shape as the tesolt of a visit of Dr. Hiram 

K. Jones to Concord, in the summer of 1878. Then the 

school was planned, in the spring of 1879, with the advice 

' "" "'esaor Benjamin Peirce, Dr. William T. Harris, Mrs. 

D. Cheney, and other friends of Mr. Alcott The 

jsion assembled in t^e yard of tiie Orchard House, 

]i&. Alcott had lived for many years, and in one of 
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its rooms when an outdoor meeting oonld not be held. 
The lecturers were Alcott, Harris, Jones, Wasson, Thomas 
Davidson, Sanborn, Emerson, Mrs. Cheney, Professor^Peirce, 
and T. W. Higginson. Mr. Alcott was the dean of the 
school, and took a most interested part in all its meetings. 
In the course of ten talks he unfolded his conception of the 
origin of man, of his spiritual lapse, and of his gradual 
recoveiy. The lectures of the second year were held in a 
rough hall erected on the grounds of the Orchard' House, 
and there the school continued its work for eight summers. 
After its second session he wrote to a Mend : '' Yes, the 
school is a delight, and a realized dream of happy hours in 
days of sunshine." In October, 1882, however, he had an 
attack of paralysis, and his last years were much crippled 
until his death, ICarch 4, 1888. 

No estimate of Mr. Alcott can be wholly just that does 
not recognize his intimate friendship with Emerson, and 
Emerson's high estimate of his geniua It is easy enough 
to laugh at his Orphic sayings, and to condemn his want of 
practical talent Emerson was no visionary, however, and 
he knew the worth of those he appreciated, albeit he was 
much inclined to exaggerate the gifts of his friends. His 
admiration for Alcott was sincere, and it was based on 
intimate intercourse with him. '' He is a great man," he 
said of Alcott ; the " god with the herdsmen of Admetus. 
His conversation is sublime; yet when I see how he is 
underestimated by cultivated people, I £uicy none but I 
have heard him talk." In 1842 he wrote of his friend: 
''He delights in speculation, — in nothing so much, — and 
is well endowed and weaponed for that work, with a co- 
pious, accurate, and elegant vocabulary, — I may say poetic ; 
so that I know no man who speaks such good English as 
he, and is so inventive withaL . . . He has, moreover, the 
greatest possession both of mind and temper in his dis- 
course, so that the mastery and moderation and foresight 
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and yet felicity with which he unfolds his thought are not 
to be STupassed." 

Emerson frequently said of Alcott to his friends : " As a 
talker he is a great genius, but when he puts pen to paper 
he has become dumb. He has no skill with the pen ; it is 
only in conversation that he is inspiied.** He also said of 
his poetry: ''His overpowering personality destroys all 
poetic bculty.** But Alcott from the first made a prodi- 
gious impression upon Emerson^ according to the biographer 
of the latter ; and he wrote of Alcott, in 1837, to Margaret 
Fuller in terms of most enthusiastic praise: ''Mr. Alcott 
is the great man, and Miss Fuller has not seen him. He 
has more of the godlike than any man I have ever seen, 
and his presence rebukes, and threatens, and raises. He 
18 a teacher. I shall dismiss for the future aU anxiety 
about his success. If he cannot make intelligent men feel 
the presence of a superior nature, the worse for them ; I 
can never doubt him. His ideal is beheld with such un- 
rivalled distinctness that he is not only justified, but 
necessitated to condemn and to seek to upheave the actual, 
and cleanse the world." At the same time Emerson wrote 
of Alcott in his journal : " The most extraordinary man, and 
the highest genius of his time. Wonderful is the steadiness 
of his vision." 

Emerson did not fail to see Alcott's limitations, and these 
he stated with the utmost plainness. He concluded his 
account of Alcott's gifts of speculation, abready quoted, by 
saying: "It must be conceded it is speculation that he 
loves, and not action. Therefore he dissatisfies everybody, 
and disgusts many. When the conversation is ended, all 
is over." He denied to Alcott the true gift of literary ex- 
pression, for he saw how wanting he was in concentration 
and continuity. Writing in his journal, in 1846, he stated 
Alcotf s deficiency in practical talent with perfect truth- 
folness. When Alcott wrote from England that he was 
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proposing to biing home with him Lane and Wright, 
Emerson wrote him that he was to say to them that 
they could safely trust his theories, bat that they ought 
to put no trust in his statement of facts. When they 
arrived in Concord Emerson questioned them to know if 
Alcott had shown them this letter, and they replied that 
he had. This gave relief to Emerson, and removed from 
him the responsibility of what might follow. "He looks 
at eveiything in larger angles than any other," added 
Emerson concerning this incident, "and by good right 
should be the greatest man. But here comes in another 
trait: it is fonnd, though his angles are of so generous 
contents, the lines do not meet; the apex is not quite 
defined. We must allow for the refraction of the lens, 
but it is the best instrument I have ever met with.** Of 
the dismal failure at Fruitlands, Emerson remarked : " The 
fault of Alcott's community is that it has only room for 
one ; ** and he spoke of it as one of the " projects that so 
often seem without feet or hands." It was these prac- 
tical defects that caused Emerson to say of his friend: 
"Alcott is an intellectual Torso — he has vision without 
any talent, — a colossal head and trunk vdthout hands and 
feet" 

The frequency with which Emerson praised Alcott, and 
advised others to know him and to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with his rare gifts, showed his admiration for him, 
however clearly he saw his undoubted defecta His delib- 
erate estimate of his intellectual powers was stated in 
these words: "He has singular gifts for awakening con- 
templation and aspiration in simple and in cultivated per- 
sons. Though not learned, he is a rare master of the 
English language, and though no technical logician, he has 
a subtle and deep science of that which actually passes in 
thought ; and thought is ever seen by him in its relation to 
life and morals. Those persons who are best prepared by 
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their own habit of thought set the highest value on his 
subtle perception and facile generalization." His final 
opinion may be summed up in this statement : '' A wise 
man ; simple, superior to display, and drops the best things 
as quietly as the least" 
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WILLIAM DBXTER WILSON 

Thb article in the fint number of ''The Dial/' on Chan- 
ning's translation of the '' Ethics " of Jonf&oj, and that in the 
fourth number, on ** The Unitarian Movement in New Eng- 
land," were written by William Dexter Wilson, who had been 
a Unitarian minister for about two years, and who was 
about quitting that denominational connection* He was 
one of those persons attracted by the transcendental move- 
ment^ but who never came into full sympathy with it He 
saw that the development of the spiritual sense leads to an 
intuition of what must be, of the absolute and necessary ; 
but his attitude seems to have been too theological and 
churchly for an active co-operation with the transcen- 
dentalists. 

Wilson was bom at Stoddard, N. H., February 28, 1816. 
He entered the Academy at Walpole in that State, in 1831, 
and soon became the assistant teacher in Mathematics in 
that institutioa In 1835 he entered the Divinity School 
of Harvard University ; from which he graduated in 1838. 
At this time he devoted much attention to French, (German, 
Italian, Arabic, and Syriaa While preaching as a Unitarian 
minister, without settlement^ he wrote the two articles in 
" The Dial," the second one being a severe criticism of the 
theology of that denomination. All the writers for ''The 
Dial " were connected with the Unitarians, and it indicates 
a most tolerant and generous spirit that such a criticism was 
given to the public in its pages. However, ''The Dial" 
editors were not denominational Unitarians, and this be- 
cause they accepted the spiritual philosophy. 
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them. It was conveisation indeed upon the highest and 
subtlest and finest themes." 

It was in the English school of transcendentalists, repre- 
sented bj Greaves, Heraud, and Barham, that Aloott found 
the fullest sympathy. He was more in harmony with 
Plotinus, Boehme, Law, and Henry More than with Kant or 
HegeL The extreme idealism of Boehme and Schelling he 
approved, and it was this he found his English Mends ac^ 
cepted. His attitude may be imderstood by his comments 
on O. A. Brownson and James Walker, as recorded in his 
diary, in 1837 ; ** They are men of fair talents and generous 
purposes, yet destitute of deep and fervid enthusiasm, and 
of that kindling genius which ennobles our nature and fits 
it to the happiest actions. My intimacy with them is not 
unmixed with the doubts and suspicious associations that 
attend pride of intellect They make themselves merry, 
more than befits my taste, with the divine in our nature ; 
they espouse the cause of the vulgar many, rather than that 
of the noble few. Both chop logic, both are men of under- 
standing, neither apprehends the being of poet and seer ; the 
high works of poetic genius, the marvels of holiness, are 
beyond their grasp, although both are good and useful men. 
They eschew belief in other than bare and barren reasoning, 
which is the life of the Eclectic school, and refuse credence 
to all elsa There are a few minds whose views do not in 
all respects coincide vdth the doctrines of the Eclectic 
schooL These persons have been named after the German 
Transcendentalists, — a name among us at this time indicative 
of all that is fanciful, wild, and undevout These, therefore, 
are assumed as wanting in good sense, unworthy the name 
of philosophers, and without the graces of genuine piety ; 
they are called Pantheists. Emerson, Hedge, Fumess, and 
myself are classed in this number. Thus there are now the 
Eclectic, the Transcendental, the Bational doctrines, each 
with their representatives ; and in each Spiritualism reveals 
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itself as the antagonist of the sensual philosophy which has 
so long had the ascendenqr. 13ie tendency of the age is 
obviously toward spiritualism ; and though our language, lit- 
erature, science, art^ and institutions are all tinged with the 
material element, yet the spiritual is destined to prevail 
Materialism is passing away before its Ufa." 

In 1839 Alcott was very desirous of having a journal of 
spiritual thought established in this country. He found 
that none of the periodicals then in existence represented 
his own position on the higher questions of life. During 
March of that year he wrote in his diary : ^ Before long a 
journal will be circulating the thoughts which are now 
talked about in private circles." This was written when 
'' The Dial " was in contemplation, as was another record made 
a fortnight later : '' Brought home with me Brownson's ' Bos- 
ton Quarterly Seview,' for ApiiL This is the best journal 
now current on this side of the Atlantic, but fisJls for below 
the idea of the best minds among us. Its circulation is 
limited A better work will appear before long. Some of 
the freest pens now lie idle for want of a channel. ' The 
Christian Examiner' is timid and conservative.'* In May 
the dub discussed the present temper of our journals, and 
Alcott recorded in his diary the substance of his remarks : 
** I said they were destitute of proper freshness and inde- 
pendence. The ' Liberator ' was the only journal which had 
root in the soul and flourished." 

When ''The Dial" really came into existence Alcott was 
disappointed in it» and regarded it, according to T. W. Hig- 
ginson, " as being timid, compromising, and, in fact, rather 
a worldly and conventional afiTair." He wrote to one of his 
English friends that it was but a twilight dial, and that " it 
does not content the public, nor even ourselves." In writ- 
ing of the English magazine he found to his taste, he said : 
** It is catholic, free, philosophic ; it speaks for universal 
man, not for sects or districts, and breathes a charity hu- 
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mane and diffiisive. It oompaies favoiablj with our ' Dial/ 
but is more various in its contents, and addresses a wider 
public" When Alcott famished selections from his diary 
for the second volume of '' The Dial," and they were not 
promptly published, he wrote a letter to the editor request- 
ing that they should be returned to him. This letter was 
published with the diary, in the last number of the second 
volume, and in it we find what was Alcott's attitude towards 
'< The Dial" " ' The Dial ' prefers a style of thought and dic- 
tion not mine,'' he wrote ; ^ nor can I add to its popularity 
with its chosen readers. A fit organ for such as myself is 
not yet, but is to ba The times require a free speech, a 
wise, humane, and brave sincerity, unlike all examples in 
literature, of which ' The Dial ' is but the precursor. A few 
years more will give us all we desire, the people all they ask." 
The philosophy of Mr. Alcott is not difficult to under- 
stand ; it has had its representatives in nearly all genera- 
tions, and not least in our own. And yet what he had to 
say in the early numbers of ** The Dial ".subjected him to the 
grossest misrepresentation. He was frequently burlesqued 
in the Boston papers, especially in the " Post; " and fan was 
made of him in every conceivable form because of his Orphic 
saying& Some of these were strange enough in their form, 
and amusing enough in their statements; and yet it was 
not difficult to understand his meaning, if there was a desire 
to do so. His biographer says that Alcott's Orphic sajdngs 
'' were the occasion of boundless ridicule in Beacon Street 
drawing-rooms." In the sixth chapter of the biography is 
printed an extravaganza satirizing Alcott's theory of a new 
dispensation to humanity; and it is followed by a letter 
from Mary Emerson to Alcott, in which she pokes fun at 
him in a quiet but insistent manner. Concerning his pres- 
entation of his '* views" in one of the conversations to 
which she had listened, she wrote to him : ** While the form 
dazzled, — while the speaker inspired confidence, — the foun- 
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dation of the — the — Bap erstmctu ie, gilded and golden — 
was in depths of — I will tell you plainly what^ when I am 
fnrnished moie with tenns as well as principles, — after I 
have seen the account of your proo on t instruction.'* 

These Orphic sayii^ of Mr. Alcott, however, found read- 
ers, and more tiban one journal was willing to print them. 
They appeared in ** The Democmtic Review," ^ Brownson's 
Quarterly Beview,** ""The Western Messenger/ and, later, 
in ''The SadicaL'* Most of these contributions, as well as 
those printed in ''The Dial,** were incorporated into his 
" Tablets " and " Concord Days." Alcott was not a prolific 
writer, and he did not wield a ready or a graceful pen ; but 
he published a number of volumes. His published volumes 
are : " Observations on the Principles and Methods of Infant 
Instruction,'' 1830; '* Record of a School," 1836; "The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Human Culture," 1836 ; " The 
Story without an End, translated from the Qerman by 
Sarah Austin, with prefiice and key to the emblems by 
A. B. Alcott," 1836 ; " Conversations with Children on the 
Gospels," two volumes, 1836->37 ; " Emerson," anonymous, 
and privately printed in Cambridge, 1865; "Tablets," 
1868; "Concord Days," 1872; "Table Talk," 1877; "New 
Connecticut: An Autobi(^graphical Poem," two hundred 
copies privately printed, 1881; "Sonnets and Canzonets," 
1882 ; " Ralph Waldo Emerson : an Estimate of his Char- 
acter and Oenius, in Prose and Verse," 1882 ; " New Con- 
necticut," published, 1886. 

Alcott was a great talker, one of the most notable of con- 
versers ; but his achievements were not many. The most 
imp(Hrtant of these was the Concord School of Philosophy, 
which held its first session in 1879. It was projected, how- 
ever, so early as 1840. On August 16 of that year, Emer- 
son wrote to Margaret Fuller: "Alcott and I projected the 
other day a whole university out of our straws. Do you 
not wish that I should advertise it in ' The Dial ' ? Mr. 
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tain so much of the very quintessence of transcendentalism, 
and have such a l3rric charm and skill, that a few of 
them may be printed here. One of her poems deserves to 
be put by the side of ** Beauty and Duty " as of like terse- 
ness of thought and fine idealism : 

THE STRAIGHT ROAD. 

Beauty may be the path to highest good, 

And some successfolly have it puisaed. 

Thou, who wooldst follow, be well warned to see 

That way prove not a curvM road to thee. 

The straightest path perhaps which may be sought, 

Lies through the great highway men call I ought. 

Of like fineness of spiritual insight was a poem first 
printed in Miss Peabody's ''^Esthetic Papers": 

HYMN OF A SPIRIT SHROUDED. 

O Qodl who in thy dear still heaven, 

Dost sit, and wait to see 
The errors, sufferings, and crimes. 

Of our humanity. 
How deep must be thy causal love ! 

How whole thy final care ! 
Since thou, who rulest over all, 

Canst see, and yet canst bear. 

Another brief, but touching poem, has a like subtlety of 
thought and rapidity of expression, compressing a momentous 
problem and its solution into a few incisive lines. 

" Oh, melancholy liberty 
Of one about to die — 
When friends, with a sad smUe, 
And aching heart the while, 

" Every caprice allow, 
Nor deem it worth while now, 
To check the restless will 
Which death so soon shall still." 
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One of the veij best of the many poems addressed to 
Emeison was written by Mrs. Hooper, based on his words, 
" Dry-lighted souls are best " : 

TO R. W. E. 

Diy. lighted soul — the ray that shines in thee, 

Shot without reflex from primeval son. 
We twine the laurel for the victories 

Which thou on thought's broad, bloodless field hast won. 

Thou art the mountain, where we climb to see 

The land our feet have trod this many a year. 
Thou art the deep and crystal winter sky. 

Where noiseless, one by one, bright stars appear. 

It may be Bacchus, at thy birth, forgot 

That drop from out the purple grape to press 
Which is his gift to man, and so thy blood 

Doth miss the heat which ofttimes breeds excess. 

But, all more surely do we turn to thee 
When the day's heat and blinding dust are o'er, 

And cool our souls in the refreshing air, 
And find the peace which we had lost before. 

Another of her poems has touched the very heart of the 
idealism of her time, when transcendentalism was in its 
prime: 

THE HEARTS CURE. 

^ Heart, heart, lie still ! 
Life is fleeting fast. 
Strife will soon be past" 

'* I cannot lie stil]. 

Beat strong I will." 

" Heart, heart, He still ! 
Joy 's but joy, pain 's but pain, 
Either, little loss or gain." 

'* I cannot lie still, 

Beat strong I will." 
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<" Heart, heart, lie still f 
Heaven is over aU, 
Rules thiB earthly ball." 

" I cannot lie still, 

Beat strong I will." 

« Heart, heart, lie still ! 
Heaven's sweet grace alone 
Can keep in peace its own." 

*< Let that me fill, 

And I am still.'' 

One of her longer poems was in a different strain from 
these, and more popular in thought and form. 

THE GATE OF HEAVEN. 

She stood outside the gate of heaven, and saw them entering in, 
A world-long train of shining ones, all washed in blood from sin. 
The hero-martyr in that blaze uplifted his strong eye, 
And trod firm the re-conquered soil of his nativity ! 
And he who had despised his life, and laid it down in pain, 
Now triumphed in its worthiness, and took it up again. 
The holy one, who had met Ood in desert cave alone, 
Feared not to stand with brethren around the Father's throne. 
They who had done, in darkest night, the deeds of light and flame 
Circled with them about as with a glowing halo came. 
And humble souls, who held themselves too dear for earth to buy, 
Now passed through the golden gate, to live eternally. 
And when into the glory the last of all did go, 
« Thank Grod ! there is a heaven," she cried, *' though mine is end- 
less woe." 
The angel of the golden gate said, ''Where, then, dost thou dwell? 
And who art thou that enterest not ? " — ''A soul escaped from hell." 
« Who knows to bless with prayer like thine, in hell can never be ; 
Gk)d's angel could not, if he would, bar up this door from thee." 
She left her sin outside the gate, she meekly entered there, 
Breathed free the blessed air of heaven, and knew her native air. 

One more of Mrs. Hooper^s poems deserves recognition, if 
only to show the fine ethical quality of her thought : 
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THE NOBLY BORN. 

Who counts himself as nobly born 

Is noble in desjute of place. 
And honoiB are but brands to one 

Who wears them not with natore's grace. 

The prince may dt with clown or churl, 
Nor feel his state disgraced thereby ; 

Bnt he who has but small esteem 
Husbands that little carefdUy. 

Then, be thou peasant^ be thou peer, 
Count it still more thou art thine own ; 

Stand on a larger heraldry 
Than that of nation or of sone. 



I 



What though not bid to knightly halls? 

Those halls have missed a courtly guest ; 
That mansion is not privileged, 

Which is not open to the best 

Give honor due when custom asks, 

Nor wrangle for this lesser claim ; 
It is not to be destitute. 

To have the thing without the name. 

Then dost thou come of gentle blood, 
Disgrace not thy good company; — 

If lowly bom, so bear thyself 
That gentle blood may come of thee. 

Strive not with pain to scale the height 

Of some fair garden's petty wall. 
But scale the open mountain side, 

Whose summit rises over alL 

Caroline Sturgis was one of the most frequent contrib- 
utors of poems to the pages of ''The Dial." Most of her 
poems are signed with a " Z." Thej sometimes appeared by 
the side of those of Mrs. Hooper, and in two or three 
instances it is not now easy to decide which of the two 
wrote certain verses. Her first contribution appeared in 
the second number, and followed Mrs. Hooper's '* The Wood- 
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Fire." The title was '' The Day Breaks." On the next page 
was printed Mrs. Hooper^s " The Poet," followed by her sis- 
ter^s ^ life " and '* Evening." In the same number appeared 
" From Goethe," " Paan," " Lyric," " Waves," and a couplet 
immediately following, ''Art and Artist," and ''life and 
Death." In the third number were "Afternoon," "Love 
and Insight," " Sunset," " Give us an Interpreter," and the 
lines that follow on the same page. In the fourth number 
were " listen to the Wind," " The Wind Again," and " The 
Angel and the Artist" The first number of the second 
volume contained "Bettina," and "lines." In the second 
number were "light and Shade" and "Windmill" The 
third volume contained " Outward Bound," and " The Brook," 
while in the fourth volume the " lines," on page 306, only 
were hers. 

Caroline Sturgis was bom in August, 1818 or 1819, her 
family not being able to give the exact date. Her verses in 
"The Dial," were therefore written when she was only a 
little more than twenty years of age. Two of her later poems, 
" Begrets," and " Thou Dost not Bemember the Hour," have 
been set to music by Francis Boott She also wrote " Bain- 
bows for Children," and " The Magician's Show-Box," both 
of them successful books for children. She married William 
A. Tappan, who wrote the poem called " The Sail," in the 
second number of the fourth volume of " The Dial" Mrs. 
Tappan died October 20, 1888. Col. T. W. Higginson 
writes of her : " She was a picturesque, gipsy-like person, 
and sometimes called the American Bettine. I went to see 
her once in later years, and thought her inclined to turn 
her back upon early associations ; but I may have erred." 
In the biography of Hawthorne by Julian Hawthorne, and 
in Mrs. Lathrop's reminiscences of her mother, will be 
found many references to the Tappans. "The little red 
house" in Lenox, Mass., in which the Hawthomes lived 
from 1850 to 1852, was rented of them. The summer 
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home of the Tappans was in the immediate neighborhood 
of the little honse^ and it was located on a part of the fann 
they owned and cultivated. Their vdnter home was in 
Boston. Writing to Thoreau in October^ 1843, Emerson 
said : ** William Tappan is a very satisfactory person, only 
I wonld be very willing he should read a little more ; he 
speaks seldom, but easily and strongly, and moves like a 
deer." Tappan was one of Thoreau's Mends in New York, 
and he is frequently mentioned in his letters of that period. 
The Sturgis sisters were intimate friends of Margaret 
Fuller, by whom they were induced to contribute to " The 
Dial.'* Caroline Stuigis was a frequent companion of 
Margaret Fuller during her summer vacations, when they 
lived in the open air and enjoyed Nature with keen delight 
During her residence in New York, when connected with 
" The Tribxme," according to C!oL T. W. Higginson, she had 
"the companionship of a favorite friend, Miss Caroline 
Sturgis, with whom she enjoyed to the utmost the social 
and artistic delights" of that city. Caroline Sturgis had 
been an attendant upon Margaret Fuller^s conversations 
in Boston ; and in her account of them Mrs. Caroline H. 
Dall speaks of her as ** a most gifted and charming creature." 
Mrs. Hooper was also a regular attendant upon Margaret 
Fuller^s conversations, and frequently took part in them. 
Although she has been dead for more than half a century, 
there yet lingers a tradition of Mrs. Hooper^s brilliant quali- 
ties as a woman, and her poems are treasured and admired. 
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JAMES FEEEMAN CLABKE AND SARAH CLAEKE 

To the first volume of '' The Dial/' James Freeman Clarke 
contributed nine poems. The first of these appeared in 
the second number under the title of " First Crossing the 
Alleghanies/' being an account of a part of his journey to 
LouisviUe. Also in this number were printed three poems 
under the general title of '' Nature and Art " ; the several 
subjects being " Oaspar Poussin," " Dominichino/' and " All- 
ston's Italian Landscape/' In the third number was printed 
a "Hymn and Prayer " that has been used in several hymn 
books^ and verses addressed ''To Nydia." In the fourth 
number appeared a poem called " Dream," and two poems 
on art, one being caJled "The Genuine Portrait," and the 
other " The Eeal and the IdeaL" On first thought it may 
appear singular that a grave theologian should be a writer 
of poetry, but Clarke was not a dogmatist or a bigot, and 
much of poetry always mingled in his theology. " You do 
not get a true estimate of Clarke/' said Dr. F. H. Hedge, 
" unless you see him as a poet He approached all subjects 
&om the poetical side. This poetical habit of looking at 
everything gave him that fidmess which you have observed. 
The rest of us have written as if we were philosophers. 
Clarke always wrote, no matter on how duU a subject, as a 
poet writes. And though he has written few verses, it is be- 
cause he is a poet that he has done what he has done." None 
of Clarke's poetical contributions to " The Dial " were gath- 
ered into a volume. To the third number of the second vol- 
ume he contributed a review of an anonymous work on the 
"Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation," and signed it with 
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his initials. At the request of Emerson a letter of Clarke's 
on QeoTge Keats, a brother of John Keats^ was published in 
the fourth number of the third volome. Gtoorge Keats was 
Clarke's parishioner in Louisville, and his personal friend 
The letter was accompanied by notes of John Keats on the 
fly-leaf of " Fttradise Lost" in the possession of his brother; 
and Clarke reprinted it in his '^ Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches/' 

James Freeman darke was bom in Hanover, N. H., 
April 4, 1810. The second husband of his paternal grand- 
mother was James Freeman, for many years the minister 
of King's Chapel in Boston. His youth was spent in 
Newton, in the home or in the immediate neighborhood 
of Dr. Freeman, by whom he was regarded as affectionately 
as if he had been of his own blood. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1829, and fiN>m the Divinity School in 1838. 
Almost immediately after completing his theological studies 
he went to Louisville, Ky., where he was settled as minister 
of the Unitarian churdi until June, 1840. He was the 
leading editor of " The Western Messenger," and for five 
years had it under his control Betuming to Boston, he 
organized the Church of the Disciples in the winter of 
1840-1841 ; and he was its minister until his death, June 
8, 1888. 

When it was organized the Church of the Disciples was 
a novelty, and it was generally regarded as a very doubtful 
innovation. The plan of it cannot be said to have wholly 
originated with Clarke, for Dr. Karl Follen had introduced 
some of its features into the church organized by him 
in Lexington. It was Dr. Follen's idea to conduct many 
of the services of his church in the form of conferences, 
giving every person present the opportunity to ask ques- 
tions and to address the congregation. The same plan was 
to some extent carried out by John S. Dwight during the 
few months that he was the minister of the Unitarian 
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church in Northampton. Others tried the same experi- 
ment of social services^ in which all the congregation should 
participate, the idea being to secure greater interest in 
religious questions, less formality, a greater unanimity 
of thought between the minister and his congregation, and 
a more truly spiritual worship. The chief innovation made 
by Mr. Clarke was in securing a social participation of 
all the congregation in the affairs of his church. He intro- 
duced responsive services, invited laymen into the pulpit, 
held evening meetings for the study of the Bible and the 
discussion of religious themes, and secured the participation 
of many persons in the worship and the work of the church. 
He drew about him a large body of intelligent men and 
women^ and especially a great number of young persons. 

In other respects Clarke was an innovator upon the staid 
habits of Boston and its very conservative social spirit 
He was a reformer by nature and by conviction; not an 
iconoclast, but one always ready to adopt rational changes 
in religion or social life. He was opposed to slavery, and 
had preached and written against it in Louisville. While 
he did not identify himself with the more extreme anti- 
slavery leaders, he was one of the most devoted advocates 
of freedom for the slaves. He identified himself with the 
peace, the woman sufi&age, the temperance, and other 
reforms of a radical nature. On political questions he was 
outspoken, his pulpit never being closed to problems of 
civic duty and national ethics. Identifying himself with 
the most progressive party, he was always independent, 
freely criticising men and measures that he felt were 
not true to the interests of the people and the nation. 

Clarke built up for himself a church of his own, planned 
to conform to his own convictions, that gave him the 
utmost freedom, with a congregation composed of his 
personal Mends. He exchanged with Theodore Parker 
when that prince of innovators was at the height of his 
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unpopularitjr, with the result that a considerable number 
of persons withdrew from the congregation and formed 
the Church of the Saviour, which continued in existence 
for only a few years. Clarke was not a Parkerite, but he 
believed in freedom, and he was opposed to the dogmatic 
temper that sought to silence Parker. He was a moderately 
conservative Unitarian, with such a tendency to transcen- 
dentalism as kept him alwajrs open-minded towards all 
problems about the solution of which men differ. He had 
more influence than any other person, except Emerson and 
Hedge, in shaping the Unitarianism of to-day. His ^ Ortho- 
doxy : its Truths and Errors," "^ Steps of Belief'' "" Common- 
Sense in Beligion,** " The Ideas of the Apostle Paul," and 
other theological writings, are broad in spirit, conserva- 
tive in aim, and of a spiritual temper largely guided by 
transcendentalism. Perhaps no one not warmly alive to 
the truths presented by the transcendental philosophy could 
have written his ** Truths and Errors of Orthodoxy " with 
so little of sectarian zeal, and so great a readiness to appre- 
ciate forms of theological thought opposed to his own. 

With all the interests of the Unitarian body Clarke 
identified himself, writing frequently for its weekly and 
monthly pubUcations, serving for a number of years as 
the secretary of the American Unitarian Association and 
as editor of its "Monthly Journal;" but he was so little 
dogmatic that he was welcomed on all occasions by those 
of other creeds, and he was regarded everywhere as a true 
leader of Christian life in this country. His lectures on 
'' Self-Culture,'' when put into a volume, in 1882, were 
widely read, as were several of his other publications. He 
was recognized as one of the greatest citizens of Boston, and 
as one of the most influential of its ethical and spiritual 
leaders. 

While one of the most earnest upholders of Christianity 
as a revelation, and as the highest form of religion, Clarke 
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was ready to give recognition to the good in all other fonns 
of faith. His Lowell Institute lectures on the great relig- 
ions of the world, published in the *' Atlantic Monthly," and 
then in a volume as "Ten Great Eeligions," in 1871, 
showed his catholicity and his depth of spiritual convic- 
tion. This volume was followed, in 1883, by a second 
part on the ethnic interpretation of the great theological 
problems. If these works were predominantly theological, 
Clarke was led into wider fields in his ''Memorial and 
Biographical Sketches," 1878; "Events and Epochs in 
Eeligious History," 1881 ; and " Anti-Slavery Days," 1884 
In 1852 he joined with Emerson and W. H. Channing in 
preparing the " Memoir of Margaret Fuller " then published, 
writing the chapters relating to her early life in Cambridge 
and as a teacher. Clarke was also a frequent contributor 
to "The Christian Examiner," "The Atlantic Monthly," 
"The North American Eeview," and "Old and New," 
beside publishing a great number of sermons and addresses 
in pamphlet form. His published volumes were thirty in 
number, including "Exotics," a collection of translations 
in verse, largely from the Oerman, made in connection with 
one of his dai^hters, in 1876. 

There can be no question that James Freeman Clarke was 
largely influenced by the transcendental movement He 
was at an early date a student and admirer of Emerson, 
whose influence was greater than that of any other person 
in giving form and content to his theology. In December, 
1838, when Emerson's spiritual philosophy was being vehe- 
mently criticised, Clarke wrote to a friend : " As for Mr. 
Emerson, so great is my respect for the extraordinary 
dignity and purity of his character, so profound my feeling 
of the exquisite keenness of his intellect and the antique 
charm of his imagination, that I cannot bear the criticisms 
which must needs seem shallow though coming from good 
and true men. When we are permitted to meet a man 
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whose life is holiness, whose woids are gems, whose char- 
acter is of the purest type of heroism, yet of childlike 
simplicity, — shall we stop to find fault with the shape of 
his coat, or the coherence of his opinions, instead of grate- 
fully receiving this Heaven's gift?" It was the spiritual 
philosophy that enabled Clarke to maintain an attitude at 
once thoroughly radical, and yet conservative of the great 
essentials of Christianity. It enabled him to keep the forms 
of Christian worship, and to infuse them with spiritual 
insight and ethical integrity. It was these characteristics 
of his mind and his life that led Margaret Fuller to write 
of him : ^' He is a preacher. He is really a Christian, rever- 
ing what is above, loving and pitying what is below, and in 
manly sympathy, esteem, and tolerance meeting what is on 
a level with hiuL" 

Sarah Clarke, a sister of James F. Clarke, born January 
21, 1808, devoted her Ufe to painting. She was taught the 
rudiments of an education by Dr. James Freeman. Her 
mother kept a boarding-house in Ashburton Place, Boston, 
and among those who lived with her were Jared Sparks, 
Greneral Devens and his family, Horace Mann, Elizabeth 
Peabody and her sisters, who became Mrs. Mann and Mrs. 
Hawthorne. Sarah Clarke attended the conversations of 
Margaret Fuller, and she listened with delight to Emerson's 
lectures. She chose painting as a profession when a girl, 
and she studied under Washington AUston. In 1850 she 
went to Europe to pursue her profession, and remained there 
for two yeara In order to care for her mother she came 
home and spent a year in Milwaukee, and then returned to 
Europe, having persuaded her mother to live there with her. 
In 1856 she came home again, but returned to Bome in 
1868, having in the meantime cared for her mother in her 
old age and her last illness. Then she settled in Bome to 
pursue art in the company of Harriet Hosmer, Margaret 
Foley (one of the Lowell "mill-girls"), Crawford, and 
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others. Helen Hunt was one of her companions. She 
largely devoted herself to works of charity and philan- 
throp7> many a traveller finding in her home a most 
hospitable reception. She made a tour through the Dante 
country, visiting every place where he stopped or lived. 
She also spent a winter in £^ypt in company with a &iend. 

At the age of seventy Sarah Clarke returned permanently 
to America, and found a home in Marietta, Gku, where two 
of her brothers were living. She devoted herself diligently 
to her profession, and gave much attention to providing the 
little community with a public Ubraiy, for which she was 
able to secure a suitable building. Her last years were 
those of an invalid, but she lived a happy life until her 
death, which took place November 17, 1896. She was one 
of the first women to take up art as a profession, and she 
devoted herself to it with fidelity and success. 

Sarah Clarke wrote the little poem on Dante which 
appeared on the last pi^ of the first number of ** The Dial* 
She was an ardent student of Dante, as a series of papers in 
''The Century Magazine" for 1884 will testify. She pub- 
lished an account of Washington AUston in " The Atlantic 
Monthly," and she occasionally wrote for other publication& 
"Much of the happiness of her life," a niece has written of 
her, ''came to her ftom her artistic pursuits. It was less 
common then than now for a young girl to choose painting 
as a profession, and give to it serious study. She had the 
great privil^e of being a pupil of Allston, who was to her 
the kindest of friends and teachers. Sarah Clarke loved art 
for its own sake, with no admixture of ambition, and it was 
to her a source of pure delight." 
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FREDERIC HENR7 HEDGE 

Although Hedge was at first the choice of the memhen of 
the transcendental clab for the editor of ''The Dial" he 
wrote very little for it To the second number he con- 
tributed ''The Art of life— the SchoWs Calling,'' to the 
third number a poem called " QuestioningSy" and to the first 
number of the third volume a translation of Uhland's " The 
Oasde by the Sea." ^Questionings" was reprinted in 
various collections, and was sometimes called " The Idealist" 
It was one of the longest and best of his poems, though he 
did not write many. It was suggested to him while he was 
watching the stars during a sleepless night when he was 
travelling in the Bangor mail-coach, and it was com- 
posed under these circumstances and retained in memory 
complete. 

Hedge was bom in Cambridge, December 12, 1806, the 
son of Professor Levi Hedge, one of the leading men for 
many years in Harvard Coll^. In 1818, when he was 
but thirteen jrears old. Hedge was sent to Germany to 
complete his proparation for college, in charge of George 
Bancroft^ who was only eighteen, and had just graduated 
from Harvard. Hedge studied at the gymnasium of Ilfeld, 
in Hanover, and then at Schulpfiurte, in Saxony. During 
the five years of his absence he gained a thorough mastery 
of the German language and of German ways of thought 

He entered Harvard in 1823 and graduated in 1825. He 
graduated at the Divinity School in 1828, and the following 
year he was settled over the First Parish (Unitarian) in 
West Cambridge, now Arlington, where he was ordained 
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May 20. In 1835 he became the minister of the Independ- 
ent Congregational Society of Bangor, Maine^ where he 
continued until 1850. In the latter year he went to Prov- 
idence as the minister of the Westminster Church, and in 
1856 he took charge of the First Parish in BrookHne, where 
he succeeded John Peirce, his father-in-law, one of the most 
forcible and best beloved of the early Unitarian preachers. 
In 1857 Hedge became the professor of ecclesiastical history 
in the Divinity School, and at the same time editor of '' The 
Christian Examiner." He continued to preach in Brookline 
until 1872, when he became the professor of the German 
language and literature at Harvard, and removed to 
Cambridge. 

As a preacher Hedge was vigorous and scholarly, deeply 
religious and yet progressive. He said of himself that he 
was *' intellectually radical and ecclesiastically conservative." 
He wore a gown in the pulpit, a thing wholly unknown 
elsewhere in Bangor. He was inclined to the forms and 
requirements of the church, laying emphasis on the sacra- 
ments and sjrmbolisms of Christianity. Spending a year in 
Europe, in 1847, he returned with added zeal for the ancient 
usages of the churcL Some of his parishioners thought he 
was becoming a Catholic, and he did much incline to high- 
church ways. Concerning this tendency of Hedge to eccle- 
siastical methods. Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol truly said : '' He was a 
builder of the temple and an inspirer of the priest. Emer- 
son stood for the private soul, and what, through that, the 
divinity can breathe. Dr. Hedge, with equal warrant, urged 
the claims of society and the church. He would not lose, 
far less cast away, but preserve and defend, the treasure of 
authentic tradition in a spiritual communion and for the 
human race. For this pious office how well was he fitted 
by a learning and scholarship that made him supreme among 
his fellows, and a logical force which bore like a feather the 
heaviest load of ancient lore." 
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The pulpit style of Hedge was Websterian, being impos- 
ing, magisterial^ and impressive. He had what John W. 
Chadwick has called ** a resounding rhetoric/' which led Dr. 
James Walker to say of him that he was ""the only man we 
have who is master of the grand styla" 

Although religiously and ecclesiastically conservative, 
Hedge was liberal and progressive in his theological posi- 
tion. He was a transcendentalist, but not of the extreme 
type. With the more radical Unitarians, who formed the 
Free Beligious Association, he had little sympathy. Nor 
did he keep pace with Emerson in his individualism. 
Hedge was undoubtedly the ablest theologian the Unitarians 
have produced, the most vigorous and original thinker in 
that direction, and the most philosophical in his interpre- 
tations of theological problems. His " Reason in Beligion," 
and " Ways of the Spirit ** gave a new direction to the theol- 
ogy of Unitarians, and did much to shape the later ways of 
thinking of that religious body. 

Hedge frequently lectured upon important themes, and 
several of his addresses were notable for their vigorous 
thought^ their scholarly strength, and their robust style of 
delivery. In 1853 he gave a course of lectures on '' Medie- 
val History " before the Lowell Institute in Boston. Among 
the most impressive of his addresses were those on Dr. 
Channing, in 1868 ; on Emerson, in 1882 ; and on Martin 
Luther, in 1883. Other discourses that attracted much at- 
tention was the one on *' Pantheism ** before the Badical Club, 
and that on the '' Mythical Element in the New Testament," 
delivered in Boston, in 1872. He was a frequent contrib- 
utor to " The North American Eeview," " Atlantic Monthly," 
and other periodicals. In these were published brilliant 
articles on Leibnitz, St. Augustine, Schopenhauer, and Kant. 
His first book was published in 1848, and bore the title 
of " The Prose Writers of Grermany." It gave biographical 
sketches, with critical estimates of the opinions of a score 
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or more of the leading thinkeis and authors of that country, 
together with extracts &om their works. His next book 
was " Beason in Beligion," 1865 ; then followed " The Primeval 
World of Hebrew Tradition," 1870 ; " Ways of the Spirit," 
1877 ; '' Atheism in Philosophy, and other Essays," 1884 ; 
" Hours with Qerman Classics," 1886 ; " Martin Luther and 
other Essays," 1888. Hedge lived to the age of eighty-five, 
and died August 21, 1890. 

In a letter to Caroline H. Dall, in 1877, Dr. Hedge said 
of his connection with the transcendental movement : " It 
has no importance^ except in so far as I was the first in this 
country, to the best of my knowledge, to move in that 
direction. In * The Christian Examiner ' for March, 1833, 
in an article on Coleridge, I attempted a vindication of 
Glerman metaphysics, witii a brief account of some of the 
leading positions of the early writers of the school of Kant 
What I said I have no doubt was very poor and crude. I 
have not looked at it since, but it was the Jint word^ so far 
as I know, which any American had uttered in respectful 
recognition of the claims of Transcendentalism. Qerman 
metaphysics had been characterized as wild, visionary mys- 
ticism, unworthy the attention of sober minds. I am not 
so vain as to suppose that the words of one so young and 
so unknown as I then was could have had any power to 
remove this prejudice. Still, it was significant that 'The 
Christian Examiner,' an influential organ of the Unitarian 
body, should admits and by admitting seem to indorse, my 
words. Already there were here and there receptive and 
inquiring minds, whom the writings of Coleridge and of 
Carlyle — before the days of ^Sartor Besartus,* and the 
appearance in 1832 of linbeig^s translation of Cousin's 
'Introduction to the History of Philosophy' — had predis- 
posed to the rejection of the old sensualistic ideas. 

'' Prominent among these were (reorge Ripley and Waldo 
Emerson. German metaphysics, I think, had been studied 
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in the original by no American except myself. Other 
papers of mine in * The Examiner/ of which I now recall 
one on Swedenboig, November, 1833, and one on Phrenol- 
ogy, November, 1834, though not dealing especially with 
German metaphysics, looked in the Transcendental direc- 
tion. When Carly le sent three copies of ' Sartor Besartus ' 
— then unpnblished in America — to Emerson, bidding 
him keep one for himself and give the others to persons 
most in sympathy with the author, he gave one to me and 
one to Mrs. Samuel Kipley. 

''In September, 1836, George Ripley, Waldo Emerson, 
and myself called the first meeting of what was named in 
derisicm 'The Transcendental Club.' There was no club 
in any strict sense, — only occasional meetings of like- 
minded men and women. No line was drawn between 
those who were members and those who were not, except 
that as a matter of course certain persons were always 
notified. Emerson, Alcott, Thoreau, Stetson, George Sip- 
ley and his wife, Mrs. Samuel Bipley, Margaret Fuller, 
John S. Dwight, Elizabeth Peabody, Theodore Parker, 
Jones Very, Robert Bartlett, John Weiss, Dr. Francis, Dr. 
Bartol, and myself, were expected. Orestes Brownson met 
with us once or twice, but became unbearable, and was 
not afterward invited. George Bradford, Samuel Osgood, 
and Ephraim Peabody were sometimes present Dr. George 
Putnam came to one of these meetings, — in fact^ was one 
with Bipley, Emerson, and myself, to start them ; but they 
took a turn unexpected to him, and after the first meeting 
at Emerson's he ceased to coma My coming from Bangor, 
where I then resided, was always the signal for a meeting. 

"When 'The Dial,' the natural outcome of our move- 
ment^ was started, in 1840, 1 was asked to be one of the 
editors. This I declined for want of time ; and I feel some 
compunction now in thinking how little I did for it. Some 
verses of mine printed in it, and written about 1834, Emer- 
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son thought fit to preserve in his * Parnassus.' They were 
called ' Questionings/ have a tianscendental character, and 
indicate the problems with which my mind was then 
laboring. 

^* While living in Bangor I received a letter from Theo- 
dore Parker asking me to recommend to him a course of 
reading in Grennan philosophy, of which (as he said) I was 
supposed to know more than any man of his acquaintance. 
In my ' Prose Writers of Germany/ the introductory notices 
of Boehme, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling contain in 
the shortest space condensed statements of the characteristic 
positions of those philosophers, which, brief as they are, 
wiU give proof of my first-hand acquaintance with their 
writings." 
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WILLIAM ELLERT CHANNING 

One of the most frequent contributors to ** The Dial '' was 
William Ellery Channing, the younger, who fumished it 
with no less than sixty poems and prose articles, more than 
any other person. Nearly all of these appeared in the third 
and fourth volumes, and were secured by the solicitation of 
Emerson. In the second number, at the bottom of page 
187, were printed two lines from his pen. In the fourth 
number appeared a sonnet entitled " Hermitage," and also 
parts of a poetical play, with the title, " Theme for a World- 
Drama." In the first number of the second volume was 
printed a '' Sonnet to ." In the third number the poet- 
ical motto to Margaret Fuller^s sketch called " Yuca Fila- 
mentosa" was by Ghanning. In the second number 
Emerson printed a dozen of Channing's poems in an 
article called ''New Poetry," praising them warmly, but 
recognizing their defects. He said these poems were '* in- 
spirations, honest, great, but crude. They have never been 
filed or decorated for the eye that studies surface. The 
writer was not afraid to write ill ; he has a great meaning 
too much at heart to stand for trifles, and wrote lordly for 
his peers alone." Higginson says this article was " received 
with mingled admiration and rage by the critics, and with 
special wrath by Edgar Poa" 

When Emerson became the editor of " The Dial " Ghan- 
ning was invited to its pages frequently. In the first 
number of the third volume appeared a group of his poems, 
the successive titles being "Gifts," "The Lover's Song," 
"Sea Song," "The Earth-Spirit," "Prayer," and "After- 
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Life." The sonnet, " To Shakespeare," was also his. In the 
second number " Diige " and " The Poet " were written by 
him. « A Song of Spring," « Anna," " The River," " life," 

"To P "Death," were his contributions to the third 

number; and in the fourth were "To ;* and "The 

Friends." The first number of the fourth volume contained 
"The Earth," "An Old Man," "The Journey," and "The 
Glade ; " the second, " Autumn," " Allston's Funeral," " To 
the Muse," and " William Toll's Song ; " the third, " Autumn 
Woods," the "Fatal Passion: a Dramatic Sketch;" and 
the fourth, " To Eeaders," " The Death of Shelley," " A Song 
of the Sea," and " To the Poets." Fifty of Channing's poems 
were printed in " The Dial." Most of these were included 
in his " Poems " of 1843 and 1847. In the last volume was 
also printed a prose romance in the form of a series of let- 
ters, called " The Youth of the Poet and the Painter." It is 
an attempt to describe the education of a poet, how he was 
trained for his calling, and how he succeeded in overcom- 
ing the educational and social obstacles he found in his 
way. Evidently the author had not completed his task 
when " The Dial " came to an end, but his design and his 
theories are discernible without difficulty. In the seventh 
letter he gives an account of the way in which transcenden- 
talism influenced the youth of New England, quite of the 
nature of Emerson's treatment of the same subject ; and in 
the thirteenth he describes the influence of nature upon the 
poet, and how essential it is to the development of his 
moral and intellectual character. Here will be found the 
best of Channing's prose writing, and some of the letters 
have hardly been surpassed by any of the transcendental 
writers for delicacy combined with strength, as well as for 
simplicity and directness. 

William Ellery Ghanning, the younger, was bom in 
Boston June 10, 1818. His father was Walter Channing, 
the next younger brother of Dr. Channing, after whom the 
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son was named. He was a physician of prominence in 
Boston, became a professor in the Harvard Medical School, 
was for twenty years connected with the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and published several books and many 
articles on medical subjects. Ellery Channing studied in 
the Boston Latin School and in the Bound Hill School at 
Northampton, entered Harvard GoU^ in 1834, but did not 
graduate, the intellectual unrest of the time leading him to 
prefer other methods of completing his education His ac- 
count of Edward Ashford, in his '' Youth of the Poet and 
Painter," may contain much that is autobiographical, and 
will probably explain his reasons for leaving coU^ before 
graduation In 1839 he spent some months in northern 
Illinois, living in a log hut erected by himself at Woodstock, 
in McHenry County ; and in 1840 he went to Cincinnati, 
where his unde, James H. Perkins, was the minister of the 
Unitarian church. In 1841 he married Ellen Fuller, the 
younger sister of Margaret Fuller, and took up his residence 
in Concord. Ellen Fuller was educated by her sister, who 
was to her as a mother for many years. Higginson has 
said of her that she ** was in person and character one of the 
most attractive of women She had a Madonna face, a 
broad brow, exquisite coloring, and the most noble and in- 
genuous expression, mingled, in her sister Margaret's phrase, 
with 'the look of an appealing child.' I knew her inti- 
mately," Higginson continues, " her husband being my near 
relative [cousin], and our households being for various 
reasons closely brought together; and have always con- 
sidered her one of the most admirable women I have ever 
had the good fortune to meet. She not only had an active 
and cultivated mind, and a strength of character that sur- 
mounted some of life's severest trials, but she was as sin- 
gularly gifted in the sphere of home and social life as was 
her sister in that of literature." 
Channing at first lived in a house a half-mile northward 
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of the Old Manse^ and was a near neighbor of Hawthorne. 
Here he devoted himself to the writing of poetry, to out- 
door labors, and to the companionship of Emerson and 
Thoreau. He spent one winter chopping wood in the Con- 
cord woods. In his " Poems " of 1847 he has given an ac- 
count of his life in Concord, the poem being entitled ** New 
England : " 

" In my small cottage on the lonely hill^ 
Where like a hennit I must bide my time, 
SuzTounded by a landscape lying still 
All seasons through as in a winter's prime, 
Bade and as homely as these verses chime, 
I have a satis&ction which no king 
Has often felt, if Fortune 's happiest thing.'' 

In another poem he describes the woodman, and it is based 
on his own personal experiences : 

*' Deep in the forest stands he there. 
His gleaming axe cuts crashing through, 
While winter whistles in the air. 
The oak's tough trunk and flexile bough. 

*' Upon his floor a leafy bed 
Conceals the grass, and o'er his head 
The leafless branches trimly rise, 
The lattice of his painted skies. 

'' Within the tree the circles are, 
That years have drawn with patient art, 
Against its life he maketh war, 
And stills the beating of its heart. 

" The fibrous chips spin &r and near, 
A tangled nest of twigs around. 
And dry leaves whisper to his ear. 
He stops to hear the cheering sound. 

" Nought but the drifted cloud overhead, 
Nought but the stately pine afar, 
A glaze o'er all the picture spread, 
A medium that for suns prepare." 
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In 1843 he published a yolome of poems, including sev- 
eral that were printed in ''The Dial" The volume was 
edited by Emerson and Samuel G. Ward, the latter provid- 
ing for the cost of its publication. A second series was pub- 
lished in 1847, and this volume also included poems from 
" The Dial" In the same year appeared his " Conversations 
in Some between an Artist, a Catholic, and a Critic ; " and 
the next year was published ''The Woodman, and Other 
Poems." In this third volume of his poems the title-poem 
is descriptive of Us own life as a Concord woodsman. In 
1843 he moved to a lull-top in Concord, some distance from 
the village. He spent some months in 1844-45 in New 
York as a writer for the " Tribune," after which he made a 
journey to Europe lasting for several months. In 1846 he 
returned to Concord and located on the main street, opposite 
the house occupied by the Thoreau family and afterward by 
Alcott In 1855-56 he was one of the editors of the " New 
Bedford Mercury," and during this time made the acquaint- 
ance of the Eicketson family, who were intimate friends to 
Thoreau. He wrote for the newspapers while living in Con- 
cord, his connection with the " Boston Journal " beginning in 
1836, to which paper he contributed a series of essays on 
Shakespeare. For a number of years he lived alone in a 
small house in Concord, having separated from lus family ; 
but for a dozen years he was an inmate of the house of 
Frank B. Sanborn, where he died December 23, 1901. 

Although Channing has never been popular as a poet, or 
even read except by a few, he continued to issue his books 
of poetry from time to time. His " Near Home : A Poem," 
appeared in 1858; "The Burial of John Brown," in 1860; 
'• The Wanderer : A Colloquial Poem," in 1871 ; " Thoreau : 
The Poet Naturalist, with Memorial Verses," 1873 ; " Eliot : 
A Poem," 1885 ; " John Brown, and the Heroes of Harper's 
Ferry : A Poem," 1886. In "The Wanderer" he gave many 
fine descriptions of scenery in Concord, as well as of his 
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walks and talks with Emeison, Thoreau, and others. It is 
to a considerable extent autobiographical, and adds much to 
our knowledge of his mind and character. The book about 
Thoreau is largely quoted from Thoreau's diaries and letters, 
and it affords a full view of the intimate relations between 
the two men. The last of his poems is dramatic in form, 
and describes a visit of Mrs. Ellen Bussell, daughter of 
Father Taylor, the famous preacher to the seamen of Boston, 
to Brown and his men in his Virginia prison. 

Channing was a fit companion for Thoreau, for he was as 
original, as unconventional, and as zealous a lover of the 
outdoor world. He has not succeeded in making his genius 
felt, and yet those who know his work best r^ard it as of a 
high order. Hawthorne hinted at his defect when he wrote : 
" Could he have drawn out that virgin gold, and stamped it 
with the mint-mark that alone gives currency, the world 
would have had the profit and he the fiEime." But he was 
incapable of working in harness, was often whimsical, in- 
clined to a hermit* s life, and unwilling to bring himself into 
harmony with others. These conditions shut him off from 
active connection with his fellow-men when he was at mid- 
dle age, and have kept him secluded from the world since. 
After enumerating his various wanderings, places of resi- 
dence, and rare intervals of stated occupation, Mr. Sanborn 
says of him : '^ In all these wanderings and residences his 
artist eye was constantly seeking out the finest landscapes, 
and his sauntering habit was to take his friends and intro- 
duce them to scenery they could hardly have found for them- 
selves. He showed Thoreau the loveliest recesses of the 
Concord woods, and of the two rivers that came slowly 
through them ; he preceded Thoreau at Yarmouth and Truro 
and the Highland shore of Cape Cod ; and he even taught 
Emerson the intimate charm of regions in Concord and Sud- 
bury which he, the older resident and unwearied walker, had 
never beheld. ... In mountain-climbing and in summer 
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visits to the wilder parts of New EugUud he preceded Tho-> 
reau, being more at leisure in his youth, and less boond by 
those strict habits of study which were native to Thoreau all 
Us life.'* 

Channing was a frequent companion of Thoreau when 
they both lived in Concord, and they were correspondents 
when either was absent from that town. The letter in which 
Channing advised his friend to betake himself to a solitary 
life shows their intimacy and their knowledge ct each other. 
''I see nothing for you on this earth/' Channing wrote, ^ but 
that field which I once christened ' Briars ;' go out upon that, 
build yourself a hut» and there begin the grand process of 
devouring yourself alive. I see no alternative, no other 
hope for you.'' This outspoken advice Thoreau adopted, and 
a few mcmths later he built his hut on the shore of Walden 
pond. In his wanderings in Canada, New Hampshire, Berk« 
shire, and on the Hudson, Thoreau had Channing for his 
companion ; and he could not have had one more to his lik* 
ing. When Channing was in New Bedford, Thoreau wrote 
to Daniel Bicketson : ** He and I, you know, have been old 
cronies. How to serve him most efifectually has long been 
a problem with his friends. I suspect that the most that 
you or any one can do for him is to appreciate his genius, — 
to buy and read, and cause others to buy and read his poems. 
That is the hand which he hath put forth to the world, — 
take hold of that He will accept sympathy and aid, but 
he will not bear questioning, unless the aspects of the sky 
are particularly auspicious. He will ever be 'reserved and 
enigmatic,' and you must deal with him at arm's length. 
I have no secrets to tell you concerning him, and do not 
wish to call obvious excellencies and defects by far-fetched 
names. Nor need I suggest how witty and poetic he is, and 
what an inexhaustible fund of good-fellowship you will find 
in him." 

In writing to Thoreau, Emerson said : " Ellery Channing 
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is excellent company, and we walk in all directions." 
Ghanning cut wood for Emerson, as Thoreau caied for his 
house and his garden. Concerning one of his walks with 
Ghanning, in 1848, Emerson wrote in his journal : '' Another 
walk with Ellery Ghanning weU worth commemoration, if that 
were possible ; but no pen could write what we saw ; it needs 
the pencils of all the painters that ever existed to aid the 
description. . . . Ellery said he had once fancied that there 
were some amateur trades, as politics, but he found there 
were none. Even walking could not be done by amateurs, 
but by professors only. In walking with Ellery you shall 
always see what was never before shown to the eye of 
man." 

One side of Ghanning^s character was admirably described 
by Henry James, senior, when he wrote : " Ellery Ghanning 
seemed so human and good, — sweet as sunshine, and frar 
grant as pine woods." Another phase was wittily described 
by Emerson: ''Ellery Channing had a keen appetite for 
society, with extreme repulsion, so that it came to be 
a kind of commerce of cats, — love and hate, embraces and 
fighting." 

Ghanning was one of the most £Eutbful of the transcen- 
dentalists in his devotion to the cardinal ideas of that form 
of thought One of the youngest of the writers for " The 
Dial," he accepted the idealistic philosophy with loyalty. 
His poetry has all the excellencies and defects of those who 
most trusted this method of thinking. Its obscurities and 
eccentricities are prominent, and they are accompanied with 
failure to appreciate the value of rhythm and metre. His 
thought is subtle, his spiritual insight clear, but his method 
is often vicious. A few of his poems, in which he has ex- 
pressed most faithfully his transcendentalism, may be quoted. 
One of these is '' A Poef s Hope," contained in his Poems of 
1843. The last line of this poem has been often quoted as 
one of the best written in this country. 
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'* I am not earih-boni, though I here delay ; 
Hope's child, I siunmon infimte powen. 
And kngh to see the mild and sonny clay 
Smile on the shrank and thin antnmnal hoars ; 
I laagh, for hope hath happy place with me, 
If my hark sinks, 'tis to another sea." 



In the poem called ** Una " he shows himself a transcenden- 
tfidist who is always seeking the subtler and deeper meanings 
of life and its experiences : 

'*We are centred deeper far 
Than the eye of any star. 
Nor can rays of long sonlight 
Thread a pace of oar delight 
In thy form I see the day 
Earning, of a kingdom higher. 
In thy silver net-work play 
Thoaghts that to the Gk)ds aspire." 

In one of his sonnets he brings oat forcibly the transcen- 
dentalist's love of Nature, and his capacity for identifying 
himself with it by the ties of a profound sympathy : 

** I love the aniverse, — I love the joy 
Of every living thing. Be mine Uie sure 
Felicity which ever shall endare, 
While passion whirls the madman, as they toy. 
To hate, I woald my simple heing warm 
In the calm poaring son ; and in that pare 
And motionless silence, ever woold employ 
My best trae powers, withoat a thought's annoy. 
See and be glad, high imperial race. 
Dwarfing the common altitade of strength, 
Learn that ye stand on an anshaken base ; 
Your powers will carry you to any length. 
Up ! earnestly feel the gentle sunset bouns ; 
Be glad in woods, o'er sands — by marsh, or streams." 

The preface to his " Near Home " was addressed " To Henry," 
and gives loyal expression to his admiration for Thoreau. 
In describing the scenery of Concord, he says : — 
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'< For chiefly here, thy worth, — 
Chiefly in this, thy unahaled tnut, — 
Ample lelianee on the nnoeasmg 
Truth that roles the nether sphere aboat ns. 
That drives round Uie unthinking ball 
And buds the ignorant germs on life and time, 
Of men and beasts and birds, themsdves the sport 
Of a most healthy fortune, still unspent, 
So that all individual sorrows, 
Butts for jest, leap down the narrow edge 
Of thy colossal wit, and sheltered hide. 
There, at its base. 

" Modest and mild, and kind, 
Who never spumed the needing firom thy door, 
(Door of thy heart, which is a palace gate) ; 
Temperate and Mthlul, in whose word the world 
Might trust, sure to repay, unvexed by care, 
Unawed by Fortune's nod, slave to no lord. 
No coward to thy peers^ long shalt thou live, 
Not in thii feeble verse, this sleeping age, 
But in the roll of Heaven ; and at the bar 
Of that high court, where virtue is in place." 

Between 1848 and 1855 there was planned a volume 
devoted to the walks and talks of Emerson, Thoreau, Chan- 
ning, and perhaps Alcott It was to include passages from 
the journals of these Concord authors, as well as reports of 
conversations to be made by Ghanning, who was to have 
been its editor. This volume was not published, but Chan- 
ning used parts of it in his book about Thoreau, including 
passages from the journals of Emerson and Thoreau. A 
volume of Channing's writings is being edited by Mr. San- 
bom, which will include other passages from the proposed 
volume, as well as some of his earlier and later poems. 
Doubtless Mr. Sanborn will become Channing's biographer, 
and when that work is published it will be realized that he 
was a man of genius, that he was intimately connected with 
many of the leading men and women of his time, and that 
he deserves recognition as a genuine poet 
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In a personal letter Senator Qeorge F. Hoar has said of 
Channing's poetiy : *' I shall be much mistaken if some of 
his poems do not sorvive nearly everything that his gener- 
ation in this coontiy has produced." Not less appredative 
of Channing's poetic genius was Thoreau, who quoted his 
verses in the ''Week,** and said of him in *" Walden": ""The 
one who came from farthest to my lodge, through deepest 
snows, was a poet A fEurmer, a soldier, a reporter, even a 
philosopher, may be daunted, but nothing can deter a poet, 
for he is actuated by pure lova Who can predict his com- 
ings and goii^ ? His business calls him out at all hours, 
even when doctors sleep. We made that small house ring 
with boisterous mirth and resound with the murmur of much 
sober talk. At suitable intervals there were regular salutes 
of laughter, which might have been referred indifferently to 
the last uttered or the forthcoming jest" 

In " The Dial " Emerson early gave recognition to Chan- 
ning^s poetry, justly estimating its merits and its defects. 
In an introduction to ^ The Wanderer, " published in 1871, 
he again praised and blamed the work of his friend. ** Here 
is a naturalist," he wrote, ** who sees the flower and the bird 
with a poet's curiosity and awe, — does not count the sta- 
mens in the aster, nor the feathers in the wood-thrush, but 
rests in the surprise and affection they awaken. His 
interest in nature is not pedantic, much less culinary, but 
insatiably curious of the hint it gives of its cause, and its 
relation to man. All his use of it is free and searching, and 
with too much sympathy to affect more than is compelled." 

'' The author has one essential of his art — surprise. We 
like the poet whose thought we cannot predict, and whose 
mind is so full of genuine knowledge that we are sure to be 
enriched by every verse. This book requires a good reader 
— a lover and inquirer of nature ; and such a one will find 
himself rewarded. I can easily believe that many a reader 
and perhaps writer of popular poetry will, after short ex- 
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perimenty torn away with disdain from this rude pamphlet, 
and thank his stars that his cnltoie has made him incapable 
of pleasure from such charcoal-sketching. But I confide 
that the lover of woods and hillsides, and the true philoso- 
pher, will search, with increasing curiosity, records of nature 
and thought so novel and sincere. Here is Hamlet in the 
fields with never a thought to waste even on Horatio's 
opinion of his sallies. Plainly the author is a man of large 
reading in a wide variety of studies ; but his books have 
not tamed his invincible personality. 

** I confess to a certain impatience of a needless or even 
wilful n^lect of rhythm in a poet who has sometimes 
shown a £Etcility and grace in this art which promised to 
outdo his rivals, and now risks offence by harshness. . . . 
K there is neglect of conventional ornament and of correct 
finish, which even lookp a little studied, as if the poet 
crippled his pentameters to chaUenge notice to a subtler 
melody, yet here are strokes of skill which recall the great 
masters. Here is the mountain truly pictured, the upland 
day, the upland night, the perpetual home of the wind, and 
every hint of the primeval agencies noted ; and the thoughts 
which these bring to youth and to maturity. There is 
nothing conventional in the theme or the illustration, — no, 
but * thoughts that voluntary move harmonious numbers/ 
and pictures seen by an instructed eye. 

"Perhaps we may even thank the poet, who, in his verse, 
does not regard the public. It is written to himself, — is bis 
forest or street experience ; the record of his moods, fancies, 
observations, and studies, and will interest good readers as 
such. He confides in his own bias for meditation and writing. 
He will write, as he has ever written, — whether he has 
readers or not But his poems have to me and to others 
an exceptional value for this reason — we have not been con- 
sidered in their composition, but either defied or forgotten, 
and therefore consult them securely as photographs.' 
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THOMAS TREADWELL STONE 

The article on '' Man in the Ages," with which the third 
number of the first volume of " The Dial '* opened, was written 
by Thomas T. Stone, then minister of the Union Church in 
East Machias, Maina It was thoroughly in harmony with 
the ideas of the transoendentalists, but the author had not 
up to that time any personal contact with the leaders of 
that school of thought Its cArdinal idea, that of the fall 
of man through selfishness, was that entertained lyy Alcott 
and set forth in his writings. 

Thomas T. Stone was bom in Waterford, Maine, February 
9, 1801. His f&ther was a farmer in a new and sparsely 
settled region ; but he was able to send his son to Bridgton 
Academy, and then to Bowdoin College, from which he 
graduated in 1820. While at Bowdoin he was a room-mate 
of Jacob Abbott, the author of " The Toung Christian," " The 
BoUo Books," and many other popular works. An intimate 
friendship continued between the two throughout life. Im- 
mediately after graduation Stone began the study of the- 
ology, serving at the same time as a missionary in Oxford 
County. In 1824 he was settled over the Orthodox Con- 
gregational Church in Andover, in the neighborhood of the 
Bangely lakes, the most northwesterly town then organized 
in the State. In this pioneer region he continued imtil 
1830, devoting much time to study, lecturing largely on 
peace, temperance, and kindred topics, preaching three 
times on Sunday, and ministering to the settlers throughout 
a wide region. He wrote ** Sketches of Oxford County " at 
this time, a little book published at Portland, in 1830, and 
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long since out of print At the suggestion of William Ladd, 
one of the leadeis of the peace movement, he published, in 
1829, a series of sennons on that subject 

In 1830 Stone removed to Bridgton, and became the 
principal of the Academy in which he had begun his edu- 
cation. During the two years of his work in this place he 
had John Albion Andrew, afterward the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts during the Civil War, as one of his pupils. In 
1832 he became the minister of the Union Church in East 
Machias, in the eastern part of the Stata Here he had 
many intelligent and educated persons in his congregation. 
One of these was Ezra Abbott, afterward a scholarly and 
learned professor in the Harvard Divinity School Others 
were Dr. Samuel Hanis, a professor in the theological de- 
partment of Yale, Dr. Boswell Dwight Hitchcock, president 
of the Union Theological Seminary, and Geoige F. Talbot, 
one of the leading lawyers of Maina There were also the 
fathers of Professor George Harris of the Andover Theo- 
logical School, and Professor Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In this intelligent community, 
with its popular Academy, Mr. Stone found congenial society 
and an appreciative congr^ation. He zealously advocated 
peace, temperance, and anti-slavery ; but he was very pop- 
ular, and the whole county belonged to his parish, in fact 
It was not uncommon for people to drive from ten to 
twenty miles to hear him preach, and his acquaintance was 
sought by all the thoughtful and cultivated persons in a 
widely extended region. After the killing of Lovejoy at 
Alton, in 1837, Stone took an uncompromising position 
against slavery, and devoted much time to the advancement 
of this reform. In 1839 he was a delegate to the National 
Anti-Slavery Society in New York, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Garrison, Whittier, Edmund Quincy, and other 
leaders in that movement. 

As was almost inevitable at that time. Stone was led into 
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sympaiby and active oo-opeiation with all the refonns and 
new ideas of the day. One of hia sons has said of their 
influence at that time : '' It is impossible now to lealixe the 
fiennentation that was then going on in all the chnrches 
and political parties, and among sJl thoughtful men in the 
country. It was the beginning ot the great struggle between 
freedom and the opposing powers that were bent on main- 
taining a statu quo, no matter how contrary to right and 
conscience. By the small bodies of reformers, who were 
making themselves manifest in various parts of New Eng- 
land, every institution, every theory, every established prin- 
ciple was made to give an account of itself, and to declare 
its reason for existenca New social theories were widely 
discussed. The transcendental philosophy was making it- 
self known. The echo of all these discussions reached the 
little town of East Machias, and at once aroused the keenest 
interest in the minds of Mr. Stone and his young friends." 
The result was that his ministerial brethren began to chide 
Stone for not preaching in the conventional manner, then 
they proceeded to serious admonitions, and finally to ex- 
pulsion fi!om their fellowship, when he did not prove 
amenable to their discipline This made no change in his 
congregation, and he became more popular because of the 
attitude of the other churches. 

At this time Stone made the acquaintance and entered 
into conespondence with the transcendentalists in and 
about Boston. One of his correspondents was Mary Moody 
Emerson, the fiavorite aunt of Balph Waldo Emerson, to 
whom many of his youthful letters were directed, who 
largely aided him in his education, and of whom he gave an 
account in one of his later papers. A letter written to her 
by Stone was partly printed in Emerson's short paper on 
*' Transcendentalism '' contained in the third number of the 
second volume of " The DiaL" He is there spoken of as a 
Calvinist, but he shows himself to have been a strong tran- 
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scendentalist When the publication of '' The Dial " was 
b^un he was solicited to become a contributor, but he only 
wrote for it the one paper already mentioned. 

Stone's reputation as a preacher continued to spread, and 
he was welcomed into all the liberal pulpits in Maine. His 
house became one of the stations of the *' underground 
railroad/' then in active operation throughout New Eng- 
land. In 1845 he was employed for a number of months 
as the agent of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, and 
as such he lectured in many of the towns in the eastern 
part of that State. While thus engaged he preached in the 
pulpit of Dr. Channing, and also for the First Church in 
Salem. In the summer of 1846 he received a unanimous 
call to the Salem church, which he reluctantly accepted, not 
having hitherto been identified with the Unitarian body, in 
fellowship with which this church had been from the be- 
gioning of that movement In Salem he came into con- 
nection with a highly intelligent company of men and 
women, and his intellectual tastes found fall opportunity for 
expression. Although Stone was known as belonging to 
the anti-slavery party, lus devotion to its principles alienated 
his more conservative listeners, and especially after the 
nomination of General Jackson for the presidency. In a 
sermon preached in April, 1851, after the rendition of a 
fugitive slave in Boston, he spoke his whole mind on this 
subject, with the result that he withdrew from the church 
in 1852. A few months later he was settled in the smaU 
town of Bolton, where he had a congregation of farmers. 
In 1854 he published twenty-four of the sermons he had 
preached in Salem; and two years later the American 
Unitarian Association published in its " Devotional Library " 
a work from his pen, entitled " The Bod and the Staff." These 
volumes were thoroughly transcendental in their spirit, and 
expressed the religious teachings of that movement in one 
of its noblest forms. They were of a high intellectual 
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order, and they were written in a fine literaiy style. In 
one of the sermons he said : ''What is he» this devout mys- 
tic, but the infant seer amidst an infinite of mingled mid- 
night and morning ? The spirit^ which eye seeth not^ which 
ear heareth not, which uncierstanding oonoeiveth not, is 
really felt always, transcending all^ penetrating all, concealed 
like the finer essences and lives of things, yet like them 
appearing in the forms which it quickens, and the fruit 
which it fills and ripens. . • . Faith is the very thing which 
our age wants ; faith in the perennial inspiration, fiuth in 
the real presence of the One Spirit" Again he speaks as a 
genuine transcendentalist : ^ We may not claim the truth as 
folly possessed ; we may not decline research and change. 
To change, we know full well, men are averse ; to capricious 
or wilful change, with good reason ; but to change, as effect 
of broader prospect and clearer sight, we should continually 
aspire. Let us not shrink, then, from going up some height 
to which older creeds did not reach, to which the guides of 
our youth did not point, and below which the past of our 
lives has been spent'' 

While living in Salem, Stone welcomed to his home many 
of the transcendentalists. Bronson Alcott held conversa- 
tions in his parlors. Among his guests were Emerson, 
Hawthorne, WMttier, Gktrrison, Phillips, and others of that 
group of reformers. In the same place Geoige Ripley and 
Charles A. Dana presented the methods of Brook Farm to 
those who were eager to hear of the claims of community 
life. In Bolton Mr. Stone had less connection with the 
leaders of thought in his time, but he gave closer heed to 
his studies, for he had leisure for a more thorough study of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, Homer and Plato, the 
Greek tragedians, as well as the later German and French 
philosophers, and the great writers of English. Almost 
every book in his library shows the marks of his careful 
scholarship, in the numerous marginal notes and references, 
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which he was in the habit of making, as well as the more 
elaborate comments it was his custom to commit to paper. 
Nor did the fact that his parish consisted chiefly of rural 
people, whose education had been mainly that of the com- 
mon schools, make any difference in the quality of his 
sermons. He always gave of his best, whether his congre- 
gation listened or not, and without regard to the number 
who might come to hear him. 

As to so many others of the antinslavery workers, the 
Civil War gave courage and hope to Mr. Stona At its 
beginning three of his sons went out to the defence of the 
national cause ; and the next year a fourth followed, who 
returned not again. When Lincoln was renominated Mr. 
Stone voted for him, the first time in thirty years. He 
rejoiced greatly in the Proclamation of Emancipation, and 
felt that therein the nation had been redeemed. He car- 
ried on his parish duties faithfully and lovingly until 1859, 
when he went from Bolton to the only Unitarian church in 
Connecticut, in the little town of Brooklyn, where Samuel 
J. May had been one of his predecessors. He remained there 
until 1871, when he returned to Bolton, and there lived in 
rural quiet and simplicity until his death, November 13, 
1895. 

In 1853 Stone gave a course of lectures on English liter- 
ature before the Lowell Institute, in Boston. He treated 
the subject in an original manner, showing a breadth of in- 
sight and a completeness of knowledge that made the course 
of great value to the listeners. These lectures were never 
published. In 1866 Mr. Stone had conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by his Alma Mater. During 
his later years he preached occasionally, and gave lyceum 
lectures when opportunity offered. 

Writing of Stone after his death. Professor Nicholas P. 
Gilman, editor of " The New World," said of him : " Dr. 
Stone was a bom Platonist and transcendentalist : and the 
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movement of thought which did so much between 1830 and 
1850 to broaden and quicken the thought of America found 
in him a ready convert and an inspired herald. . . . With 
one strong beat of its wings, his seraph4hought rose to the 
supernal ether of divine principles and celestial ideals, and 
there moved about rejoicingly, beholding the fair intelli- 
gences of the heavenly vision. Though the common people 
may have heard gladly such a sublime gospel, it is no cause 
for wonder that they did not always hear understandingly. 
So this ' modest, retiring, deep, and interior man,' in O. B. 
Frothingham's words, ' a child of the spiritual philosophy 
which he faithfully lived in and up to, and preached with 
singular fulness and richness of power,' had to be content 
with effectually reaching a few. Having the happy gift of 
eternal youth he looked always around to friendly life in all 
who met him. . . . His transcendental futh had no hostility 
for the late words of natural science ; his interest was intel- 
ligent and active in the great events of the outside world. 
But in the pure, substantial sphere of the noblest books of 
all time he found his dearest joy and his deepest life." 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 

To the third number of the second volume of '' The Dial " 
James Bussell Lowell contributed three sonnets, signed with 
his initials. The first of these is dated April, 1819, but this 
is probably a misprint for 1839. Two other sonnets in *' The 
Dial" have been credited to him, the first being in the 
third number of the first volume, signed M. L. 0., and ad- 
dressed ** To a voice heard in Mount Auburn, July 1839 ; *' 
and the second is in the first number of the second volume^ 
signed " Hugh Peters,'' and prefeu^ed by the motto, " To die is 
gain." When asked, in 1885, to give a list of his contribu- 
tions to '^ The Dial," he replied : '' I would gladly help you 
if I could, but have no memoranda which would help me. 
I think you have noted all my contributions to ' The Dial/ 
After forty-five years one has forgotten much and wishes he 
had never had so much to forget ! TiU you reminded me of 
it I had forgotten that I had written for * The Dial ' at all. 
The teeth of memoiy loosen and drop out like those of the 
jaws." When a list of the articles and contributors was 
sent him, his reply was as indefinite as before : " I have 
read your article concerning 'The Dial' with great interest. 
It revived many benumbed memories and associations, but 
none that would help me to say that your list of what I 
wrote for it was not complete." It seems probable that all 
the five sonnets noted above were written by Lowell, though 
in regard to the first two there is some uncertainty. 

Lowell was too young to have been a member of the tran- 
scendental club, and he was not intimately connected at that 
time with the group of persons who edited " The Dial" In 
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some of his letters he appears to disclaim any comiection 
with the transcendentalistSy and his biographer says he felt 
called upon to defend Maria White, who became his wife, 
against the charge of being a transcendentalist, because such 
a charge implied the reproach of being a mere visionary. In 
an article on Thomas Middleton, however, he describes the 
poet as one who, " in the silent deeps of his soul, listens to 
those mysterious pulses which, from one central heart, send 
Ufe and beauty through the finest veins of the universe, and 
utters truths to be sneered at, perchance, by contemporaries, 
but which become religion to posterity." This is a very 
good definition of the transcendentalist, and its significance 
is increased by an account he gives in a letter written in 
September, 1842, of a conversation on spiritual matters. 
^ As I was speaking, the whole system rose up before me, 
like a vague Destiny looming from the abyss. I never be- 
fore so clearly felt the spirit of God in me and around me. 
The whole room seemed to me full of God. The air seemed 
to wave to and fro with the presence of Something, I knew 
not what I spoke with the calmness and clearness of a 
prophet" 

It is evident that Lowell did not often have such visions 
or whatever they may be called ; but his strong emotions, 
his vivid imagination, and his nervous temperament, were 
all calculated to make him an idealist He had the feeling 
of the true transcendentalist, that what he wrote was not his 
own, but was given to him from some higher source. His 
biographer says of the time when he was writing his first 
prose work, " Conversations on Some of the Old Poets : " 
" So fluent was he, so unaware of any effort, and so swept 
away for the time being by the stream of his ideas, that he 
seemed to himself as one possessed, and more than once he 
hinted darkly that he was not writing the book, but was the 
spokesman for sages and poets who used him as their means 
of communication. The visionary faculty which he pos- 
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sessed could easily be confused at this time with the half- 
rapt condition of mind fed with emotional ardor/' And in 
one of his letters, Lowell wrote : ^ I have always been a very 
Quaker in following the light and writing only when the 
Spirit moved." 

This conviction that he was in some degree the mouth- 
piece of divine power gave meaning to Lowell's conception 
of the poet as a seer ; and he felt called to use his gifts as if 
they were sent to him from a higher source, especially in 
maintaining the cause of human freedom. His biographer 
says that in his early years as a poet Lowell held ^ his head 
high and was intoxicated with the spirit of idealism." In 
harmony with this was Lowell's statement about his early 
poem on '^ Flx)metheu8." '' I have made it radical, and I be- 
lieve that no poet in this age can write much that is good 
unless he give himself up to this tendency." By " radical ** he 
evidently meant insight and prophecy, the breaking away 
from tradition and custom, and the interpretation of the 
future by means of the poet^s gift as a seer* This tendency 
led him to criticise the religion of his time or, rather, reli- 
gion in its institutional form as the churcL Writing soon 
after leaving college, he said: '' I am an infidel to the Chris- 
tianity of to-day." During the whole anti-slavery period he 
was in a condition of " impatient reaction against conven- 
tional religion." In this he was fully in harmony with the 
other transcendentalists, who rejected the forms and rituals 
of religion in proportion to the degree of their trust in the 
spirit. He regarded the churches as false to their trust, and 
as putting conventionality in place of spiritual reality. In 
his '' C!onversation8 on the Old Poets" he said that the 
church now needs reforming as much as in Luther^s time, 
and that the reforms must come from within. ''I will 
never enter a church," he wrote there, "from which a 
prayer goes up for the prosperous only, or for the unfor- 
tunate among the oppressors, and not for the oppressed and 
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fallen." Lowell's position we may folly realize when we 
find him writing to Longfellow : ** Christ has dedaied war 
against the Christianity of the world, and it most down. 
There is no help for it The Chnrch, that great bulwark of 
our practical Paganism, must be reformed from foundation 
to weathercock." This statement is much more explicit 
than the one he made in the ^ Conversations,'* and it was 
the result of his active connection with the anti-slavery 
movement. 

Although Lowell made no explicit statement of his con- 
nection with the transcendentalists, partly perhaps because 
his tastes were too distinctly SBsthetic and literary for that, 
yet what he says about the church and about his being the 
mouth-piece of the Spirit in his poetical work classes him 
with them without question. That he did not join their 
party shows his independence and the breadth of his in- 
terests ; but he could not keep himself aloof from the most 
vital literary and intellectual movement of his day. He 
grew up in the midst of the transcendental excitement and 
discussion, and it had a deep influence upon his mind and 
character. While not definitely connected with the move- 
ment, he was a transcendentaliBt in his philosophy and in 
his religion, as well as in his poetical methods. 
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XV 

JOHN MILTON MACKIE 

The author of the essay on Shelley, in the last number of 
the first volume of '' The Dial," was John Milton Mackie 
who was bom in Wareham, Mass., December 19, 1813. 
He graduated from Brown University in 1832 at the head 
of his class, was a student at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1838-84, spent some months at BerUn in 1834, 
and was a tutor at Brown in 1884-85. He studied law, 
but seems not to have entered upon its practice. He went 
to New York about 1836 and devoted himself to literature 
for twenty years. In 1845 he published a biography of 
Leibnitz, in 1848 a life of Samuel (rorton in Sparks's 
series of American biographies, in 1855 a volume of 
Spanish travels, in 1856 a life of Schamyl, in 1857 an 
accoimt of the Chinese insurrection of that year, and in 
1864 a volume of Southern travel. He was a contributor 
to " The North American Beview," " The American Whig 
Beview," " The Christian Beview," and other periodicals. 

In 1858, his health having become impaired, he moved 
to Great Barrington, Masa, bought the Pine Cliff estate, 
and devoted himself to agriculture. He wrote for various 
papers and magazines, but his chief occupation was that 
of breeding fine Jersey cattle, and he was one of the earliest 
importers of these animals. He was one of the founders 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club, and its president from 
1876 to 1879. He was an Episcopalian in his church con- 
nections, and had no intimate relations with the writers for 
'* The Dial" Although he was an admirer of Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller, he was not a transcendentalist He died 
at his home in Great Barrington, August 25, 1894. 
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JOHN FRANCIS TUCKERMAN 

The brief article on " Mwdo of the Winter/' at the end of 
the first volume of '' The Dial," was the only one written by 
John F. Tuckerman for that publication. He seems to 
have had no dose connection with the transcendentalists, 
and it was probably through his acquaintance with some 
one of them that he came to write this paper for its pages. 
He was bom in Boston, June 13, 1817, graduated at 
Harvard in 1837, and at the Medical School connected 
therewith in 1841. Immediately after completing his 
medical studies he entered the United States Navy as an 
assistant surgeon, and served on the " John Adams " at the 
South American, African, and other naval stations. In 
1847 he was made Past Assistant Surgeon, and was sta- 
tioned at the Naval Hospital in Chelsea, Massachusetts. In 
October of that year he was appointed to the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery at Washington, to which city he 
removed. In the autumn of 1851 he resigned from the 
navy, and went to live in Salem, having married a daughter 
of Leverett Saltonstall of that city. He held several busi- 
ness positions of responsibility in Boston, as treasurer of 
various institutions, and manager in a large number of 
private trusts. He was a man of distinguished integrity, 
and remarkable for his accuracy in the management of 
accounts. He died in Salem, June 27, 1885. 

Tuckerman was much interested in music, as his article 
will indicate. He had an exquisite tenor voice, and for 
thirty-five years he was active in the musical interests of 
Salem. He was president of the Salem Academy of Music 
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in 1854, and the next year of the Salem Choral Society. 
In 1870 he organized a chorus for the study of Mass 
musia For ten years he had charge of the music of the 
North Church in that city, then for twenty-five years of 
Grace Churchy of which he was for many years a vestryman. 
He made an extensive collection of church music for his 
choir work, and he wrote much music himself, one volume 
of his compositions being privately printed. ^' Dr. Tucker^ 
man's influence in the cultivation of a purer and higher 
style of music in our city," says one of his friends, '' soon 
became apparent, and the aid of his voice was early called 
for. He devoted himself for years to choir work with 
most successful results, bringing to its duties an exquisite 
musical taste and culture, and devotion to its interests 
rarely seen. He was called to the presidency of several 
of the musical organizations of our city, filling the respec- 
tive positions with peculiar grace and dignity, He was 
ever ready to respond to the many calls upon him as 
an ardent lover of music and a generous and disinterested 
patron of the arts. His compositions of sacred music are 
of a high order of merit, and while best fitted for use 
by the more accomplished singer and best appreciated 
by the cultivated musical ear, they will, we think, stand 
high as ranked by competent musical critics." 
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ELIZA THAYER CfLAPP 

Is the first number of the second volume of ** The Dial '' 
were printed five poems by Eliza Thayer Clapp. These were 
« Two Hymns," " Clouds;' « The Future is Better than the 
Past/' and "August Showers." In apersonal letter Miss Clapp 
said of these poems : ^'Iwas among the earliest and most en- 
thusiastic readers of * The Dial.' I became acquainted with 
Mr. Emerson about the year 1840, and, encouraged by him, 
did contribute several poems to 'The Dial ' of July, 1841. 
For thirty years I was a devoted student and ardent disciple 
of Mr. Emerson." Miss Clapp's poems were shown to Emer- 
son by a mutual friend, and on October, 1840, he wrote her 
the following letter, which, with those that follow, has never 
before been published : 

''These little poems which Mrs. L. has shown me, per- 
haps half in confidence, are so pleasing and even beautiful to 
me, that I cannot think it worth while to send my thanks 
through any third person, but must acknowledge their merit, 
my kind friend, to yourself I take so much joy in good 
verses that I beiieve I always open new ones with a ceLn 
slowness of belief, as if it were too good news to be true 
that more poetry had been written, whilst the right way of 
thinking undoubtedly is, that every one of us is at last 
a poet, how much soever he has been and still is wronged 
and hindered from his own, — from his thought and his 
expression of his thought. These poems show your pos- 
session of both gifts already to a high degree, and the best 
promise of a greater success. They please me first by their 
objectiveness, to use a word of the day. The common fault 
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of our young writers is, that they have no eyes ; they write 
about themselves, their own emotions, their thoughts on 
their own fortunes, and nature they cannot see for its own 
beauty or detach its universal meaning from its import to 
their temporary fortunes. They do not yet know that they 
have a i^ve^ nature with^ or over their petty one 
which they now exercise, and so the directest interest in 
every general and remote fact in the world, as it is a symbol 
or word to express some law of this Divine life of theirs. 

" But you, my friend, have a true eye and can see the fact 
as it appears. You are content with the beauty of the 
sign, out of a secret faith in your heart that it has noble 
meanings which will surely unlock themselves to patience 
and trust I am struck throughout these verses with the 
fidelity of observation, and I congratulate you on the habit 
because I reckon it a constant source of happiness. Then, 
the verses please me because they advance all the time. I 
have a fact, an honest experience of the writer's in every 
line, and not poetic diction. I like the precision of the 
thought and the simplicity and elegance, for the most part, 
of the expression. Before I return them (for I think I must 
keep them a little while longer to read again) I believe I 
shall take the liberty to mark a few words or lines which 
struck me as imperfect The stars and the clouds — those 
wonderful omnipresent companions of our life — seem to 
have spoken to you some of their best lessons, which you 
have reported without adding to or taking from. I shall 
have more to say on this poetry before it goes back, but I 
felt that it was high time to send you word that the manu- 
script was safe, and that it gratified me so much. 

" Mrs. L. asked if I would give you the names of any books 
which I thought would interest you. One of the most re- 
markable books of our times is certainly Bettine's letters, — 
' Correspondence of Ooethe with a Child,' translated by her- 
self into EnglisL I own a copy of it, and will gladly lend 
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it, to you one of these days if you have not seen it But my 
book IB now sailing in a veiy eccentric and retarded orbit, 
and I know not when it will come back to ma St. Augus- 
tine's ' Confessions/ of which there has been recently a new 
edition in English published, is a noble spiritual book. 
Herbert's ' Poems ' you have doubtless read. Sir Thomas 
Browne's ' Beligio Medid/ and the other pieces of his in one 
Yolttme of Mr. Young's, ' library of Old English Writers,' 
is one of my favorites. So is eminently Plutarch's 'Morals,' 
or the 'Miscellanies of Plutarch,' a book in five little volumes, 
which was once very rare in this country, but is now be- 
coming more common. Coleridge's 'literary Biography' 
and ' The Friend ' (especially the third volume) you have 
no doubt tried. I venture to send you a little work in 
French, which I have borrowed for a few weeks of a friend, 
which is certainly an extraordinary production of the modem 
France. A bolder or more poetic note is rarely struck. It 
is the work of a woman still living and writing under the 
fictitious name of Ceorge Sand. 

" When you have any more verses that please you, will 
you not allow me the pleasure of reading them ? If I had 
any verses quite in readiness - for I sometimes venture- 
I should send them to you by way of challenge." 

This letter is of much interest — perhaps more so than 
any given us by his biographer — as showing us how he 
dealt with the youthful persons who wrote for " The Dial," 
how he encouraged them, how great his anticipations of 
their skUl and genius, and how completely he put himself 
on a level with them. It has been often said that he was 
always expecting great things from the new poets he was 
discovering, but his generous treatment of them must have 
been helpful to them, far more so than a severely critical 
method, of which he was undoubtedly capable. 

In a letter dated February 8, 1841, Emerson said: "I 
return thankfully, though so tardily, these poems. They 
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seem to me simple and genuine poems of sentiment and re- 
flection. As a piece of metrical art the lines b^inning, ' A 
night of stars/ are perhaps the best ; but the piece marked 
1 [the first of the 'Two Hymns'], and the verses to the 
* Cloads/ are more agreeable to me, on a reperosal this morn- 
ing. I thought I had noticed, on reading them before, some 
careless or imequal expressions, but I have not found them 
to-day. On looking them over yourself, I think you will 
feel less objection than you expressed the other day to com- 
mitting the sheets to Miss Fuller's discretion for the enjoy- 
ment of many who can read but cannot write." 

As a result of this encouragement the poems were sent to 
" The Dial" A personal acquaintance followed, and Emer- 
son visited Miss Clapp at her home in Dorchester, now a 
part of Boston. She sent him other poems, as may be seen 
from the following letter, dated February 23, 1842 : 

'' Thanks, though late, yet warm thanks to my kind friend 
for her letter, and for her verses. I fear that the state of 
mind you describe in your letter, making poetiy seem hardly 
legitimate, because it is the exception and not the rule, is 
not true of you alone or of a few, but of almost all who write. 
Certainly it is not a right state, and must not be acquiesced 
in. The high states should be the habits ; and perhaps we 
must leam to be a little more austere to our love of trifles, 
and certainly must turn a more faithful, hopefiil eye to that 
inner Fountain which yields to our unbelief so slowly its 
waters, and yet a single drop from which may at every hour 
revolutionize, regenerate us, make us altogether another 
manner of peraon, not modify our works but transfigure the 
workman and lift him into perception and sympathy with 
new parts of nature. The day will come when our poetry 
will be no longer academical or an accomplishment and a 
resource, but will be our speech, because we cannot bear to 
express ourselves trivially and partially, but wish an utter- 
ance in harmony with all things. You see that I like your 
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discontent veij well, and think nothing more becoming to 
us than impatience of our limits, and faith that we shall 
outgo them alL Meantime, ^ in these dr^ of Bomulus,' I 
am veiy thankful for such good poetry as you send me, and 
especially 'The Leaves,' which is a true poem, new and 
trae in matter and form. Unless I am sharply forbidden — 
and you will not have that cruelty — I mean to print it in 
our little journal, that all my brothers and sisters may read 
it to whom I cannot read it audibly. So shall you be a 
minister of joy to many. The other verses to your poor 
friend, although, the subject considered, they are a veiy 
amusing jeu cFesprit, yet have to my ear a fine pervading 
rhythm or music, fit for the Oda Yet neither these nor 
'The Dying Artist* content me like 'The Leaves/ I am 
sure you must continue to write, and I shall be heartily in- 
debted to you, when you will confide more of your verses to 



me." 



I 



Only one of the poems referred to in this letter, that on 
" Autumn Leaves," was printed in " The Dial," but they 
are all to be found in ''Essays, Letters, and Poems," 
privately printed in 1888. The one Emerson mentions as 
addressed to " your poor friend " is evidently that entitled, 
" To R W. Emerson." Its opening verses may find a place 
here: 

" Qraceful and sweet and strong, 
Poet and Sage, thy leBSoiiB glow, 
The sheen refined of autamn's son, 
The dawning day's ethereal flow. 
Thoughts of distant eras come, 
Veiled in mystical star-shine. 
Filling the imperial dome, 
Spirit-honr of earliest time ; 
Hour of fidth with beauty's zone, 
Faith that scorns the weeper, Hope, 
And high resolves that bravely cope 
With the &r sky, that soft and fine 
Involve ns in its curve sublime. 
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No vexed nor turbid thought, 

No passion's muddied sea, 

No dreams of foam and fury wrought 

Win melody from thee, 

But the quiet deeps of soul. 

But the spirit's ocean roll." 

The closing verse gives evidence of Miss Clapp's deeper 
religious convictions, and of her philosophic insight : 

'* In a narrow tent 
Linger we, and pensively. 
Time and time through wind-torn rent, 
Qlorious earth and sky we see ; 
But the spirit's flight is bound. 
And as a majestic strain, 
Music to the artist dear. 
Pours its finer notes in vain, 
Falling on uncultured ear 
But as thrilling rush of sound, — 
So 'mid wonder and believing, 
Losing much and much receiving, 
Breathless with joy, as thought on thought 
Move on in ciystal form inwrought, 
Sweet shuddering as the stately sweep 
Unfolds new meanings deep in deep. 
Yet firm in reason's grand repose, 
As softly shines, as simply glows. 
As morning star or opening rose." 

Miss Clapp's poem in " The Dial " entitled " The Future 
is Better than the Past^" has had a somewhat singular 
history. For many years it was credited to Emerson, and 
with no denial from him of its authorship. It seems prob- 
able that he had forgotten who was the author, or the fact 
that it was attributed to him had not come to his attention. 
When the investigations were begun that have resulted in 
this book no one could say who wrote this poem, and Mr. 
Emerson's family could not positively affirm or deny that it 
was his. It first appeared with his name in the '' Hymns 
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for the Charch/' compiled by Frederic H. Hedge and 
Frederic D. Huntington, in 1853. Then it found a place in 
the " Hymns of the Spirit " prepared by Samuel Longfellow 
and Samuel Johnson. It also gained entrance as Emerson's 
into Dr. James Martineau's ** Hymns of Praise and Prayer." 
In many other forms Emerson had the credit of this fine 
poem^ with promise that it would finally establish itself as 
unquestionably his. 

Eliza Thayer Clapp was bom in Dorchester, Masa, Novem- 
ber 13, 1811, and she always lived a quiet home-life in that 
suburb of Boston. The transcendental movement brought a 
new life to her Unitarian faith, and she entered into its 
spirit with zeaL As a Sunday-school teacher in the First 
Parish of her native town, located at Meeting-House 
Hill, she had chaige for many years of a class of girls 
ten to fifteen years of age, and she prepared her own 
lessons for their instruction. These were published as 
" Words in a Sunday-School," in 1842. In 1845, another 
book, prepared in the same manner, was published in New 
York as ''Studies in Seligion." These little books were 
received with much favor by a small circle of readers, and 
were used as text-books in instructing others. Dr. W. H. 
Fumess, of Philadelphia, greatly admired the second of 
these books, and for many years kept a copy of it lying on 
his study-table for constant reference. After Miss Clapp's 
death Dr. F. H. Hedge wrote of her : " I entertain the very 
highest opinion of Miss Clapp. Of all my female friends — 
and indeed of all my friends — there was none who seemed to 
me to possess more profound spiritual insight Especially 
her ' Studies in Religion ' were a revelation to me, at a very 
important period of my life, of the most weighty and 
searching religious truths. In these, I can sincerely say, 
she was my instructress. I shall ever bless her memory." 

Miss Clapp wrote little for publication. She was an 
occasional contributor to ''The Christian Begister," the 
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Umtarian paper published in Boston, and she now and 
then wrote hymns for ordinations and other similar occa* 
sions. After her death a small volume of her " Essays, 
Letters, and Poems" was printed for circulation amongst 
her friends. She rarely went from home, came litde into 
contact with the Uteiary world, and had no literary ambi- 
tions. Hers was almost wholly a life of interior experiences 
and growth, and of more and more of religious aspiration. 
During a greater part of her adult life her chief intellectual 
contact with others was in connection with the classes she 
conducted in Dorchester. These were in history, literature, 
and philosophy. One of her Mends, in a personal letter, 
has described a class to which she belonged for about a 
dozen years, b^inning in 1873: ^Miss Clapp read to us 
various works, principally on philosophy, religious history, 
and religion in connection with philosophy, and by her 
eloquence and dear vision inspired us with something of 
her own enthusiasm. Those meetings formed one of my 
greatest pleasures. No public reading of any of her most 
suggestive papers gave any idea of what she was to her 
class. Sometimes she seemed almost inspired, and we 
would go home really uplifted. She also had classes of 
girls in history, and their enthusiasm for her knew no 
bounds. They all look upon those hours spent with Miss 
Clapp as rich in interest and mental stimulus, as well as 
historical knowledge. I never knew a person to have more 
warm Mends than Miss Clapp. Her pupils loved her 
devotedly." Others have given like testimony to the value 
of Miss Clapp's gifibs as a teacher, and to the depth of her 
personal influence. These classes met in her own house, 
and she taught them for the pleasure of it, without remu- 
neration. The number of persons who thus came under 
her influence was not large, but it was of the greatest 
importance to those who had the benefit of her teaching. 
Miss Clapp was widely acquainted with English and Ger- 
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man literatare, and her knowledge was thorough and dis- 
criminating. She greatly enjoyed intellectiial society, and 
she was intimately acquainted with Elisabeth Peabody and 
W. H. Channing, as weU as with other transoendentalists. 
She had a special liking for philosophy, and a rare gift for 
mastering its intricacies. She devoted much time to its 
stody, and her metaphysical investigations were pursued 
assiduously and appreciatively. She was a peison of de- 
cided individuality of thought, and was not content to accept 
the opinions current around her. She says of herself in a 
personal letter: ''I have always in the most curious way 
been out of harmony with the thought of my mates. When 
I was sixteen I was a belligerent Unitarian, while my friends 
were mild seceders from orthodoxy [in which she was her- 
self educated]. In my twenties, when Unitarianism was in 
the ascendant, I was caught off into the aerial r^ons of Mr. 
Emerson and the iconoclastic zeal of Mr. Parker. Now, when 
a generation has grown up to apotheosize Mr. Emerson, I am 
finding more substantial food in an opposite philosophy." 
This change of opinion was not due to want of sympathy 
with others, for Miss Clapp had this quality in a large 
d^ree, but because she was^ a student who was always 
searching for truth* 

During the transcendental period Miss Clapp was a zeal- 
ous student of the Oriental religions. Not finding herself 
satisfied with these and with transcendentalism, she turned 
to the Christian mystics, who more and more satisfied her as 
she went on in life. In 1854 she read Ephraim L. Frothing- 
ham's '* The Law of Tri-Personality," and a little later his 
" Philosophy as Absolute Science founded in the Universal 
Laws of Being," which was published in Boston in 1864 
She found much satisfaction in these works, and for a num- 
ber of years she accepted their teachings with deepest con- 
viction. Gradually, however, she grew away from this 
philosophy, and found in the mystics what was most 
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satisfying to her. She silently withdrew from her Unitarian 
connections, except socially, and found in the Trinitarian 
theology that form of belief that was most acceptable, though 
she connected herself with no churcL 

As an interesting phase of the effect produced on some 
minds by transcendentalism, the following personal letter is 
worthy of perusal : '' My own literary development, slight as 
it was. was arrested not only by the circumstances of life, but 
also by a total revolution some twenty-five years ago [this 
was written in 1884] in my entire habit of thought. I came 
at that time under the influence of a philosophic statement 
which revealed to me the falsity of transcendentalism so called, 
and the intellectual and moral weakness to which it leads. 
I am speaking of this philosophy on its moral and religious 
side, not as a phase in philosophic development only ; and 
in my small way I came to the end of it. Mr. Emerson's 
method, as translated into practice by his ordinary disciples, 
was to seek the presence and authority of spiritual law in 
one's own consciousness, and to consider the innermost facts 
of the consciousness as one in nature with Qod, and conse- 
quently divine in essence and infallible in its moral guidance. 
This analysis of the consciousness, apparently so lofty and 
sublime, and actually so full of charm and fascination, drew 
into its magic circle the intuitively religious, those to whom 
external observances were outworn toys — the more delicate 
and subjectively constituted moral natures, offended by the 
hollownJss and insincerity of social form^ and the young 
and imaginative, to whom common life and received maxims 
are prosaic and hard ; and the free movement into untried 
paths of thought is itself an allurement and reward. Hurt 
and disorder followed the releasing of ordinary minds and 
temperaments from the bondage of accredited and invested 
wisdom ; and the serene star of Emerson's thought was often 
travestied by lurid meteors. Minds trained in that school 
became often assertive and dogmatic of their ignorance only. 
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Some gain there was in greater simplicity and directness^ in 
speech and act ; but the predominance of feeling over thought 
robbed thought of its vigor and filled its domain with the 
vagaries of fancy. Tet I am glad to have been one of those 
caught up on the wild wings of that cydone, though it was 
some time before I and my Mends touched solid ground again. 
It swept clean away all mere traditional beliefs and pretences. 
It trained minds to the habit of seeking for first principles in 
action and thought ; and though I folly believe that the logical 
outcome of the transcendental movement is the extemalism 
and materialism of present thought and life — its superficial 
beauty and spiritual shallowness — yet I also fully believe 
that this is a preparation, through antagonism and opposition, 
for a coming statement of spiritual truth as a revelation to 
the Season, which shall coincide with the revelation made 
to sentiment and imagination in the rites and dogmas of 
Christianity, I did iS^ through the transcendentSmove- 
ment and, according to my capacity, was a thorough tran- 
scendentalist ; but it lies in my memory now as a very vivid 
phase of spiritual and religious experience, whibh I value as 
having brought me into the condition to perceive the value 
and reality of objective truth." 

The critical vigor of mind revealed in this letter prepares 
us to accept the statement of one of her friends, who says : 
" Miss Clapp's rare ability would have enabled her to fill 
honorably a large public sphere, had she sought it, but she 
lived in a quiet and even retired way. Tet her personal in- 
fluence was very distinctiy felt as a stimulus to intellectual 
and moral growth by the circle that drank from her unfailing 
spring of inspiration. Miss Clapp was a woman of rare 
character, as remarkable for her modesty, her moral insight, 
her power of imagination, as for her intellectual energy." 

One of the best of all the statements of the motives and 
the spirit of transcendentalism was that contained in Miss 
Clapp's « Dial " poem, " The Future is Better than the Past." 

Ill 
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It gave hope, courage, and faitL It was optimistic and 
forwaid-looking, and gave confidence in what is good and 
beautif uL It tamed the eyes firom the past to the fatuie, 
and made the present a time of promise. All this found 
noble expression in this little poem. 
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JONATHAN ASHLEY SAXTON 

The author of the article in the fiist number of the second 
volume of ''The Dial,'* on ''Prophecy, Transcendentalism, 
Progress," was Jonathan A. Saxton, who was bom in 
Gieenfield, Massachusetts, January 12, 1795, studied for two 
years at Yale, and graduated at Harvard in 1822. He was 
a lawyer by profession, but it was always distasteful to him, 
though he practised it more or less at different periods of his 
life. In 1823 he became one of the editors of the " Frank- 
lin Herald," and in 1825 he established the "Franklin 
Post and Christian Freeman*' in Greenfield, the latter 
paper being devoted to the advancement of the interests of 
Unitarianism in the western part of Massachusetts. In 
1827 it was transferred to Northampton as the " Old Hamp- 
shire Post^** but it was not successful. During the anti- 
Masonic excitement he was the editor of a paper in Troy, 
New York. In 1835 he published in Boston the " Child's 
Book of the Atmosphere." He was a frequent contributor 
to the "Boston Quarterly Eeview," the "Democratic Ee- 
view," and the anti-slavery papers. He was an able and 
forceful writer, an interesting speaker on social questions, 
an ardent abolitionist, and one of the earliest advocates of 
sufirage for women. Margaret Fuller says in a letter already 
quoted, that Emerson regarded Saxton's "long prosa" in 
"The Dial" with contempt 

His son, Samuel Willard Saxton, says of his father's re- 
formatory and literary activities, in a personal letter : " He 
was always deeply interested in all the reforms of the 
day, and was a radical of the radicals. He was one of 
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the earliest abolitionists, voted for James 6. Bimey for 
President, and was a subscriber to the ' Emancipator ' and 
' liberator.' All movements for reforms enlisted his sym- 
pathies, and being a friend of Mr. Ripley, he was much 
interested in the Brook Farm movement He was always 
writing something ; on the subject of slavery a great deal, 
politics, co-operation, temperance, all subjects pertaining 
to social reform and the elevation of humanity. In the 
days of the Lyceimi he had something of a local fame as 
a lecturer, and was invited to the various towns in Frank- 
Un County. He always spoke what he believed, but his 
subjects were not always popular. Bom a Unitarian, he 
became a radical in religious matters, and was a sincere ad- 
mirer of Theodore Parker, and all the leaders of thought 
who succeeded him.** 

Bufus Saxton, a son of Jonathan A. Saxton, bom in 
1824, graduated at West Point and was the military gover- 
nor of the Department of the South from 1862 to 1865. He 
was made a Brigadier Oeneral in 1865, and was in active 
service throughout the Civil War. When he was the mili- 
tary governor in South Carolina his father was appointed ' 
his private secretary, and rejoiced to be able to go to the 
place that had been the hot-bed of slavery, and to do what 
he could toward the elevation of the freedmen for whose 
emancipation he had labored so long in a different way. 
Samuel Willard Saxton, bom in 1829, became a printer, and 
was employed in the office of '' The Harbinger " at Brook 
Farm for three years. In 1862 he became a Captain and 
was on the staff of his brother Bufus, gained the rank of 
Major, and continued in the military service until 1866. 
Then he was with (Jeneral O. O. Howard in the work of 
the Freedman's Bureau. Becoming a clerk in the Treasury 
Department, he rose to the head of the Comptroller's office 
therein, which position he held until 1886. 

As will be seen from his article in '' The Dial/' Jonathan 
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A. Saxton was a tianscendentalist. He was much inter- 
ested in philosophical questions, and his paper indicates that 
he thought for himsel£ He was chiefly interested, however, 
in applying the principles of transcendentalism to practical 
reforms, as is indicated when he says : " The transcendental 
philosophy alone legitimates human freedom, and vindi- 
cates, and at the same time assures, social progress." He 
wrote for ^ The Harbinger," and his name appeared as one 
of its regular contributora In the second number of that 
journal was printed an address he had delivered at the laying 
of the comerHstone of a dwelling-house. It shows how thor- 
oughly he was in sympathy with the associationists at Brook 
Farm, and wherein he would modify their teachings by his 
ardent transcendentalism. ** Oar dwellings are now symbols," 
he said, " not of brotherhood, but of isolation. They utter not 
the harmonies but the discords of himianity. They present 
not the tokens of a true human society, but of a society dis- 
tracted, discordant^ fragmentary, competitive. They speak 
of hostility, sordid industry, selfish rivalry, every one for 
himself. ... To none of these purposes, — to no object of 
mere selfishness, — to none which is not in harmony with 
universal man, is the house, whose comer-stone has now 
been laid, destined. In the deep, irrepressible conviction, 
which, what thinking man, not wholly absorbed in selfish- 
ness has not sometimes felt pressing heavily upon his mind, 
that the present social system is a falsehood, at war with 
man's true development, and that if something better 
answering the wants and aspirations is not to be obtained, 
then is society a miserable failure, and man's true hope in a 
chaos come again ; from such a conviction issued the plan 
of which the building now commenced is the first step 
towards the completion. To the earnest striving for a true 
society, a better and more authentic social imion, a truer 
equality — to a nobler, because harmonious, co-operative, 
self-compensating industry — to the unfolding, in some 
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degree^ of the neglected truth, on the perception and appli- 
cation of which the fortunes of humanity must henceforth 
depend, that society, in its just and high idea, is but one 
extended household, wherein the welfare of each and all is 
best promoted by the friendliness, fidelity, mutual truth, 
and helpfulness of each and all ; to the efibrt for a truer 
and higher culture; to hospitality, to charity, to love; to 
the idea, in short, that the kingdom of Qod is to be on 
the earth as it is in heaven ; to these it is devoted and 
consecrated." 

This conception of the individual house as the centre of 
social activities, of the family as finding its chief motive in 
the moral renovation of the community, seems to have been 
in some sort carried out by Saxton in connection with his 
occupation as a farmer in Deerfield, to which a considerable 
part of his life was devoted. He died in that town, Sep- 
tember 22, 1874 
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WILLIAM BATCHELDER GREENE 

In the third number of the second volume of ** The Dial ** 
was printed an article on ''First Principles" by William 
Batchelder Greene, then minister of the Unitarian church at 
Brookfield, Mass. This was his only contribution to '' The 
Dial/' but his life was of such interest, and so fully illus- 
trates some of the tendencies of the time, that it may be 
told with some detail. James Freeman Clarke described him 
as ** the author of various profound metaphysical, theological, 
and politico-economical works," and Col. T. W. Higginson 
mentions him as being "strikingly handsome and merci- 
lessly opinionated." Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney says he was 
a " master of logic, and almost rivalled Socrates in winding 
an adversary up into a complete snarL" 

Greene was bom in Haverhill, Mass., April 4, 1819. His 
father was Nathaniel Greene, who edited newspapers in 
Concord and Portsmouth, N. H., and Haverhill, Mass., and 
in 1821 established the ''Boston Statesman," the leading 
Democratic newspaper of the State for many years. He was 
post-master of Boston from 1829 to 1840 and from 1845 to 
1849. In*the latter year he went to Paris, where he was en- 
gaged in literary work to 1861, after which time he lived in 
Boston until his death, November 29, 1877. He wrote 
much for the periodicals of the day, mostly under the name 
of "Boscawen." He translated G. Sporzosi's "History of 
Italy," 1836 ; " Tales from the German," 1837 ; " Tales from 
the German, Italian, and French," 1843; and published 
''Improvisations" in 1852. Young Greene entered the 
West Point Military Academy, July 1, 1835, and continued 
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his studies there until November 15, 1837, when he re- 
signed without graduation, on account of ill-healtL He 
was in the Florida war, being commissioned second lieuten- 
ant in the Seventh U. S. Infantry, July 18, 1839, and re- 
signed November 20, 1841. 

"He told me himself," writes Elizabeth P. Peabody in 
her " Beminiscences of Dr. Channing/' " that he had been 
commissioned at nineteen years of age and sent to the 
Florida war ; and he had just been permitted to resign, be- 
cause the surgeon of the army had pronounced him ill, with 
even small chance to get home to die. I learned later that 
he had graduated at West Point with high honors, was a 
profound mathematician, a keen student of the science of 
war and reader of military biography, especially of that of 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Otherwise he had little literaxy 
culture, his reading having been largely Lord Byron's and 
Shelley's poetry. ' Queen Mab,' he said, had been his gospel ; 
and his theology also was Shelley^s, — namely, that God is 
merely a complex of the laws of Nature. But his life in 
Florida had brought him to deeper truth. He was lieu- 
tenant to the celebrated Captain Bonneville, whose Indian 
imperturbability of temperament, iron will, and despotic 
habits made an immense impression on his imagination, and 
commanded his admiration. Captain Bonneville soon left 
him in command of a regiment of desperadoes (who were, 
however, condignly ignorant), and had counselled him to 
keep himself entirely aloof from their familiarity, in order 
to preserve the prestige of his authority. In the long in- 
tervals between short periods of intense military activity, he 
was alone in his tent with only his books and thoughts, and 
was knowing to gigantic crimes being perpetrated by the 
State government of Florida, which wholly misled and hood- 
winked the distant central government In one of his 
meditations on Captain Bonneville's and his own power 
over his men, he said to himself: 'These brutal men are 
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governed, not by the complex of my thoughts, nor by the 
complex of the laws of Nature, of which they know nothing, 
but by me, — a self-determining force, a free spirit, a person.' 
And at once it flashed like lightning upon him, ' And Grod 
is behind the complex of the laws of Nature, — a self- 
acting, free, supreme, infinite Person, to whom all finite 
persons are responsible.' He started from his seat» seized 
' Queen Mab,' and fiung it from the door of his tent into 
the far distance ; and then rushed to his valise and took out 
the Bible that his mother had put into it when he left 
home, and for the first time opened it He could not be- 
lieve that it was by blind chance his eye fell on the words 
from Isaiah quoted by Christ in the synagogue of Nazareth 
on the day he commenced his ministry : ' The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me.' As he read these words he thought he 
heard a roar of artillery, and sprang to the door of his tent 
*— to find that the roar was within his own soul I He then 
told of his reading the New Testament, and his study of the 
action of Jesus, and of the apostles after the Spirit had 
brought to their minds and interpreted to them the words 
of Jesus. Soon the desire arose in his own mind to leave 
the sphere of unhallowed activity in which he found him- 
self, and to become a minister of Christ So he prayed that 
Grod would take him out of his present bonds, for he could 
not himself break the oath of the soldier. ' And God has 
answered my prayer,' said he, ' and delivered me by means 
of this malarial fever, which incapacitates me as a soldier. 
I have not died, as the surgeon predicted I should; and 
already I have begun my theological studies in a private 
and desultory way, by studying out the history of the 
dogmas of the Christian Church, beginning with the Trinity.' " 
It may be that this account is somewhat highly colored, 
but it gives the essential facts. After leaving Florida, 
Greene was for a short time at Brook Farm, and then he 
entered the Baptist Theological School at Newton. His 
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studies led him to question some of the beliefs of the de- 
nomination with which he was connected, and especially 
that of the Trinity. He entered the Harvard Divinity 
School, from which he graduated in 1845, was ordained at 
Brookfield November 5 of the same year, and continued 
there until April 1, 1851. He then withdrew from the 
profession with which he had been connected, and devoted 
the rest of his life to reforms and to literary occupations. 
He married a daughter of Bobert G. Shaw, a merchant 
prince of Boston, and a sister of Quincy Shaw. 

Greene was a vigorous thinker and writer, much given to 
controversy, keenly logical, and with a love for metaphysical 
reasoning. During the period of his ministry he published 
a number of pamphlets, all of them controversial in their 
nature. The first of these was on the '' Doctrine of life," and 
appeared in 1843. It was an expansion of his article in 
'' The Dial," and presented the same ideas in a somewhat 
different form, as a result of changes of opinion. It was 
rather conservative, with a leaning towards transcendental- 
ism. In 1847 and the following year he published pam- 
phlets on the Trinity and Incarnation, and also a refutation 
of Jonathan Edwards' theories in regard to freedom of the 
will In these works he presented himself as distinctly a 
Unitarian, but with a marked love for independence and for 
criticism. In 1849 he sent out a pamphlet on " Transcenden- 
talism," dedicated to Emerson. His definitions would not 
have been acceptable to the leaders of that school, and they 
indicate that he was far from being committed to the accept- 
ance of its main positions. '' Transcendentalism/' he wrote, 
" is that form of philosophy which sinks Grod and Nature in 
man." Again: ''A transcendentaUst never reasons; he 
describes what he sees from his own point of view. So the 
word 'transcendentalist' relates not to a system of doctrines, 
but to a point of view ; from which, nevertheless, a system 
of doctrines may be visible. This explains to us why so 
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many, notwithstanding their desire, have been unable to 
read the vnitings of the new schooL They have tried to 
find a system of doctrines when they ought to have looked 
for a point of view," ''Transcendentalism affirms," he con- 
tinues, ^* that the soul creates all things — man, the universe, 
all forms, all changes, and that this wonderful power is 
possessed by each individual souL" Then Greene begins to 
make his logic bear upon the metaphysical habits of the 
transcendentalists, and he shows to what they are brought 
by their own premises, to conclusions not acceptable to any 
of them. He goes on to say : " The man, therefore, who has 
attained to right knowledge is aware that there is no such 
thing as an individual soul. There is but one soul, which 
is the Over Soul, and this one soul is the animating princi- 
ple of aU bodies. When I am thoughtless, and immersed 
in things which are seen, I mistake the person who is writ- 
ing this notice for myself; but when I am wise this illusion 
vanishes like the mists of the morning, and then I know 
that what I thought to be myself was only one of my mani- 
festations, only a mode of my existence. It is I who bask 
in the day, grow in the tree, and murmur in the passing 
brook. Think not, my brother, that thou art diverse and 
alien from myself; it is only while we dwell in the out- 
ward appearance that we are two ; when we consider the 
depths of our being, we are found to be the same, for the 
same self, the same vital principle animates us both (we 
speak as a transcendentalist). I create the universe^ and 
thou, also, my brother, created the same ; for we create not 
two universes, but one, for we two have but one soul: there 
is but one creative energy; which is above, and under, and 
through all." Then he discusses the several types of tran- 
scendentalism, as seen in India and in such men as Boehme. 
In conclusion, he states his own position as " spiritual life 
in Christ by making him, his truth, his doctrine, our 
nourishment, even as we sustain our natural lives by par- 
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taking of natural food." In a fourth edition of this pam- 
phlet^ paUiflhed in 1871, Greene more clearly defines his 
own position, when he says : ** A little thought will convince 
the reader that the theory that the soul builds the body is 
as plausible and as probable as the other doctrine, that the 
body builds the soul. In short, subjective-idealism is just 
as true as materialism ; and, we may add, just as fedse. As 
is evident, if we start with man alone, our reasoning will 
leave us, at the end, in transcendentalism (subjective- 
idealism) ; and if we take our departure in nature alone, we 
end, of necessity, in materialism; both partial, exclusive, 
and inadequate systems. The fact is, the body builds the 
soul, and the soul builds the body ; but (we will permit 
ourselves to add) it is €rod who builds both." 

His metaphysical studies foimd expression in a volume 
published by Greene in Boston during the year 1849, which 
he called *^ Remarks on the Science of History/' followed by 
an '' A Priori Autobiography." This work showed a decided 
mystical tendency, and was an attempt to interpret history 
in the light of individual spiritual experiences. In the 
form of the personal experiences and ideas of a man living 
at each of the great epochs of human history he summed up 
the psychological and spiritual growth of the race in civili- 
zation. His metaphysics did not desert Greene when he 
became a student of economics, as may be seen in three or 
four works he published on banking and finances. His first 
book of this kind was published in Brookfield, in 1850, on 
" Mutual Banking," and was a discussion of the nature of 
money, banking, and usury. He seems to have been largely 
influenced in his theories by the French socialists or mutu- 
alists, and he was especially influenced by Proudhon. Its 
practical purpose was to secure from the Massachusetts 
legislature a law permitting the inhabitants of towns or a 
group of towns to do their own banking, and to issue money 
in the form of promisory notes, secured by the farms of the 
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shareholdeis. He was able to induce the inhabitants of 
Brookfield, Ware, Warren, and adjoining towns to petition 
the Greneral Court, in 1850 and 1851, for a law permitting 
the establishing of such a mutual hanking system as he pro- 
posed. He printed a series of letters in the ** Worcester 
Palladium " advocating his scheme, and these were published 
in a pamphlet under tiie title of '' Equality." In this pam- 
phlet he said that banks created inequality between citizens, 
and that Massachusetts had become essentially socialistic in 
its control of the property of its citizens, or, more properly, 
plutocratic. The substance of these pamphlets, with addi- 
tions, appeared in a volume published in Boston in 1857, 
with the title: ""The Radical Deficiency of the Existing 
Circulating Medium and the Advantages of a Mutual Cur- 
rency." Greene's political activities led to his being made a 
member of the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 
1853, but he was not able to secure recognition for any of 
his special theories. 

After 1853, Greene lived in Paris for several years, and 
returned at the opening of the Civil War. He was appointed 
the Colonel of the Fourteenth Massachusetts Volunteers, 
July 5, 1861. This regiment became the First Masssu^hu- 
setts Heavy Artillery on the first day of January, 1862. 
He had control of the Long Bridge that led from Washing- 
ton into Virginia, and of Fort Bunion and Fort Albany, 
that protected this bridge and the aqueduct that supplied 
the city with water. In the *' Diary and Correspondence " of 
James Freeman Clarke is an interesting account of his visit 
to this command, in November, 1861. Subsequently Greene 
had command of an artillery brigade. In the autumn of 
1862 he came into conflict with General J. S. Wadsworth, 
Military (^ovemor of the District of Columbia, and John A. 
Andrew, Governor of Massachusetts, who interfered with 
his command, as he claimed. In his letter of resignation 
he also said that Major Andrew Washburn of his regiment 
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had been court-martialled by inferior officers as the result 
of sach interference on the part of Wadsworth and Andrew. 
His resignation took effect October 11, 1862. After this he 
acted as a volanteer aid to (General Butler in the campaign 
before Petersburg, and also at Bermuda Hundred. 

Greene then took up his residence in Boston and its neigh- 
borhood for a number of years. In 1864 he published a 
large pamphlet on *^ Consciousness as Bevealing the Existence 
of God, Man, and Nature." This was followed, in 1866, by 
a translation of *' Job," with notes, intended to give a fresh 
interpretation of this Oriental poem. In 1868 appeared a 
pamphlet on " The Sovereignty of the People," a defence of 
the rights of the people as guaranteed in the Bill of Bights 
of the several State constitutions. " The legal peoples," he 
said, '' and not Congress, are the true sovereign. It is the 
freedom of speech and of the press, the enjoyment of liberty 
and property, and the pursuit of happiness, which is to be 
ranked as of the natural right, and which is guaranteed as 
such by the State constitutions. If the legal peoples govern 
the governments, pubUc opinion governs the legal peoples ; 
and public opinion is formed by women and non-voters as weU 
as by men and voters." In the same year he appeared as an 
advocate of paper money, but as guaranteed by land-values. 

In 1870 Greene published "Explanations of the Theory 
of the Calculus," and he wrote other pamphlets on mathe- 
matical subjects, his ability in this direction being very 
considerable. His skill in logic appears in a pamphlet on 
"The Facts of Consciousness and the Philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer." This is a sharp criticism of Spencer^s 
position, and of his failure to base his philosophy on the 
facts of consciousness, as Greene claims. His own point of 
view is thus stated : " It is the life of the soul, and that life 
only, which is immediately perceived in consciousness. 
What is the life of the soul ? Observation in consciousness 
teaches us that it is a life of intelligence ; that it consists 
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mainly in immediate knowing; for if we feel or will, we 
know that we feel, and know that we wilL More careful 
and somewhat painful observation teaches ns that there is 
not only a life of the soul, but also something that is alive, 
— a knower. This knower perceives itself as subject, never 
as object, and as an intelligence; and this immediate per- 
ception or intuition of active and spontaneous intelligence is 
the only adequate knowledge the soul has of intelligence. 
If the soul attribute intelligence to other beings, it does so 
by induction only, and in the light of its intuitive notion of 
intelligence. The soul also perceives itself as one in the 
strictest sense of the word ' unity '. It has also intuitions of 
ideality and diversity. We might continue this enumeration 
through a detailed list of a thousand and one other intuitions, 
all of them unscientific in the sense that they are above 
science, and conditions without which science would be 
impossible. Such is the genesis of first truths/' 

Among other subjects on which Greene wrote were : " The 
Blazing Star," with an appendix treating of the "Jewish 
Kabbala ; " a reply to Dr. R H. Clarke on " Sex in Edu- 
cation;" and a letter to the Minister of King's Chapel on 
the condition of the working-people of Boston. He published 
" Imogen and Other Poems," 1871 ; and " Cloud-Bifts at 
Twilight," 1878. " Imogen " is a well written tale in veise, 
with considerable lyric power. Greene was not a poet, but 
he had a considerable facility in the production of verses. 
In 1875 he brought together, under the title of '' Socialistic, 
Communistic, Mutualistic, and Financial Fragments," about 
a dozen of his essays that had previously appeared in 
pamphlet form. These related wholly to one phase or an- 
other of his social theories, including his system of mutual 
banking, free-love and marriage^ and the status of the working 
classes. The volume concludes with an address of the Boston 
section (French-speaking) of " The Working-People 's Inter- 
national Association," written by Greene, revised by the 
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officers of that oiganization, and read to the New England 
Lahor Reform League, at its session for 1873. He was the 
vice-president and chairman of the executive committee of 
the Labor Beform League, and he seems to have been active 
in the IntemationaL While he thus associated himseK with 
the socialists, he appears to have been inclined to accept the 
theories of the anarchists as then represented in this country 
by E. H. Heywood, editor of " The Word," published at 
Princeton, Mass., and vigorously devoted to anarchism. To 
that journal he was a contributor, though he did not accept 
all the theories it represented. To the furtherance of the 
interests of working-men he gave much attention and enthu- 
siasm, largely identifying himself with their propaganda. 
His theories in this direction appear in his International 
address, wherein he says : ** The working-man ought to have 
the whole of his fair earnings ; but he cannot have this whole 
if other parties are paid the triple or the quadruple of what 
they respectively earn. . . . What is required at the present 
time is not so much equality before the laws as eqtbol laws : 
that is to say, laws that do not themselves bring forth and 
perpetuate inequality.'* 

Greene was well known to most of the transcendentalists, 
though[his extreme views were not acceptable to many of 
them. In November, 1841, Margaret Fuller wrote to Emer- 
son: ''How did you like the military-spiritual-heroic- 
vivacious phoenix of the day?" This was a very good 
description of Greene, for he was zealous, eccentric, arbi- 
trary, and mystical, and very entertaining in conversation. 
He was one of the four persons who addressed the Town and 
Country Club during the brief period of its existence ; and 
he frequently attended other gatherings of the transcenden- 
talists. At one of Alcott 's conversations the subject was the 
" Angelic and Demonic Man," a favorite topic with him. 
He described the angelic man as blond, of nervous tem- 
perament, with blue eyes, contemplative, intuitive ; in fact, 
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gave a very good descriptdon of himself. Then he described 
the demonic man as being strong, with dark eyes and hair, 
with great energy and will power, his eyes full of fire. This 
portrait was a very good one of Greene, who sat directly in 
front of the speaker. The company present saw the appli- 
cation being made, and waited eagerly for the outcome of 
the encounter sure to result Alcott went on : '' The de- 
monic man is logical, loves disputation and argument, he 
smokes/' etc. Then Oreene asked : '' But has not the de- 
monic man his value?" ''Oh, yes,** was the reply, ''the 
demonic man is good in his place, very good, — he is good 
to build railroads ; but I do not like to see him in pulpits, 
begging Mr. Oreene 's pardon.'' Then Oreene began to ask 
questions, which Alcott answered calmly and smilingly. But 
these questions were subtly logical and calculated to wind 
the speaker up until he confessed to absurdities and was 
evidently defeated. The combat went on, and with a growing 
interest on the part of the audience. Just as Oreene had 
brought his victim to a redtu>tio ad ahmird/wm Alcott soared 
away into one of the most eloquent of his flights of impres- 
sive speech, leaving Oreene and his logical apparatus quite 
out of sight. When Louisa Alcott was asked what good 
angel saved her father from the merciless defeat Oreene had 
prepared for him^ she replied : " Oh, he knew well enough 
what he was about" 

Oreene spent the last years of his life in England, and he 
died at Weston-super-Mare, May 30, 1878. He showed 
forth, as perhaps no one else did, the individualistic ten- 
dencies of transcendentalism. He was opinionated, dogmatic, 
and combative. These characteristics were well described 
by one of his friends : " Those who knew Mr. Oreene inti- 
mately could not but wonder at the fatality which prevented 
him from making that mark on the public mind which he 
made on all the individual minds that came within the 
sphere of his influence. In personal intercourse he was 
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delightful, stimulating the thinking powers of his com- 
panions, while often astounding them by his paradoxes. He 
became intellectually a come-outer of the most resolute 
kind. He afironted all accredited notions and conventional 
standards in a way that amazed even radicals. In his 
laughing, imperious fashion he told Theodore Parker, at a 
time when Parker was the horror of all New England ortho- 
doxy in religion and cautiousness in politics, that he re- 
gretted to find him such a rotten conservatiye ; and Garrison 
and Phillips he spoke of as brave and earnest sentimen- 
talists, but men who had small logical faculty to perceive the 
necessary results of their own propositions regarding the 
rights of man, and of no account as thinkers. 

'' In truth, Mr. Greene was the most inexorable of logi- 
cians, and had the audacity and intrepidity to accept all the 
consequences of any theory he adopted. He was one of the 
most original of American metaphysicians. He had studied 
the works of Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, Spinoza, 
Locke, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, and had delved down to the 
central idea of each of these masters in philosophy. 

" His wit, humor, geniality, the essential sweetness under- 
lying his argumentative habit, his grand indifference to 
everything which interfered with or assumed to check his 
independence, the cordiality of soul which ran through all 
his blunt contradictions of some of my most cherished 
ideals, and his friendly interest in everything I was em- 
ployed upon for the moment, are things I shall never forget 
I never met him without a renewed wonder at the increased 
amount of his generalized knowledge, and at the reach and 
depth of his philosophical thinking. By the character of 
his mind he could never be a conformist His individuality 
became more and more aggressive and untamable as he grew 
older. He was intended for a great man, but some subtle 
element in his nature prevented him from realizing the 
distinction to which his powers evidently pointed." 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN PRESBUBY 

Ik the third number of the second volume of ''The Dial" 

were printed two poems by Benjamin Franklin Presbury, the 

first a sonnet addressed ** To Mary on Her Birthday/' and the 

other a lyric entitled *" Music," and inscribed '' To Martha." 

It is not known that Plesbury wrote anything else for 

" The Dial" He was bom in Taunton, Mass., October 23, 

1810, and his £Btther was a captain engaged in the coasting 

trade to New York and Philadelphia. Young Presbury was 

educated in the public schools and in the Bristol Academy. 

He was early taken into his father's service, but want of 

robustness^ and his distaste for a sea*&ring life led to his 

being apprenticed to a tailor. He followed this occupation 

for a number of years, but the confinement injured his 

health, and in 1849 he joined the throng of goldnseekers to 

California. He related his adventures in a series of letters 

published in the Taunton newspapers. On his return 

he studied law, and entered upon the practice of that 

profession. 

Presbury was a student and a lover of the best literature, 

and he devoted himself more and more to writing. Early 

in 1859 he published a novel called '' The Mustee," which 

won him much praise. The learning displayed in it gave 

him recognition in literary circles, and he enjoyed the 

friendship of Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, James T. 

Fields, and many other literary men. When '' The Atlantic 

Monthly " was begun, in 1859, he became a contributor of 

poetry and of literary criticisms to its pages. Soon after he 

became the book-reviewer for the '' Taunton Daily Gazette," 
VOL. II. — 9 129 
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and he contributed to it many literary criticisms of an 
unusually high order. When the Taunton Public Library 
was opened, in May, 1866, he was made the librarian. 
After his death, which took place November 2, 1868, the 
trustees of that institution described him as a person ** who 
by Mb talents, taste, and attainments was more than fitted 
for the position he was content to occupy; one whose 
liveliest sympathies ever went with the labor and counsel 
he fiieely gave to promote its highest success ; and whose 
superior culture, keen discernment, and severe literary 
standards have been valuable aids in the formation, manage- 
ment, and uses of the Ubrary." He was a genuine lover of 
books, which he read constantly, and with a true apprecia- 
tion of their contents. He had a tenacious memory, and 
enjoyed reciting page after page from any poem he admired. 
He was thoroughly conversant with ancient and modem 
literature. He was a great admirer of the Greek philoso- 
phers, and he wrote a lecture on Socrates, which he de- 
livered many times. 

" The Mustee " is a novel of considerable ability, parts of 
the narrative being graphically related, while the incidents 
are of absorbing interest It is an anti-slavery work, the 
best parts of it describing life in New Orleans and the 
escape from slavery of a woman who is a mustee or mestee, 
that is, whose parents were white and quadroon, " mustee " 
being a contraction of ^ mestizo." A notice of the book in 
the second volume of The Atlantic Monthly" is just and 
truthful : " The plot of this novel is open to criticism, and 
we might take eipception to some of the opinions expressed 
in it; but it is evidently the work of a thoughtful and 
scholarly mind and benevolent heart, — is exceedingly well 
written, shows a great deal of power in the delineation both 
of ideal and humorous character, and includes some scenes 
of the most absorbing dramatic interest The character of 
Featherstone [who becomes the owner of the mustee, after 
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having had a child by her] is admirably drawn, and Bill 
Fink [a typical saloon-keeper and slave-hanter] is a positive 
addition to the literature of low life. We commend him to 
our Southern fiiends, as an example of one of the most pecu- 
liar products of their peculiar institution. The author of the 
novel has lived in the South, and his descriptions of slavery 
display accurate observation, candid judgment, and a vivid 
power of pictorial representation. The scenes in New 
Orleans are all good; and in few novek of the present 
day is there a finer instance of animated narrative than the 
account of Flora's escape firom slavery. The incidents are 
so managed that the reader is kept in breathless suspense 
to the end, with sympathies excited almost to pain, as one 
circumstance after another seems to threaten the capture of 
the beautiful fugitive. Though the book belongs to the 
class of anti-slavery novels, it is not confined to the subject 
of slavery, but includes a consideration of almost all the 
exciting topics of the day, and treats of them all with sin- 
gular conscientiousness of spirit and vigor of thought" 
The chief defects in ''The Mustee," which probably kept 
it bom a real success and a permanent place in literature, 
were an artificial and bookish style, which is especially 
noticeable in the descriptive portions ; and the slowness of 
movement of the earlier chapters, causing the whole book 
to give an impression of heaviness and a tedious minuteness. 
Had it been cut down one-half in length, the dramatic and 
narrative portions only being retained, " The Mustee " would 
have been one of the best of the novels produced by the 
antiwdavery agitation. 

In the second volume of " The Atlantic Monthly " was 
published a fine lyric, "Myrtle Flowers," from the pen of 
Mr. Presbury. In the fifth volume he reviewed with fine 
skill ''Goethe's Correspondence with a Child," and in the 
tenth volume his review of Carlyle's " Frederic the Great " 
was scholarly and just 
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The name of Presbmy is a very common one in the Old 
Colony, but it is spelled Presbrey by all the other members 
of the family. It was a fancy of our author to spell it as 
he did, and he claimed that the old heraldic spelling was 
the one he adopted. He was not married, but resided in 
the family mansion with a sister. In religion he was a 
Unitarian, and his own strong Uterary tastes brought him 
into intimate contact with ''The Dial" writers and the 
contributors to ''The Atlantic Monthly/' 
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CHARLES ANDERSON DANA 

Dana contributed four poems to ''The Dial'' The first of 
them was a sonnet which appeared in the last number of 
the second volume, under the title of " Herzliebste." In the 
first number of the third volume was a sonnet called *' Eter- 
nity." In the fourth volume were two sonnets, both signed 
with Dana's initials : '^ Via Sacra, "and '' To B. B." The last 
sonnet was addressed to Bobert Bartlett, a graduate of 
Harvard, one of the earliest transcendentalists, who died 
young. These four sonnets were written while Dana was 
a member of Brook Farm. In a personal letter he wrote 
of his connection with "The Dial" and of his own contribu- 
tions : '' Besides the sonnets you mention, I remember one 
other, the first one of all. Its title I cannot recollect ; but 
the first two lines were these : 

' Utter no whiBper of thy human speech'; 
Break not the infinite calm, even by a prayer.' 

[This was ' Eternity,' the second of Dana's sonnets, and the 
Unes quoted are the first and fiftL] I have also a vague 
notion that there may have been a short poem besides, in 
stanzas of three or four lines. I fear that I cannot give 
you any specific facts regarding the inception of the enter- 
prise. Though I knew of it beforehand, I happened to be 
away from Cambridge and Boston when the scheme took 
its definite form, and saw nothing of the first number until 
after it had been published. It made a great impression on 
the public, and Mr. Alcott's * Orphic Sayings ' were widely 
ridiculed and parodied. Some two months later, I became 
intimately associated with Mr. and Mrs. Bipley, and through 
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them was kept pretty well aware of what was done and to 
be done in the pages of the magazina The few things that 
I wrote were all handed directly to Mr. Biplej, except, per- 
haps, the first one, which, I believe, was given to Miss 
Fuller. My own recollections, as you see, are of little 
importance." In another letter he says : *' My relation to 
'The Dial' was rather that of an outside sympathizer and 
spectator." 

Charles Anderson Dana was bom August 8, 1819, at 
Hinsdale, N. H. He entered Harvard College in 1839, 
but he did not graduate, owing to a disease of the eyes, 
although he was afterwards given the degree. He was one 
of the early members of Brook Farm, its secretary through- 
out, the instructor in Greek and German, and the managing 
editor of "The Harbinger." Dana was but twenty-two 
years old when he went to Brook Farm, but he was one of 
its leaders and managers from the first He married while 
at the farm one of the members of the Association, Eunice 
MacdanieL He was one of the most frequent contributors 
to '' The Harbinger," and though some of his articles lacked 
in maturity, they were vigorous and practical He was one 
of the lecturers who went out to advocate associationist 
principles, and though he was not brilliant or eloquent on 
the platform, he was effective, and was listened to with 
interest He opposed the movement that led the commu- 
nity to accept the teachings of Fourier, and spoke earnestly 
against the change; but he was always loyal to the Asso- 
ciation. And yet those familiar with the inside history of 
Brook Farm can detect that there was throughout something 
that made Dana other than an idealist in his relations to 
the community. There was not an entire break, as so many 
have assumed, between his early and his later history. Nor 
was he altogether an apostate in his later years firom the 
beliefs of his youth. It was the practical side of Brook 
Farm that appealed to him, and he was never wanting in 
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ambition for power and inflaenoe. It is not to be thought^ 
however, that Dana was playing a part at Brook Farm or 
that he was not honestly devoted to the interests with 
which he was there connected. What is meant is that the 
youth was &ther of the man, and that he did not utterly 
repudiate in New York what he had accepted in West 
Boxbuiy. There can be no question but that he was sin- 
cerely loyal to the cause of association. He had a heroic 
strain in him, and a certain measure of ideal faith in the 
higher ethics. These qualities appear in a sonnet he con- 
tributed to *'The Present," in November, 1843. 

AD ARMA! 

O loiterer, that dsUiest with thy dreams 

Content to watch thyself in gracefdl ease, 
While clang of steel bnidens each passing breeze. 
And all the air is radiant with its gleams ; 
Where noble hearts, as noble heart beseems, 
Answer the world's great cry with earnest deeds. 
Fulfilling thus their own most inward needs; 
Is there no Spartan nerve in all thy frame 

That feels the summons to that solemn field? 
And canst thou then its sacred honors yield. 
And the high guerdon of eternal fi&me, 
For purple skies and wreaths of fading flowers, 
And a short lustre of these flitting hours P 

Dana left Brook Farm before the association had finally 
come to its end, and became connected with the ''Daily 
Chronotype," in Boston, of which Elizur Wright was the edi- 
tor. In 1847 he became connected with the '' New York 
Tribune," on which he rose to a position next that of Horace 
Greeley ; and he had much to do with making that paper a 
wide-reaching and powerful influence. In 1862, owing to 
disagreement with Mr. Greeley as to the conduct of the war, 
he retired from '' The Tribune. " He was at once made a 
special commissioner of the war department, and in January, 
1864, became the assistant Secretaiy of War. In 1865 he 
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became the editor of the " Chicago Bepublican/' and in 1868 
he returned to New York and became the chief editor of 
" The Sun/' which he made a popular and powerful joumaL 
He was a vigorous critic and incisiy e writer ; but he was 
thought to be without convictions and principles. By his 
former Brook Farm associates he was condemned as having 
deserted all the ideals of his youth, and he was looked upon 
as an apostate. He continued as the editor of *' The Sun" 
until his death, October 17, 1897. 

Dana was connected with Siplej in the editing of the 
'' New American Cyclopedia " from 1858 to 1863, and which 
they revised as the " American Cydopsedia " from 1873 to 
1876. He joined with General James H. Wilson in writing 
a biography of General Grant, which was published in 
1868. He compiled the " Household Book of Poetry," which 
first appeared in 1857, was revised many times, and received 
its last revision in 1884 In 1898 there was 'published in 
"McClure's Magazine" his '' Beminiscences of the Civil 
War." 
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JONES VERY 

Okb of the most remarkable of the prot^g^s of Emerson who 
contributed to the pages of '^ The Dial " was Jones Very, 
In a notice of Very's poems from Emerson's pen, pub- 
lished in the first number of the second volume of ^'The 
Dial," he says ** they are as ^cere a litany as the Hebrew 
songs of David or Isaiah/' and that ** they have the sublime 
unity of the Decalogue or the Code of Menu, and if as mo- 
notonousy yet are they almost as pure as the sounds of sur- 
rounding Nature I " To this notice was added Yeiy s sonnet 
on " The Barberry Bush ;" and in the first number of the 
third volume appeared a poem called '' The Evening Choir/' 
and a sonnet entitled " The World." The poem does not 
appear in either of the volumes of Very's writings edited 
by his friends since his death. 

Jones Yeiy was bom in Salem, August 28, 1813, the son 
of a searcaptain of the same name. He graduated from 
Harvard in 1886, became at once a tutor of Greek in the 
Collie, and a student in the Divinity School He was 
eminently successful as a teacher, gaining the affection and 
confidence of his pupils, and inspiring them with interest 
and even zeal with regard to the subject he taught He has 
been described by a person who profited by his instruction 
as '' one who fairly breathed the spirit of the Greek language 
and its literature, surrounding the study with a charm which 
vanished from Harvard with him." In 1843 Very was 
licensed to preach by the Cambridge association of Unitarian 
ministers, but he was never settled over a parish. He 
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preached occasionally^ and by those who valued the most 
spiritual statement of leligion he was gladly heard. 

Writing to Bufus W. Griswold, September 25, 1841, 
Emerson said of this mystic poet : '' Jones Very is a native 
of Salem^Uhe son of a sesrcaptain who made many voyages 
to the north of Europe, in two of which he was accompanied 
by his son. After his fother^s death, he prepared himself for 
college, and entered Harvard University in 1832, was grad- 
uated in 1836, and was appointed Greek tutor in the College 
in the same year. Whilst he held this ofBlce, a religious en- 
thusiasm took possession of his mind, which gradually pro- 
duced so great a change in him that his friends withdrew 
him from Cambridge and placed him for a short time in the 
McLean Asylum at Charlestown. His residence there pro- 
duced little or no alteration, and he soon went to Salem, 
where he wrote most of the poems in the little volume. He 
is now in a state of somewhat firmer health, I believe, but 
rarely writes any verses. In 'The Dial' you will find a 
brief notice of his ' Poems,' written by me, to which I know 
not that I can add anything excepting the few dates above 
written." 

The reference here is to a volume of" Essays and Poems," 
by Very, which Emerson edited and published, in 1839. 
This included a number of his sonnets and lyrics, preceded 
by three essays written or revised by him while he was at the 
sanitarium, the subjects being " Epic Poetry," '^ Shakespeare," 
and " Hamlet" In 1883, after the death of Very, a selec- 
tion from his poems was edited by William P. Andrews, 
with a brief memoir. This volume included only his reli- 
gious poemsy and so arranged as to indicate the several 
stages in his religious development In 1886 James Free- 
man Clarke edited a complete revised edition of Yery's 
poems and essays, with a * pre&ce by Cyrus A. Bartol, 
and a very brief '' biographical sketch " by Dr. Clarke. 

During his tutorship at Harvard, Very entered upon a 
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period of cerebral excitement approaching monomania, 
which gradaally subsided, but the effects of which he never 
outgrew. At no time did he approach a condition of acute 
mania, but for some years he was in a state of abnormal reli- 
gious exaltation, which had so little of insanity in it that those 
who knew him most intimately regarded him as the one per- 
son of their acquaintance who consistently accepted the 
truths of Christianity. ** Men in general," was the interpre- 
tation of Dr. Channing, " have lost or never found this higher 
mind; their insanity is profound, Mr. Very's is only 
superficial. To hear him talk was like looking into the purely 
spiritual world, into truth itself. He had nothing of self- 
exaggeration, but seemed to have attained self-annihilation 
and become an oracle of GhxL" Emerson spoke of him as 
^ profoundly sane," and " wished the whole world were as 
n^ul as he." Dr. Clarke said that Very's ** was a case of 
mono-sania, rather than mono-mania," and he gave an inter- 
esting account of the religious beliefs of the poet: "Mr. 
Very's views in regard to religion were not different from 
those heretofore advocated by many pure and earnestly reli- 
gious persons. He maintains, as did F^nelon, Madame 
Guion, and others, that all sin consists in self-will, all holi- 
ness in unconditional surrender of our own wiU to the will 
of Ood. He believes that one whose object is, not to do his 
own will in anything, but constantly to obey God. is led 
by him, and taught of him in all things. He is a son of 
God as Christ was The Son, because he always did the 
things which pleased his Father." 

Jones Very accepted the cardinal teaching of transcen- 
dentalism with an unflinching faith. It was not. a theory 
with him that man is in immediate contact with Grod, and 
may know of his will at all times. What he did and what 
he said, he felt that he was directed to do and to say by the 
Infinite Power. In fact, he claimed that he acted not of his 
own will, but always as he was directed. This theory he 
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accepted with the utmost literalness> so that he said to Dr. 
Channing that even the putting his hand upon a mantel in 
the room where they were was not of his own free-wilL 
He wrote his poems and his prose essays as they were given 
to him, and he regarded himself as only the messenger or 
spokesman of the Spirit. His sonnets on religious themes, 
especially, he regarded as containing a message that was 
" given him" by the Spirit He had an absolute confidence 
in the word that was thus spoken through him, and he 
gave it to others as something that had authority behind it, 
not as his own. He wrote to Emerson : " I am glad at last to 
be able to transmit what had been told me of Shakespeare. 
You hear not mine own words, but the teachings of the Holy 
Ghost" 

That he was an organ of the Spirit had become with Very 
a "fixed idea," but his cerebral excitement had no other 
effect upon him than to make him remarkably spiritually 
minded, so that he lived constantly in the realm of religious 
faith. Very was present at a conversation given by Alcott 
in Lynn during January, 1839, and what the latter then 
wrote of him shows his mental condition : ** He is a remark- 
able phenomenon. His look, tones, words, are all sepulchraL 
He is a voice from the tombs. He speaks of having once 
lived in the world amongst men and things, but of being 
now in the spirit; time and space are not, save in the 
memory. This idea modifies all his thoughts and expres- 
sions, and the thoughts and expressions of others also. It 
is difficult for those who do not apprehend the state of his 
soul to converse with him. I find it quite possible, by 
translating his thoughts into my own vocabulary, mentally. 
By so doing, we talk with ease, and understand each other. 
His speech is Oriental He is a psychological phenomenon 
of rare occurrence. He lives out of his organs ; he is dead. 
Each thought of his soul, when spoken, each act of the body, 
implies a resurrection of the spiritual life." Alcott seems 
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to have accepted Very's own belief that he had passed the 
resurrection^ and no longer lived as a denizen of the physi- 
cal world. Very spoke of }nB former hie, and of his having 
arisen and become a sapematural being. To the more 
ardent transcendentalists this seemed natural and true, and 
they were ready to accept Yer/s mental attitude as due to 
spiritual perfection, and not to an abnormal condition of the 
brain. 

Much of Yer/s poetry is dull enough, and not much of it 
rises above mediocrity ; but a score or two of his sonnets 
and lyrics, written during his period of greatest cerebral 
excitement, have not been surpassed in this countiy. He 
had a remarkable mastery of the sonnet form, and there is a 
true lyric power in a few of lus poems in that kind. Haw- 
thorne quoted some of his earlier work in lus *' Yirtuoso's 
Collection " as that of ''a poet whose voice is scarcely heard 
among us as yet by reason of its depths." Emerson wrote 
of his earliest collection of poems as " bearing the unquestion- 
able stamp of grandeur.** Bichard H. Dana wrote of the 
'' extraordinary grace and originality " of Yery's poems, and 
he called them " among the finest in the language/* George 
William Curtis said tiiat these poems were ''gems of the 
purest ray serene,*' and characterized them as '' a soul*s 
history written with a pen of light** 

The poetry of Jones Yery was very narrow in range, his 
subjects were not many, and he could use but a few poeti- 
cal forms. He was not much concerned about poetry as 
such, and it was only as the vehicle of the Spirit that it had 
significance for him. '' I value these verses,'* he said, " not 
because they are mine, but because they are not" He wrote 
what " came " to him, but he had no " leading,** as he said, 
to print what he had written. This was why Emerson 
edited the first volume of his to secure publication, and why 
no other collection of his poems was made until after his 
death. It was his lively interest in Yery that led Emerson 
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to prepare this earliest yolume. Miss Peabody was then 
living in Salem and greatly interested in Very. She sent 
his poems to Emerson from time to time^ and she per- 
suaded Emerson to secure Very an opportunity to lecture in 
Concord, Writing to her after he had met and heard Very, 
Emerson said : ** I write to thank your sagacity that detects 
such wise men as Mr. Yery, from whose conversation and 
lecture I have had a true and high satisfaction. I heartily 
congratulate myself on being, as it were, anew in such 
company." Writing to Very of his poetry, Emerson said : 
" Do not, I beg of you, let a whisper or a sigh of the Muse 
go unattended to or unrecorded." Once when Very went 
from his house, Emerson wrote : ''In dismissing him I seem 
to have discharged an arrow into the heart of Society. 
Wherever that young enthusiast goes he will astonish and 
disconcert men by dividing for them the cloud that covers 
the gulf in man." 

After his retirement from his tutorship at Harvard Very 
spent his whole life in Salem, living there with two sisters 
in the house inherited from his father. He spent his morn- 
ings in his study, devoting much time to reading; his 
afternoons were usually given to walking fax and wide 
about Salem, and during these usually solitary excursions 
his poems were composed, being written down on his return 
to his room. He led a quiet, retired, and studious life. 
His poems were occasionally printed in the local journals, 
and in the Unitarian periodicals. He died in the hou^ 
where he had lived. May 8, 1880. 
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CHARLES KING NEWCOMB 

A SKETCH appealed in the first number of the third volume 
of "The Dial" called -The Two Dolons," the author of 
which was Charles King Newcomb. Evidently a series 
was planned, but only this article was published. It is 
doubtful if the account of the second Dolon was written. 
On June 9, 1842, Emerson wrote to Margaret Fuller : " I 
wish you to know that I have ' Dolon ' in black and white, 
and that I account Charles K. a true genius ; his writing fills 
me with joy, so simple, so subtle, and so strong is it. There 
are sentences in ' Dolon ' worth the printing of ' The Dial ' 
that they may go forth." This paper was given to " The 
Dial " at Emerson's request, and he had great expectations 
of Newcomb's genius. 

Newcomb was graduated at Brown University in 1837. 
He went to Brook Farm almost at the first and was a 
boarder there. He took no active part in the community, 
seems to have had little sympathy with its purposes, but he 
found the life there congenial In fact, he seems to have 
held himself quite aloof from the serious purposes of the 
community, and to have been in it but not of it He was 
drawn to the Catholic Church, but in a sentimental or 
poetical fashion. Its ritual and its symbolisms attracted him, 
but not its doctrines or its claims as the depository of 
revelation. He adorned his room at the Eyrie with pictures 
of Catholic saints, and he erected in it some kind of an 
imitation altar, before which he said his prayers or recited 
the rituaL He appears to have been an American Pre- 
Raphaelite, with most of the characteristics of the group of 
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Englishmen who took that name and have made themselves 
famous. He had a mystic's ardor for nature, adored the 
past and its forms, and enjoyed nothing so much as con- 
templation. He ;had a feminine temperament, full of sen- 
sibiUty, and wished to do only what pleased his own 
fancy. 

Mrs. Georgiana Bruce Kirby, in her " Years of Experience : 
An Autobiographical Narrative," has given an interesting ac- 
count of Newcomb at Brook Farm : 

" It was easy to discriminate between members of the 
association — boarders, half-boarders, and pupils — by the 
air of business or leisure observable in them. Mr. Charles 
K. for instance, whose room adjoined mine at the Eyrie, 
was a full boarder. I was sure of this from his habit of 
reading Greek aloud after the working members of the 
household had retired, and not infrequently breaking out 
solemnly with the church litany in the middle of the night. 
The walls of the rooms were not so thick but his invoca- 
tions were audible through them. He was a young man 
with large, devout eyes, which had an absorbed expression. 
There was a want of firmness in his gait, and his long black 
curls deserved more care than he bestowed on them. Mr. 
N. was highly est^med by Emerson because of his rare in- 
tuitiveness and his love of nature. He stayed at the com- 
munity to escape the distractions and formalities of society. 
He had a genius for penetrating to the very core of a sub- 
ject, so that a few words from him often impressed his 
hearers more than an hour^s talk with one more healthily 
balanced. In every way he was eccentric. 

" His high, small room, with its French window, which 
had a view across the meadows to the edge of the woods, 
was generally adorned with nature's trophies — stately bul- 
rushes, weird-looking, moss-covered branches, ferns, and 
brakes. As he was inclined, from some temporary sentiment, 
to enjoy certain Catholic emblems, he kept an unpainted 
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wooden cross on his table, at the foot of which generally lay 
a few violets or other wild flowers. On the waUs were en- 
gravings of Jesus^ Ignatius Loyola, and Xavier, framed with 
wreaths of the creeping vine. All this was most unique and 
romantic in my eyes." 

One of the members of Brook Farm has said of Newcomb 
that when he was skating on the Charles Siver, and heard a 
church-bell ringing on Sunday morning, he would put off 
his skates, take them in his hand, enter the church while 
the service was progressing, kneel before the altar, and after 
praying for a few moments, retire without recognition of 
the congregation. The same person relates that when he 
first heard of the famous dancer, Fanny Elssler, he called 
her '' a vile creature ; " but when he had seen her dancing 
he placed her portrait between that of Loyola and Xavier 
behind his imitation altar. These anecdotes are very likely 
exaggerations, and yet it is evident that Newcomb had a 
fondness for symbolism and for the mystical wherever 
found His paper in "The Dial" is sufficient evidence of 
this, and of his delight in what is vague and mysterious. 
This sketch was much admired and it was much discussed. 
It was also the subject of much merriment on the part of 
critics, being laughed at and caricatured almost as much as 
Alcott's " Orphic Sayings." Even so ardent a transcenden- 
talist as W. H. Channing could write of it to Maigaret 
Fuller : '' ' Dolon ' is full to crowding with truth and beauty, 
but alas 1 it has no key-note for earthly instruments. It is 
a song made for heaven's harps, sung to the spinet of 
earth." 

Involved and ungrammatical as " Dolon " is, with many 

obscurities and incomprehensible passages, it was carefully 

revised by Emerson for the pages of " The Dial," Elizabeth 

Hoar giving her assistance to make it readable. For a 

number of years Emerson saw something of Newcomb from 

time to time, who visited him in Concord, and an occasional 
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letter passed between them. In May, 1843, Emerson wrote 
to Newcomb : '* Can 70a not send me some new tidings of 
yourself, — that your health is confirmed, that your heart is 
richer, that thoughts abound, and ever from higher centres, 
that your aims define themselyes and yet soar the while, as 
one finds the zenith in blue sky, and then £eu* above the 
azure in a star ? " 

Newcomb was bom in Providence in 1820, and after 
leaving Brook Farm he returned to that city. In 1862 he 
served for three months in the Tenth Shode Island Volun- 
teer Infantiy. In 1870 he went to Europe, and lived in 
London and Paris imtil his death in the latter city, in 1894 

In his youth Newcomb proposed to enter the ministry, 
but he abandoned that purpose because he '' found it im- 
possible to be a sectarian." He loved simplicity and seclu- 
sion, and he appears to have had an aversion to serious and 
persistent duties. Emerson said of him that " he hated in- 
tellect with the ferocity of a Swedenboig." Some of the 
sentences and passages in "Dolon" are remeurkable, and 
the whole sketch is one of the most striking contained in the 
pages of " The Dial" " Poetry is a fertility of humanity,'' 
Newcomb says, '* and the real life of the deep and substan- 
tial part of man, in which also great experience goes on, 
even like that which a life in the world would give, only it 
is deeper and more individual within the man." This sen- 
tence is suggestive of the Pre-Baphaelites : '' Dolon had a 
kind of instinctive quiet consciousness, as if Qod had put 
into his soul a celestial flower-plant on which were heavenly 
little fairies, and the consciousness was a feeling of an experi- 
ence, like natural effects going on within him, the life lived 
within him, and he neither sees, orders, or interferes with it." 
His persistent tendency to obscurity and mysticism appear in 
many such sentences as this : " Human nature, if left to itself, 
will be fall of life, like the great western forests and standing 
water, and Poetry is the physical inword of the spiritual 
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natnre, with ita life developed in forms; forms are not 
mere continent of life, but forms which are formed life."* 

Hawthorne has alluded to Newcomb in ** The Hall of Fan- 
ta£f7/' contained in " Mosses firom an Old Manse." In this 
hall are to be found those " who have afitdrs in that mystic 
region which lies above> below, or beyond the actual," ** the 
techy, wayward, shy, proud, unreasonable set of laurel 
gatherers." ''Some unfortunates/' he says, ^make their 
whole abode and business here, and contract habits which 
unfit them for all the real employments of Ufe." 

In a personal letter Greorge William Curtis said of his 
fellow-boarder at Brook Farm: ''Charles Newcomb was a 
yoimg man from Providence in whom Emerson was deeply 
interested. He came early to Brook Farm and was a soli- 
tary, self-involved youth, preferring to associate with chil- 
dren. He had read a good deal in the literature of the 
mystics, and was laughingly said to prefer paganism to 
Christianity. He had a feminine temperament, fall of 
sensibility. He was slight in person, awkward and slouch- 
ing in gait, and was never taken very seriously by anybody. 
He was very independent, and attracted Mr. Emerson, who 
discovered that he wrote, and persuaded him to send ' Dolon ' 
to 'The Dial' Some years afterward Newcomb went to 
London, where I believe he is still living [1882]. When I 
asked Mr. Emerson about him upon my return from Europe, 
in 1850, he said that he doubted Newcomb's genius when 
he found that he did not care for an audience." 
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XXIV 

CHABLES LANE AND ALCOTTS ENQUSH FBIENDS 

Emebson gave an aocount of Alcott's visit to England in 
the second number of the third volume of *' The Dial" He 
described James Pierrepont Greaves, John Abraham Heraud, 
Francis Foster Barham, (Jodwyn Barmby, Henry 6. Wright, 
and Charles Lane, who had invited Alcott to England, and 
who gave him a warm reception. These men were tran- 
scendentalists, most of them were mystics, and they were 
ardent admirers of Alcotb They had been largely influenced 
by Ooleridge and by the Grerman idealists, especially by 
Boehme and Schelling, as well as by Swedenboig. They 
were erratic, opinionated, ardent disciples of the Newness, 
visionary, and engaged in the wildest schemes for reforming 
the individual and society. 

One of Emerson's English correspondents (who were 
Alcott, W. Oldham, and Charles Lane), quoted in his article, 
wrote of James P. Oreaves as '' a great apostle of the New- 
ness to many." He was bom in 1777, was a London mer- 
chant and became wealthy ; but the Napoleonic wars ruined 
him financially, and he surrendered all his property for the 
benefit of his creditors. After travelling in Oermany, he 
settled at Yverdun in Switzerland, and became a devoted 
student of the educational methods of Pestalozzi. In 1825 
he organized and became the secretaiy of the Infant School 
Society in London, and in 1832 he was settled in Olouces- 
tershire engaged in a scheme for the benefit of agricultural 
laborers. Then he returned to London and drew around 
him a considerable body of Mends who were the members 
of a philosophical society. He had been an ardent student 
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of Jacob Boehme, and was saturated with Grerman tran- 
scendentalism. His mystical ideas^ associated with the 
practical theories of Pestalozzi, led him to develop an edu- 
cational system of lus own. His cardinal principle he 
stated thus : ^ As Being is before knowing or doing, I affirm 
that education can never repair the defects of birth." 
Hence the necessity, according to his theory, for "the 
divine existence being developed and associated with man 
and woman prior to marriage," in order that children may 
be born in a pure and holy condition. A school was or- 
ganized at Ham, in Surrey, to carry out these ideas, and it 
was named the Alcott House SchooL Here Greaves spent 
his last years, dying there in March, 1842, at about the 
time of Alcott's visit Two volumes of Greaves' writings 
were edited by Charles Lane, and published in 1843 and 
1845. Alcott had a long correspondence with Greaves, and 
is said to have admired him greatly. Barham described 
Greaves as essentiaUy a superior^ to Coleridge, and with 
much higher spiritual attainments and experiences. " His 
numerous acquaintances regarded him as a moral phenome- 
non, as a unique specimen of human character, as a study, 
as a curiosity, and an absolute undefinable." During his 
later years he was a vegetarian, a water-drinker, and an 
advocate of hydropathy ; but he was often in distress for 
money. 

Another member of this group of reformers was J. A. 
Heraud, editor of the '' New Monthly Magazine," much ad- 
mired and praised by Alcott at the time "The Dial" was 
projected. He was bom in 1799, and began at an early 
age to write for the magazines. He became a competent 
German scholar, and this gave him much advantage as a 
journalistic writer at a time when that language was seldom 
spoken in England. He was a student of Schelling, and 
tried to popularize his teachings in England. He applied 
Schelling's philosophy to literature, and wrote of the vast, 
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remote, and teirible. His epic poems, " The Descent into 
Hell," 1830, and " The Judgment of the Flood,'' 1834, gave 
him literaiy recognition. He published about a dozen 
books in all, but none of them are now read. He wrote for 
the ^ Quarterly Beview," was assistant-editor of '' Eraser's 
Magazine," and edited the " New Monthly Magazine" from 
1839 to 1842. In 1843 he became a contributor to " The 
Athenaeum," and served as its dramatic critic until 1868. 
He was also the dramatic critic of the " Illustrated London 
News," from 1849 to 1879. In his later years he was 
pensioned by both the " News " and *' AthensBum." He died 
April 20, 1887, at the Charterhouse, to which he had been 
appointed by Gladstone. Leigh Hunt described Heraud as 
'' wavering in the most astonishing manner between being 
Something and being Nothing." John Stuart Mill said of 
him: ''I forgive him fireely for interpreting the Universe, 
now when I find he cannot pronounce the %'s." When 
Emerson inquired of Carlyle about Heraud, he received this 
reply: ''Heraud is a loquacious scribacious little man, of 
parboiled, greasy aspect To me he is chiefly remarkable as 
being stiU — with his entire enormous vanity, and very 
small stock of faculty — out of Bedlam. He picked up a 
notion or two from Coleridge many years ago ; and he has 
ever since been rattling them in his head, like peas in an 
empty bladder, and calling on the world to list to the 
Music of the spheres. He escapes assassination, as I calcu- 
late, chiefly by being the cheerfulest, best-natured little 
creature extant You cannot kill him, he laughs so softly, 
even when he is like killing you. I mentioned to him 
once that Novalis had said, * The highest problem of author^ 
ship is the writing of a Bible.' ' That is precisely what I 
am doing!' answered the aspiring, unaspirating." And 
yet Heraud was on intimate terms with Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Lockhart, Southey, and other literary men. He 
assisted the Carlyles in their house-hunting, and it was 
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partly on his recommendation that they went to Cheyne 
Eow. 

Emerson also speaks of Francis Foster Barham^ who was 
bom in 1808, became a London attorney, then was asso- 
ciated with Heraud in his editorial labors, especially on the 
'^New Monthly Magazine." He published about twenty 
books, translated the Bible, and edited several important 
works. The study of Oriental languages and religions led 
him to found a new religion, which he caUed Alism. He 
described it as " the supreme central doctrine which com- 
bines and harmonizes aU partial sections of truth in one 
divine universal system. After very prolonged and arduous 
researches," he wrote, ''I at last discovered this supreme 
central doctrine, and gave it the name of Alism, a name 
derived from A, Al, or Alah, the most ancient and universal 
title of Deity in the Hebrew Scripture. By Alism I there- 
fore mean that eternal divinity, pure and universal, which 
includes and reconciles all divine truths whatsoever to be 
found in Scripture or Nature, in theology, theosophy, phi- 
losophy, science, or art" He formed a society of Alists, and 
also a Syncretic Society ; but his disciples did not extend 
beyond the little circle of which Emerson wrote. He died 
at Bath, February 9, 1871. 

Barmby was a minor poet of his day, and Wright was the 
principal of the Alcott House School Associated with 
Wright in various reforms was Charles Lane, who contrib- 
uted ten articles to the last two volumes of ''The Dial.'' 
Lane was for many years the manager of the "London 
Mercantile Price Current." He was a writer for the 
" Monthly Magazine," edited by Heraud, and of '' The Heal- 
thian," edited by Wright He also wrote " some remark- 
able tracts," to use Emerson's words, and an essay called 
" The Third Dispensation," introductory to a translation of 
Madame Gramond's '' Phalansterian," a book advocating 
Fourierite doctrines. He maintained that humanity had 
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passed through the tribal and the national stages, and that 
it was entering upon a third one, or that of universal union. 
Lane published a work on " True Harmonic Association/' in 
which he advocated a system of feunily life as the true 
remedy for the social ills of the tima His chief remedy, as 
Emerson says, was '' ceasing firom doing '* or from self-activ- 
ity, in order that the spirit might fill the mind with truth 
and the body with health. Emerson writes of Lane as '' a 
man of a fine intellectual nature, inspired and hallowed by a 
profounder faith/' ''This is no man of letters/' he says, 
"but a man of ideas. Deep opens below deep in his 
thought, and for the solution of each new problem he re- 
curs, with new success, to the highest truth, to that which 
is most generous, most simple, and most powerful ; to that 
which cannot be comprehended, or overseen, or exhausted. 
His words come to us like the voices of home out of a far 
country/' This was written before Emerson had a personal 
knowledge of Lane, and was evidently modified as the re- 
sult of actual acquaintance and intercourse. 

On Alcott's return from England, in October, 1842, he 
brought with him Charles Lane and his son William, and 
Henry C. Wright He also brought with him the books 
listed at the end of the third volume of " The Dial," and 
which had belonged to the library of Greaves at the Alcott 
House School. These persons spent the winter in Concord, 
at Alcott 's cottage. Lane wrote for ** The Liberator," the 
" New York Tribune," and for " The Dial" His first con- 
tribution to the latter was printed in the second number of 
the third volume, being continued in the next number, and 
was devoted to James Pierrepont Greaves. Loi the same 
number appeared a short article on Cromwell from the same 
pen. In the last number of this volume Lane devoted a long 
article to the works of Alcott, which we have already found 
Thoreau praising because it was appreciative of Alcott's 
genius ; but Hawthorne said of it in his journal : " It is not 
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verfT satisfactoiy, and it has not taught me much.** In the 
fourth volume Lane wrote of " Social Tendencies " (in the 
first and second numbers), ''A Day with the Shakers/' 
"Brook Farm/' and ** life in the Woods." He also reviewed 
Heraud 's ** life of Savonarola/' in the last number of the 
third volume ; and Upham 's " Interior or Hidden life/' and 
the " Millennial Church," in the fourth. Of the article on 
'^Social Tendencies/' Margaret Fuller wrote to Emerson: 
" It was a pily to break Mr. Lane 's piece. He needs to fall 
his whole length to show his weight." His style was hard, 
dry, and uninteresting, as Thoreau recognized when he wrote 
to Emerson that he could easily put off reading his articles 
to another time, which never came. 

In his article on Alcott, Lane wrote of the neglect with 
which his teachings had been received. Thoreau edited this 
passage out of the printed page, but it is interesting to read 
it now as a testimony to the reception given to the tran- 
scendentalist teachings of Emerson and Alcott in 1843. 
'' Gk)ethe in his fatherland earns a moderate respect/' Lane 
wrote, ** while in America he is placed on the pinnacle of 
renown. Carlyle, in his native England, coldly and slowly 
admitted to the ranks of genius, in America is kindly re- 
garded as one of the brightest stars in the Literary horizon. 
To Emerson, in his own circle, is but slowly accorded a 
worthy response; and Alcott, almost utterly neglected by 
his contemporaries, must seek his true appreciation beyond 
the great waters, and in the quietest nook in old England 
behold the first substantial admission of his claim to be con- 
sidered the exponent of a divinely inspired idea. New 
England, failing in honor to her children, and having no 
newer and more youthful country to accept and reflect their 
merits, may receive the award of the old land." 

In the spring of 1843 Lane bought a farm in the town of 
Harvard, about fifteen miles from Concord to the southwest ; 
and this was given the name of Fruitlands. Here Alcott 
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and Lane proposed to oiganize a form of family life that 
should avoid the defects of Brook Farm (as they saw them), 
and that should give the advantages of associated labor and 
community of social interests. Lane visited Brook Farm, 
studied carefully its form of organization and its practical 
workings. His criticism of the false methods of education 
employed there was lucid and forcible, according to one 
historian of the association. Lane seems to have been hyper- 
critical, insistent upon the adoption of lus own theories, and 
wanting in sympathy. It was these qualities that led him 
to prefer to oiganize a community of his own; and with this 
demand Alcott was in full agreement 

The members of Fruitlands were Amos Bronson Alcott ; 
Mrs. Abigail Alcott ; their daughters, Anna Bronson, Louisa 
May, Elizabeth Sewall, and Abby May ; Charles Lane, and 
his son William; Samuel T. Lamed; Christopher Greene; 
Abram Everett ; Isaac T. Hecker ; Joseph Palmer ; Charles 
Bower ; Anne Page ; and Henry C. Wright, for a short time. 
At the end of the first number of the fourth volume of ** The 
Dial " was printed an account of the community from the 
pen of Mr. Alcott. In her story called ''Transcendental 
Wild Oats," Louisa Alcott gave a most humorous account 
of her experiences there. She gave her father the name of 
Lamb, and Lane that of Timon lion, thus recognizing the 
characteristics of each as manifested in this experiment. 
From the first the community was an impossibility, and it 
came to an end with the appearance of cold weather. 
The ascetic demands of its leaders were too extravagant for 
human nature, too chimerical to gain any permanent basis 
in real life. This asceticism was hinted at by W. H. Channing 
in the second number of ** The Present " when he mentioned 
having had a visit from Lane and Alcott, ** the gardeners of 
Fruitlands, the Essenes of New England." He said that 
"their plan of renewing men by physical purification and 
submission to the spirit, amidst simple habits and holy do- 
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mestic life, conesponds remarkably, making allowance for 
change of land and age, to that of the more cheerful class of 
Therapeuts or healers.** Channing described the method of 
association as that of " consociation, or the feunily Ufe" In a 
subsequent number of ^ The Present " Lane gave an account 
of the theory of family life on which Fruitlands was based. 
It was that the younger members of a family, instead of 
withdrawing from the paternal roof on their marriage, should 
continue under it, and the family grow into a community 
bound together by ties of blood. He would have a group 
of such consanguineous famiUes unite into a community for 
a larger associative life. Therefore Fruitlands differed in 
theory from Brook Farm in being a community of families 
instead of an association of individuals. In regard to 
marriage and property, Lane had this to say : " Marriage as 
at present constituted is most decidedly an individual, and 
not a universal act It is an individual act, too, of a depre- 
ciated and selfish kind. The spouse is an expansion and 
enlargement of one's self, and the children participate of 
the same nature. The all-absorbent influence of this union 
is too obvious to be dwelt upon. It is used to justify 
every glaring and cruel act of selfish acquisition. It 
is made the ground-work of the institution of property, 
which is itself the foundation of so many evils. This in- 
stitution of property must be abrogated in associative life, 
or it will be little better than isolate life. But it cannot, it 
will not be repealed so long as marital imions are indulged 
in, for up to this very hour, we are celebrating the act as the 
most sacred on earth, and what is called providing for the 
family as the most onerous and holy duty." From this 
statement it will be seen that Lane was a socialist of a 
rather pronounced type, and that he did not find Brook 
Farm to his mind because it was based on communism, 
and not on socialism ; that is, its basis was the individual, 
who was permitted to earn and own property, while 
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Lane desired to abolish all such individual ownership. In 
the ''New York Tribune" Lane more clearly defined the 
ascetic principles of Fruitiands : 

" Hence our perseverance in efforts to attain simplicity in 
diet, plain garments, pure bathing, unsullied dwellings, open 
conduct, gentle behavior, kindly sympathies, serene minds. 
These and the several other particulars needful to the true 
end of man's residence on earth may be designated the 
Family Life. Happiness, though not the object of human 
energy, may be accepted as the confirmation of rectitude, 
and this is no otherwise attainable than in the Holy Family. 
The family, in its highest, divinest sense, is destiny. It 
comprehends every divine, every human relation consistent 
with universal good, and all others it rejects, as it disdains 
all animal sensualities. . . • 

" It is not absurd to suppose that all future good hinges 
on this very subject of Marriage. In fact, nothing but ab- 
solute ignorance of the law of human generation can doubt 
it The great secular success of the Shakers, their order, 
cleanliness, intelligence, and serenity, are so eminent that it 
is worthy of inquiry how far these are attributable to an 
adherence to their peculiar doctrine. . . . 

" As to Plx)perty, we discover not its disposition either in 
individucd or social tenures, but in its entire absorption 
into the New Spirit, which ever gives and never grasps. 
The notion of property is the prolific seed of so many evils 
that there seems little hope for humanity so long as it is 
made a leading consideration, or is harbored in the human 
bosom. It is even possible that if the projects now before 
the public were in actual operation, the evils of life would 
become more fixed by reason of the greater refinement of 
this demon property, which would be more difficult to cast 
out of our orderly arrangement than from the present chaos 
of mankind, where its evils are less glossed. From the 
midst of this sin and its consequences it is difficult to 
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emeige without committing sin. The demonstration of our 
example, in proceeding actually to the greatest possible 
extent in the pure direction has, however, attracted toward 
us other needful assistance. . . . We do not recognize the 
purchase of land, but its redemption from the debasing state 
of proprium or property to divine uses, we clearly under- 
stand, where those whom the world esteems as owners are 
found yielding their individual rights to the Supreme 
Owner. Looking at this subject practically, in relation to a 
climate in which a costly shelter is necessary, and where a 
family with many children has to be provided for, the possi- 
bility of at once stepping boldly out of the toils into which 
the errors of our predecessors have cast us, is not so evident 
as it is desirable. . . . 

'* Our outward exertions are in the first instance directed 
to the soil, and as our ultimate aim is to furnish an instance 
of self-sustaining cultivation without the subjection of either 
men or cattle, or the use of foul animal manures, we have 
at the outset to encounter struggles and oppositions some- 
what formidable. Until the land is restored to its pristine 
fertility by the annual return of its own green crops as 
sweet and animating manures, the human hand and simple 
implement cannot wholly supersede the employment of 
machinery and cattle. So long as cattle are used in agricul- 
ture, it is evident that man will remain a slave, whether he 
be proprietor or hireling. The driving of cattle beyond their 
nature and pleasurable exertions, and waiting upon them 
as cook and chambermaid three parts of the year ; the ex- 
cessive kbor of mowing, curing, and housing hay, and of 
collecting other fodder, and the large extra quantity of land 
needful to keep up this system, form a combination of un- 
favorable circumstances which must depress the humane 
affections so long as it continues, and overlay those of the 
injurious and extravagant development of the animal and 
bestial natures in man. No one can fail to see that if 
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cattle were no longer bred and fed for slaughter, milking, or 
draught, the human fieimily [might be drawn much closer 
together all over the country. It is calculated if no animal 
food were consumed one-fourth of the land now used would 
suffice for human sustenance. And the extensive tracts of 
country now appropriated to grazing, mowing, and other 
modes of animal provision, could be cultivated by and for 
intelligent and affectionate human neighbors. The sty and 
the stable too often secure more of the fEtrmer^s regard than 
he bestows on the garden and children. No hope is there 
for humanity while woman is withdrawn from the tender 
assiduities which adorn her and her household, to the 
servitudes of the dairy and the fleshpots. 

'' Our diet is therefore strictly of the pure and bloodless 
kind. No animal substances, neither flesh, butter, cheese, 
^gs, nor milk, pollute our tables or corrupt our bodies. 
Neither tea, coffee, molasses, nor rice, tempts us beyond the 
bounds of indigenous productions. Our sole beverage is 
pure fountain water. The native grains, fruits, herbs, and 
roots, dressed with the utmost cleanliness and regard to 
their purpose of edifjring a healthful body, furnish the 
pleasantest refections, and in the greatest variety, requisite 
to the supply of the various organs. The field, the orchard, 
the garden, in the bounteous products of wheat, rye, barley, 
maize, oats, buckwheat; apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
cherries, currants, berries; potatoes, peas, beans, beets, 
carrots, melons, and other vines, yield an ample store for 
human nutrition, without dependence on foreign climes or 
the degeneration of shipping and trade. 

'' In these steps of reform we do not rely so much on 
scientific reasoning or physiological skill as on the Spirit's 
dictates. The pure soul, by the law in its own nature, 
adopts a pure diet and cleanly customs, nor needs detailed 
instruction for daily conduct On a revision of our pro* 
ceedings it would seem that, if we are in the right course in 
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our partictilar instance, the greater part of man's duty con- 
sists in leaving alone much that he is in the habit of doing. 
It is fasting from much of the present activity, rather than 
an increased indulgence in it which, with patient watchful- 
ness, tends to newness of life. Shall I sip tea or coffee ? 
the inquiry may be. No. Abstain from all ardent, as from 
all alcoholic drinks. Shall I consume pork, beef or mutton ? 
Not if you value health or life. Shall I stimulate with 
imlk? No. Shall I warm my bathing water? Not if 
cheerfulness is valuable. Shall I clothe in many garments ? 
Not if purity is aimed at Shall I prolong my dark hours 
consuming animal oil, and losing bright daylight in the 
morning ? Not if a clean mind is an object Shall I teach 
my children the dogmas inflicted on myself, under the pre- 
tence that I am transmitting truth. Nay, if you love them, 
intrude not these between them and the Spirit of all TrutL 
Shall I become a hireling or hire others ? shall I subjugate 
cattle ? shall I trade ? shall I claim property in any created 
thing ? shall I adopt a form of religion ? shall I become a 
parent ? shall I interest myself in politics ? To how many 
of these questions, could we ask them deeply enough, could 
they be heard as having relation to our eternal welfare, 
would the response be. Abstain! 

''Be not so active to do as sincere To Be. Being, in 
preference to doing, is the great aim, and this comes to us 
rather by a resigned willingness than a wilful activity, 
which is indeed a check to all divine growtL Outward 
abstinence is a sign of inward fulness ; and the only source 
of true progress is inward. We may occupy ourselves 
actively in human improvements ; but these, unless inwardly 
well-impelled, never attain to, but rather hinder, divine 
progress in man." 

After the failure of Fruitlands, early in the winter of 
1843-44, Lane spent some time with the Harvard Shakers, 
in whose immediate neighborhood this experiment was 
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carried on. Alcott said of him that for a time he tried to 
be a Shaker, but did not succeed. In the last Yolmne of 
^ The Dial *' he gave an account of life at this Shaker com- 
munity. Then he joined a community in New Jersey, and 
finally returned to England, where he resumed his "Price 
Current/' which he published until his death. The dates of 
his birth and death are not known, the '* Dictionary of 
National Biography" giving no account of him. His chief 
importance seems to have consisted in his connection with 
Alcott and with ''The Dial" He had many attractive 
qualities, but he was an extremist in his theories, and was 
the advocate of the most radical form of socialism known in 
his day. He refused to pay taxes, as did Alcott and 
Thoreau, and he lived on a diet of firuits and grains. Emer- 
son found him a troublesome guest, because he not only 
refused to eat meat of any kind, but would not keep back 
his rebuke, expressed in no moderate terms, at the table 
where it appeared. He had all the idiosyncracies of Alcott, 
but with none of his genius and affability. 
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CHAELES STEAHNS WHEELER 

In the last two numbeis of ''The Dial" were printed 
letters from Heidelberg on Qerman. books and authors, and 
especially concerning philosophical writings. These were 
written by Charles Stearns Wheeler, who was living in 
Germany in order to perfect his studies in preparation for 
his chosen profession as a clergyman. He was bom in 
Lincoln, Mass., the son of a farmer, and grandson of Dr. 
Charles Steams, for fifty years the Lincoln minister, 
December 19, 1816. He was educated in the town schools 
and labored on his father's farm. Concerning this period of 
his life, he wrote : ** Whenever I came through Cambridge 
[which was only a few miles from his home, in the direction 
of Boston] on my way to market, I used to make a point of 
taking a long look at the College buildings. And if I had 
any enthusiasm for anything it was to listen to stories about 
their inmates. To be one of so happy a crew was a lot too 
blessed for me. As I could not give up wishing it was 
mine, I was allowed to prepare for college." He entered 
Harvard in 1833. He has been described as being quite 
simple and unsophisticated in his manners, full of eager 
curiosity and an abounding health and cheerfulness, which 
lent a constant smile to his mddy &ce. ''Bigidly exact in 
his compliance with college rules and duties/' says one of 
his college mates, ''he never seemed to have an idle 
moment ; so he easily met all the requirements of his instruc- 
tors and held his own as a scholar with those whose previ- 
ous opportunities of preparation had been less intermpted 
and desultory. He sustained a high rank all through his 
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college couise and took the second honors of his class at 
graduation. Without any vexy brilliant natural endow- 
ments, Wheeler was a signal example of what can be ac- 
complished by sturdy, cheerfiil diligence, and an imtiring 
devotion to duty. He was a man of fixed principles and 
great purity of character, whose steady aim seemed always 
to be self-improYement and the acquisition of knowledge.'' 

Wheeler graduated fix)m Harvard in 1837, after which 
he taught in a boys' school for a time. He was then made 
a tutor in Greek in the college, which position he held from 
1838 to 1842 ; and he gave instruction in the department 
of history. In 1838 and 1839 he aided Emeraon in editing 
the four volumes of Carlyle's '' Miscellanies " published in 
Boston. In his letters to Carlyle, Emerson made frequent 
mention of the diligent aid given him by Wheeler in the 
proof-reading. Soon after, Wheeler edited an edition of 
Herodotus with notes, which was received with much favor, 
and was adopted as a text-book in the coU^e. In 1842 he 
edited the poems of Tennyson in two volumes, published in 
Boston, and noticed in the third volume of " The Dial," page 
273, by Margaret Fuller. At this period, 1841-42, Wheeler 
built or hired from a farmer a hut on the shores of Flint's 
Pond, half-way from Lincoln to Concord, in which he lived 
for some months. Here he was visited by Thoreau, who 
was a member of his college dass, and with whom two or 
three yeais before he had camped-out on the shores of Lin- 
coln Pond. The suggestion of his own experiment on the 
shores of Walden Pond doubtless came to Thoreau from 
Wheeler. 

Clonceming this episode in Wheeler^s life the following 
account has been given by EUery Channing, in a letter to 
Frank K Sanborn : '< Steams Wheeler built a ' shanty' on 
FUnt^s Pond for the purpose of economy, for purchasing 
Oreek books and going abroad to study. Whether Thoreau 
assisted him to build this shanty I cannot say, but I think 
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he may have ; also that he spent six weeks with him there. 
As Thoreau was not too original and inventive to follow the 
example of others, if good to him, it is very probable this 
undertaking of Steams Wheeler, whom he regarded (as I 
think I have heard him say) a heroic character, suggested 
his own experiment on Walden. I believe I visited this 
shanty with Thoreau. It was very plain, with bunks of 
straw, and built in the Irish manner. I think Wheeler was 
as good a mechanic as Thoreau, and built his shanty for his 
own use. The object of these two experiments was quite 
unlike, except in the common purpose of economy. It 
seems to me highly probable that Wheeler^s experiment 
Bi^igg^ted Thoreau's, as he was a man he almost worshipped. 
But I could not understand what relation Lowell had to this 
fact, if it be one. Students in all parts of the earth have 
pursued a similar course from motives of economy, and to 
carry out some special study. Thoreau wished to study 
birds, flowers, and the stone age, just as Wheeler wished to 
study Greek. And Mr. Hotham [a theological student who 
lived in a cabin by Walden, in 1869-70] came next, from 
just the same motive of economy (necessity) and to study 
the Bible. The prudential sides of all three were the sama" 

In the summer of 1842 Wheeler was able to carry out a 
long contemplated plan of study in Germany. In writing 
to Carlyle, on July 1 of that year, Emerson said : " Steams 
Wheeler, the Cambridge tutor, a good Grecian, and the 
editor, yon wiU remember, of your American editions, is 
going to London in August probably, and on to Heidelberg. 
He means, I believe, to spend two years in Germany and 
will come to see you on his way ; a man whose too facile 
and good-natured manners do some injustice to his virtues, 
to his great industry and real knowledge. He has been 
corresponding with your Tennyson, and editing his poems 
here." 

After he was established in Heidelberg, Wheeler sent 
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three or four letters to Emerson, which were published in 
" The Dial" He also sent Schelling's introductory lecture 
in Berlin, delivered in November, 1841. This was translated 
by Frederic H. Hedge. In the spring of 1843 Wheeler was 
attacked by gastric fever, of which he died at Eome, on June 
13. He was but twenty-six years of age, and yet he was 
recognized by those who knew him as a man of much 
promise. A tradition of his scholarship yet lingers, and he 
has been highly praised by Emerson and others. When 
there came the first report of WheeWs death, Thoreau 
wrote to Emerson : " I should be slow to believe it He was 
made to work very well in this world. There need be no 
tragedy in his death." When the report was fully confirmed 
Thoreau wrote to his sister : " I think that Stearns Wheeler 
has left a gap in the community not easy to be filled. 
Though he did not exhibit the highest qualities of the 
scholar, he promised, in a remarkable degree, many of the 
essential and rarer ones; and his patient industry and 
energy, his reverent love of letters, and his proverbial 
accuracy, will cause him to be associated in my memory 
even with many venerable names of former days. It was 
not wholly unfit that so pure a lover of books should 
have ended his pilgrimage at the great book-mart of the 
world. I think of him as healthy and brave, and am confi« 
dent that if he had lived, he would have proved useful in 
more ways than I can describe. He would have been an 
authority on all matters of fact, and a sort of connecting link 
between men and scholars of different walks and tastes. 
The literary enterprises he was planning for himself and 
friends remind me of an older and more studious time. So 
much, then, remains for us to do who survive." In convey- 
ing the news of Wheeler^s death to Thoreau, Emerson wrote : 
** Tou will have read and heard the sad news, to the little 
village of Lincoln, of Steams Wheeler^s death. Such an over- 
throw to the hopes of his parents made me think more of 
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them than of the loss the community will suffer in his kind- 
ness^ diligence, and ingenuous mind/' A class-mate, John 
Weiss, wrote a poetical tribute to his friend, in which he 
said : 

^< Near Leipsic's book-fair well book'd Wheeler lies; 

Native to him the scholar's high emprize. 

His earliest books he ploughed from Lincoln's soil, 

Found sermons in its stones; there farmer's toil 

Toughened his sinews into mind, and made 

His purpose steadfjEUit' 



f» 



The monument erected to Wheeler's memory in Mount 
Auburn contained on one side this tribute : <' He was four 
years an able and faithful instructor in Harvard University. 
To the learning of the scholar he added the piety of the 
Christian. Ardent and indefatigable, in a short life he did 
the work of many years. Simple in manners, pure in heart, 
affectionate in disposition, he was beloved by all who knew 
him. His remains, restored to his native land, rest here." 

Wheeler was the first to die of the attendants upon the 
meetings of the transcendental club and of the contributors 
to " The Dial ; " and his youth, together with the promise 
his life had given of scholarly attainments, endeared his 
memory to those who had known him most intimately. He 
was often spoken of with pathetic tenderness. 
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LYDIA MABIA CHILD 

To the last number of the third volume of ''The Dial'* 
Lydia Maria Child contributed an article on ''What is 
Beauty ? ** It appeared imder her own name, which was 
then well known to the reading public. From this brief 
paper it is evident that Mrs. Child was a transcendentalist, 
although we know from other sources of information that 
she did not closely a£Bliate herself with the members of that 
school. She was in large d^ree an eclectic or an indepen- 
dent, studying all creeds sympathetically, and yet accepting 
none without reserve. Her position was weU defined by 
Wendell Phillips when he said of her that " in her many- 
sidedness she did not merely bear with other creeds ; she 
heartily sympathized with all forms of religious belief, pagan, 
classic, oriental, and Christian. All she ai^ed was that they 
should be real" 

This catholicity of spirit was admirably shown in her 
book, published in 1855, on "The Progress of Beligious 
Ideas through Successive Ages." She wrote to a Mend 
while it was in preparation : " I am going to tell the plain, 
unvarnished truth, as nearly as I can imderstand it, and let 
Christians and Infidels, Orthodox and Unitarians, Catholics 
and Protestants and Swedenborgians, growl as they like. 
They all will growl if they notice the book at all ; for each 
one will want to have his own theoiy favored, and the only 
thing I have conscientiously aimed at is not to favor any 
theory." At about the time " The Dial " was publishing Mrs. 
Child was much interested in the teachings of Swedenboig, 
and she was inclined to join the New Church. In a letter 
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to Ellis Gray Loring, May 27, 1841, she speaks of this 
desire, but says she is withheld from its gratification because 
the New Church is opposed to reforms. "Let me go where 
I will, it keeps an outward hold upon me, more or less weak 
on one side, while reforms grapple me closely on the other. 
I feel that they are opposite, nay, discordant My affections 
and imagination cling to one with a love that will not be 
divorced ; my reason and conscience keep fast hold of the 
other, and will not be loosened. What shall I do ? The 
temptation is to quit reforms, but that is of the devil ; for 
there is clearly more work for me to do in that field. Z suppose 
I must go on casting a loving, longing look toward the star- 
keeping clouds of mysticism, which look down so mysterious 
and still into my heart" 

In 1840, while living in Northampton, Mrs. Child had 
listened to the preaching of John S. Dwight, and she had 
found much satis&ction in it ''He has ministered to my 
soul," she wrote to a friend, ** in seasons of great need. I 
think that was all he was sent here for, and that the parish 
are paying for a missionary to me." At a later time she was 
drawn to the teachings of Theodore Parker, and after reading 
his biography by John Weiss, she wrote that it had con- 
firmed her impression that he " was the greatest man, morally 
and intellectually that our country has ever produced." 
One of the most practical of busy women, devoting her 
whole life to loving service for others, she had a tendency 
towards mysticism, a love for what transcendentalism con- 
notes. Writing to her brother, in 1838, she said that the 
Unitarian ''looks upward for the coming dawn and calls 
it transcendentalism." 

Lydia Maria Child was bom in Medford, Mass., February 
11, 1802. She was educated in the public schools and in a 
private seminary of her native town. She owed much to 
her brother, Convers Francid, a Unitarian minister, and for 
many years a professor in the Harvard Divinity School. 
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The reading of " Waverley " led her to try her own hand at 
fiction^ with the result that she published ^ Hobomo k/' a story 
of early New England life, at the age of twenty-ona Other 
novels followed, as well as books for children. In 1826 she 
began the publication of The Juvenile Miscellany," the 
first magazine for children published in the country. She 
soon became widely known, and her writings were very popu- 
lar. In 1833, however, she published '* An Appeal in behalf 
of that Class of Americans called Africans," and she was 
at once regarded as a fanatic, and lost most of her popularity. 
Mrs. Child devoted herself to three lines of reformatory 
work, that of aiding women in their efforts for educational 
and professional advancement being the first She was the 
first American woman to secure for herself a prominent and 
national recognition as an author. Her series called '' The 
Ladies' Family library," including a ** History of the Condi- 
tion of Women," expressed this phase of her work. 

The devotion of Mrs. Child to the cause of human free- 
dom was unfailing and heroic. ** It is no exaggeration to 
say," wrote Whittier in the biographical sketch he pre- 
pared to accompany a volume of her letters, " that no man 
or woman at that period rendered more substantial service 
to the cause of fireedom, or made such a renunciation in 
doing it" She sacrificed much for this cause, of personal 
friendships, of literary success, and of financial reward. 
After the " Appeal " she wrote an " Anti-Slavery Catechism,'* 
1836 ; " The Evils of Slavery," and the " Curse of Slavery,*' 
1836; ''Philothea: a Bomance," 1836; "Authentic Nar- 
ratives of American Slavery," 1838 ; " Correspondence with 
Governor Wise," 1860 ; " The Patriarchal Institution," 1860 ; 
" The Freedman's Book," 1865 ; " A Komance of the Ee- 
public," 1867, as well as other works, that dealt with this 
phase of the national life. 

As already intimated, Mrs. Child was keenly interested 
in the problems of religion, and especially in the practical 
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realization of the results of the motiyes it inculcates. She 
did not deal with questions of theology, but with the world- 
wide impulses that lead to the religious life. Her work in 
three volumes on the " Progress of Beligious Ideas *' was the 
earliest in this country to study religion comparatively, and 
while it bears no comparison with later works in the same 
field, it was nobly planned and executed. It showed the 
depth and catholicity of her religious convictions, and that 
she wrote to further a more unsectarian and spiritual inter- 
pretation of the higher phases of life. In two other books, 
" Looking towards Sunset," and " Aspirations of the World," 
she also indicated her faith and her tolerant spirit 

Lydia Francis married David Lee Child, a Boston lawyer, 
in 1828. For a time she was editor of " The Anti-Slavery 
Standard" in New York, and while there she wrote for the 
'' Boston Journal " letters that were widely read and copied. 
Two volumes of these were published as " Letters from New 
York," 1843 and 1845. She lived in the family of Isaac 
Hopper, a well-known member of the Friends' society, who 
was a zealous anti-slavery worker and philanthropist, and 
she wrote a biography of him. In 1854 she went with her 
husband to the town of Wayland, where the remainder of 
her life was spent. In a lonely neighborhood, at some dis- 
tance from the nearest village, she lived in a most simple 
way. She cheerfully accepted a life of poverty in order 
that she might give liberally to the persons and the reforms 
she loved. The most rigid economy enabled her to devote, 
in spite of her poverty, considerable sums to helping others. 
She sincerely and nobly exemplified the altruistic spirit, 
thinking not of herself, but always remembering to minister 
to those she thought deserving. 
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GEOBGE WILLIAM CURTIS 

In the first number of the last volume of the ''The Dial ** 
was ** A Song of Death/' the one contribution to its pages 
of Oeoige William Curtis. This poem was sent from Brook 
Farm^ where Curtis spent a year and a half as a student. 
In a personal letter he said of it and his connection with 
"The Dial": "When 'The Dial' was published I was a 
boy, and I knew very little of its management or ' make-up.' 
I did not write 'Vespers' [in first number of the third 
volume, author not known] ; and, so far as I remember I 
wrote only one poem, beginning, ' Death is here and death 
is there.' I sent it anonymously, and I do not think that 
the authorship was known to the editors." 

Curtis was bom in Providence and was privately edu- 
cated. In 1842 he went to Brook Farm with his brother 
Burrill, and pursued his studies in the school there. In 
1832 he had come under the influence of Emerson, and for 
a number of years he was a studious imitator of that great 
leader of transcendentalism. In his early writings his faith- 
ful hearing and reading of Emerson is conspicuous. His 
brother^s account of his first hearing of Emerson shows how 
deeply he was impressed. " I still recall," he wrote, " the 
impressions produced by Emerson's delivery of his address 
on 'The Over-Soul' in Mr. Hartshorn's school-room in 
Providence. He seemed to speak as an inhabitant of 
heaven, and with the inspiration and authority of a prophet 
Although a large part of the matter of that discourse, when 
reduced to its lowest terms, does not greatly differ from the 
commonplaces of piety and religion, yet its form and its 
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tone were so fresh and vivid that they made the matter 
also seem to be uttered for the first time, and to be a direct 
outcome from the innermost source of the highest truth. 
My enthusiastic admiration of him and his writings soon 
mounted to a high and intense hero-worship, which, when 
it subsided, seems to have left me ever since incapable of at- 
taching myself as a follower to any other man." He also says 
that his brother George '* so far shared his enthusiastic ad- 
miration as to be led a willing captive to Emerson's attrac- 
tions, and to the incidental attractions of the movement of 
which he was the head." 

In a letter to Bufus W. Oriswold we have George Wil- 
liam Curtis's own accoimt of his Brook Farm and Concord 
experiences, and it is full of interest. When preparing for 
college with a tutor, " I began with my brother," he says, " to 
be interested in Emerson, Brownson, and the other Boston 
philosophers, which interest resulted in our going to Brook 
Farm in the spring of 1842. I was merely a boarder, hav- 
ing made an arrangement of half work, half pay. At Brook 
Farm I made many of my best friends and tried all the 
asceticisms, — the no meat, the long hair, the loose dress, 
etc., — but was not a member. I left in the autumn of 
1843 ; I returned to New York. But the country life had 
become so fascinating that I was glad to run off to Concord 
with my brother in the foUowing spring, and to pass a year 
there in a farmer^s family, working hard upon the farm. It 
was during this year that I made friends with Hawthorne, 
and that the club was formed at Emerson's, of which I 
spoke in the ' American Authors.' I knew also, here, Alcott, 
Thoreau, and EUery Channing, the poet. 

" The next year my brother and I rented a single room 
in a farmer^s house, and an acre of his land. We took the 
whole charge of the knd, manuring it, plowing, harrowing, 
and planting. As we had so little, we gave it garden 
cultivation, and were well repaid. In the house we lived 
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like Essenes. It was on the edge of a wood, and the baker 
came every day. We had no servant, and, as it was too 
much trouble to cook meat^ I lived entirely upon apples and 
milk, with biead and biscuit, and we had a royally jolly and 
free time, except that our compassionate hostess would insist 
upon occasionally thrusting in plates of meat and vege- 
tables, — but not often. I grew fat and hearty during these 
months, and sent an occasional bit of verse to ' The Har- 
binger,' which was published by my Brook Farm friends. 
We had a good many books, and I read a great deal." 

Although Curtis was at Brook Farm and was a con- 
tributor to "The Harbinger," he did not accept the asso- 
ciative principle represented by that commimity. The 
influence of Emerson had been so great as to enable him to 
repel the communistic arguments, and to accept without 
reserve the strongest form of individualism. More definitely 
than anyone else, with the exception of Thoreau, he has 
received the principle and the motive of individualism as 
authoritative. This may be seen conspicuously in his cor- 
respondence with John S. Dwight^ one of the leading 
members of the Brook Farm community, immediately after 
his withdrawal therefrom, in the summer of 1843. After he 
had gone to Concord to labor on a fium and to pursue his 
studies he carried on an intimate correspondence with 
Dwight. In the winter of 1843-44 Brook Farm accepted 
the teachings of Fourier and became a phalanx of the kind 
he had devised. In discussing this change Curtis expressed 
his strong individualistic preferences. Writing to Dwight, 
in February, 1844, he said of Brook Farm under its changed 
conditions : '' The Arcadian beauty of the place is lost to me, 
and would have been lost had there been no change. 
Though you change your ritual, I feel your hope is un- 
changed ; and though it seems to me less beautiful than the 
one you leave, it is otherwise to you. There was a mild 
grace about our former life that no system attains." 
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In a letter written a few days later Curtis shows bis 
spirit of independent observation^ and a capacity for critical 
judgment quite remarkable for a youth of eighteen. " I do 
not think (and what a heresy) that your life has found more 
than an object^ not yet a centra The new order will 
systematize your course ; but I do not see that it aids your 
journey. Is it not the deeper insight you constantly gain 
into music which explains the social economy you adopt, 
and not the economy the music ? One fond symphony or 
song leads all reforms captive, as the grand old paintings in 
St. Peter's completely ignore all sects. Association will 
only interpret music so far as it is a pure art, as poetry and 
sculpture and painting explain each other." Then he deals 
with the communal method of getting rid of social defects : 
" With respect to association as a means of reform, I have 
seen no reason to change my view. Though, like the mon- 
astic, a life of devotion, to severe criticism it offers a selfish 
and an unheroic aspect What we call union seems to me 
only a name for a phase of individual action. I live only 
for myself ; and in proportion to my own growth, so I bene- 
fit others. I feel that our evils are entirely individual, not 
social. What is society but the shadow of the single men 
behind it ? This is just now the point which pains me in 
association, its lack of heroism. Eeform is purification, 
forming anew, not forming again. Love, like genius, uses 
the means that are, and the opportunities of to-day. If 
paints are wanting, it draws charcoal heads with Michael 
Angelo. These crooked features of society we cannot rend 
and twist into a Eoman outline and grace ; but they may 
be animated with a soul that will utterly shame our carved 
and painted faces. A noble man purges these present 
relations, and does not ask beautiful houses and landscapes 
and appliances to make life beautiful." 

If these words show a very close imitation of Emerson 
they have a beauty and vitality of their own, Emerson's 
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thoughts had gained a new grace in the alembic of Curtis's 
vigorous mind. The real defect of Brook Farm has never 
been more truly or justly stated than in these words : ** You 
may insure food and lodging to the starving b^gar ; I do 
not see that strength is afforded to the man. Moreover, a 
stem divine justice ordains that each man stand where he 
stands and do his utmost Betreat, if you will, behind this 
prospect of a comfortable living, but you do so at a sacrifice 
of strength." Again, he comes directly to the point of what 
is weak in communism : ^ The effect of a residence at the 
Farm was not greater willingness to serve in the kitchen, 
and so particulurly assert that labor was divine ; but dis- 
content that there was such a place as a kitchen. And, 
however aimless life there seemed to be, it was an aimless- 
ness of the general, not of the individual life. Its beauty 
faded suddenly if I remembered that it was a society for 
special ends, though those ends were very noble. In the 
midst of busy trades and bustling commerce, it was a con- 
gregation of calm scholais and poets, cherishing the ideal 
and the true in each other^s hearts, dedicate to a healthy 
and vigorous life." His rejection of association is pointedly 
stated in these brief sentences : " The more strictly indi- 
vidual I am, the more certainly I am bound to all others. I 
can reach other men only through myselt So far as you 
have need of association you are injured by it" 

After leaving Brook Farm Curtis spent parts of two years 
in Concord as a student and farmer. He saw something of 
Emerson and the other Concord authors ; but his account of 
them in his paper printed in the ''Homes of American 
Authors" gives an exaggerated and unjust impression. Of 
this criticism, however, he wrote in a personal letter : '' Why 
do you say that my account of Hawthorne and Emerson 
had more of romance than of fact? Every incident 
mentioned by me was an actual occurrence, and I had 
letters from both of my subjects before I wrote, to enable 
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me to verify certain details. I should be sony to be sup- 
posed to have written carelessly or inaccurately." 

In later years Curtis frequently wrote in his essays of 
life at Brook Farm, and of the men and women connected 
with the transcendentalist movement. Nothing more 
delightful or accurate has been written about that period. 
Though not usually classed as a transcendentalist, Curtis 
was one of its most legitimate products. 
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BENJAMIN PETEB HUNT 

In the Jnly and October numbera of the fourth volume of 
"The Dial" were published two articles describing a 
*^ Voyage to Jamaica " and life on that island. They were 
written by Benjamin P. Hunt, a Mend of Emeison's. He 
also wrote the account in the last number of a '' Saturday 
and Sunday among the Creoles."* ''Outward Bound/' a short 
poem in the third volume, has been attributed to him, but was 
probably written by Mrs. Tappan. Emerson wrote of the 
article descriptive of Hunf s voyage to Jamaica : " It seems 
to me the best of all sea voyages. Besides its rhetorical 
value, it has another quite additional, inasmuch as it realizes 
so fully for me the promises of the large, wise boy who 
made my school-days in Chelmsford so glad by his lively 
interest in books and his native delight in ethical thought ; 
and life looks more solid and rich to me when I see these 
many years keep their faith." Hawthorne said of Hunt's 
article, probably referring to the second part, that it was 
'' a solitary example of facts which have not lost their vigor 
by passing through the mind of a thinker." 

Benjamin P. Hunt was bom in Chelmsford, Mass., May 
18, 1808. When Emerson was teaching the Academy in 
that town, through the summer and autumn of 1825, Hunt 
was one of his pupils. He left the Chelmsford Academy 
in January, 1826, to supply the place of his brother Edward 
in his school at Boxbury, who had broken down in health 
and was compelled to take a sea voyage. Concerning his 
intercourse with Hunt, Emerson afterward wrote : ** He was 
a philosopher whose conversation made all the social com- 
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fort I had" Hunt entered Harvard in 1828, but did not 
graduate. He went to Philadelphia^ and taught in a classi- 
cal and scientific school for a number of years. He read 
everything that came in his way, and was a favorite in society. 
Coming to find the drudgery of teaching irksome, he sailed 
for Havana from Boston, March 6, 1840, as supercargo of 
the brig ^^Oliva" Encountering a fierce storm, whidi he 
graphically described in the first of his " Dial " articles, he 
did not proceed farther than Jamaica, where he seems to 
have been engaged in business for some months. In 
May, 1842, he went to Hayti, and in a few years he was 
at the head of a wealthy commercial house in Port-«u- 
Prince. Devoting himself faithfully to business he became 
prosperous, and in 1858 was able to retire comparatively 
wealthy. He then returned to Philadelphia, where he had 
married, and devoted the rest of his life to study and 
to philanthropy. He there surrounded himself with 
books, which were to him a great delight and a constant 
occupation. 

While in Jamaica and Hajrti Hunt became greatly in- 
terested in the negro population of those islands, and he 
continued to study the subject throughout his life. In 
1860 he published in a pamphlet '' Semarks on Hayti as a 
Place of Settlement for AMc-Americans, and on the Mu- 
latto as a Bace for the Tropics." His comments on the 
promising qualities of the mulattoes in Jamaica, contained 
in his second ^Dial*' article, and his approval of the mixing 
of the white and black races therein contained, were reite- 
rated in this pamphlet He maintained that the amalgama- 
tion of the races was desirable and inevitable, because of 
the marvellous and burr-like tenacity with which the ne- 
groes stick to the white man and his localities. He found 
that the two races lived together without social distinction, 
and intermarried without social obloquy. "The merchants, 

the lawyers, the doctors, the schoolmasters, of Hayti were 
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all of the mixed race, and even among laboring men the 
mnlattoes were equal to the blacks in strength and endur- 
ance, and superior to them in skill and address." 

As was natural. Hunt was a zealous abolitionist. During 
the Civil War he was a member of the advisory board in 
Pennsylvania for the recruiting of colored soldiers. He 
was the secretary and treasurer of the Pennsylvania Freed- 
man's Belief Association, and the corresponding secretary 
of the Port Boyal Belief Committee. After the dose of the 
war, finding colored persons in Philadelphia were bar- 
barously treated and insulted, he set himself to work almost 
single-handed to right their wrongs. Colored persons were 
not permitted to ride on railroads or on street cars, and 
they were ejected from these with violence. "* He collected 
money, he called public meetings, he prosecuted the presi- 
dents of railroad companies, he petitioned the L^islature. 
For two years the struggle continued, until in March, 1867, 
an act was passed making such exclusions amenable to 
law." In 1868, finding that the orphans of white soldiers 
were provided with homes, but none were assured to the 
children of colored soldiers, he began another crusade, that 
resulted in giving to all colored orphans of soldiers a home 
under the care and protection of the Stata 

When President Grant, in 1869, was seeking to add Saint 
Domingo to the United States, he appointed Mr. Hunt one 
of a commission to visit the island and report on the subject 
of annexation. It was Hunt's conviction that all the West 
Indies ought to belong to the United States, and that they 
would ultimately seek that political connection. "This 
project of annexation was very dear to him, but from mo- 
tives entirely diflTerent from such as governed many of those 
interested in the subject To some it was either the ad- 
vantages of a coaling station, or so much more gold, sugar, 
coffee, and rum added, free of duty, to their commerce ; but 
to him it was the door which opened the way for our laws, 
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civilization, and Chiistiamty to penneate a half-barbarous 
commonity of blacks, who are keeping up to this day 
many of the superstitious practices which they brought 
from Africa." Owing to ill-health Hunt was not able to 
join this commission; but Mb interest in the islands was 
always great When he was at Port-au-Prince he b^an to 
study every phase of life in the West Indies, and to collect 
books on the subject He gave these books, about seven 
hundred in number, to the Boston Public Library, where 
they were deposited after his death. They included maps, 
views, and manuscripts, as well as a carefully prepared 
catalogue of the whole collection. In the collection were 
three works in manuscript prepared by Hunt The first 
of these was an unfinished account of " The Haytiens," giv- 
ing a description of their social, moral, and political condi- 
tion at the time of his residence in the island, from 1840 
to 1858. The second work was a '^ History of Hayti " (the 
French part of it), from 1625 to 1695. There was also a 
work on ^The Bedemptioners ; or. Some Account of the 
early Emigration of the Poor to America, and its Causes." 
The first and last of these works were accompanied by ex- 
tensive collections of notes, newspaper clippings, and extracts 
from books and records. Hunt devoted much time and 
zeal to the story of " The Bedemptioners,** but death came 
before it was completed. ** At this time," wrote his amanu- 
ensis, ''his generally failing health preventing him from 
active participation in works of charity, with sincere 
pleasure he took up a long-cherished scheme of writing a 
history of the poor. Hundreds of volumes he read, or had 
read to him, and from them made extracts, covering the 
period from the days of villeinage down to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. No detail nor scrap of informar 
tion was passed by, and his labor of love was fast growing 
into shape under his hands, when it was interrupted by 
hiB sickness and death." Hon. John Bigelow, in his book 
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on ''The Haytiens/' says that Hunt's collection relating 
to the Antilles ''is the most complete in the countiy, per- 
haps in the world." He also says that, added to a general 
culture of a high order, he had a familiarity with the histoiy 
of Hayti and the character of its people possessed by no 
other person to his knowledge. 

In 1854, through the influence of Bigelow, Hunt became 
interested in the writings of Swedenborg. A thoughtful 
reading of them led him to a profound and reverent belief 
in their doctrines. He was also attracted to the teachings 
of Emerson, to whom he wrote in 1860 : " It is now thirty- 
five years since you began your teachings to me, and, with 
the exception of those of the greats rough, honest, and im- 
partial world, I think they have been the best which I ever 
received from any man whom I have personally known. 
I hope I shall continue to receive similar teachings thank- 
fully as at present for many years to coma" Hunt died at 
his home in Philadelphia, February 2, 1877. 
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JAMES ELLIOT CABOT 

The opening article in the last number of " The Dial/' on 
Immanuel Kant, was written by James Elliot Cabot, a life- 
long friend of Emerson's and his biographer. He was bom 
in Boston, June 18, 1821, his fieither being Samuel Cabot, a 
successful Boston merchant, and he was graduated at Har- 
vard in 1840. He graduated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1845, devoted himself to that profession in Boston, and 
has been a resident of the town of Brookline, one of the 
chief residence suburbs of that city, for many years. An 
overseer of Harvard University, a fellow of the American 
Academy, aa active member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society and other learned bodies, he has devoted much of 
his life to studious pursuits. Cabot was an editor of the 
short-lived " Massachusetts Quarterly Beview " with Emer- 
son and Parker. He has occasionally written for the re- 
views, including "The Atlantic Monthly" and "North 
American Beview," but he has given little to the public. For 
Agassiz's work on " Lake Superior " he wrote the narrative 
of the tour. His contributions to the publications of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society have been more frequent 
than any others. For some years he was associated with 
his brother, Edward C. Cabot, well known as an architect 

Cabot is chiefly known to the public as the biographer of 
Emerson and as the editor of his later works. He prepared 
" Letters and Social Aims," 1876, for publication ; and he 
edited all the volumes to appear since that date, including 
the "Poems," "Miscellanies," "Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches," and " Natural History of the Intellect," published 
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since Emerson's death. In the last chapter of his ** Memoir 
of Emerson " he gives an account of how he came to aid his 
friend in preparing his later volumes for publication. C!on- 
ceming Emerson's connection with Mr. Cabot, Edward 
Emerson has said: ^One Mend, early known, but then 
seldom met^ my fetther became acquainted with soon afber 
the latter left college and entered on the study of architec- 
ture, and was attracted and interested by lus character and 
conversation. My father rarely saw him until after the 
formation of the Saturday Club, when they met at the 
monthly dinners, and indeed a principal attraction to Mr. 
Emerson in going thither was the expectation of a talk with 
his friend For years he regretted that their paths so sel- 
dom came together, not knowing that his Mend was kept 
in reserve to lift the load from his shoulders in his hour of 
need, and with his presence and generous aid render his last 
days happy." Concerning the special service Mr. Cabot 
rendered to Emerson, Edward Emerson has written : " It 
was natural for the frmiily in this emergency to turn to Mr. 
Cabot They proposed to him to begin his task [that of 
Emerson's literary executor] during my father^s lifetime 
and put this book in order. He came, and the tangled 
skein smoothed itself under his hand, and Mr. Emerson, 
when the work was laid before him with the weak points 
marked, was able to write the needed sentence or recast the 
defective one, so that after a few visits from Mr. Cabot the 
book, which had long presented insuperable difficulties, had 
taken definite shape, and was ready in season for the pub- 
lishers. And not only was this done and the long anxi- 
ety about the literary executorship dispelled, but to have 
this friend, whom he had never seen so much of as he de- 
sired, thus brought often to his house and drawn nearer was 
an inexhaustible pleasure. He always spoke of * Letters 
and Social Aims' to Mr. Oabot as 'your book.' Nothing 
could exceed the industry and skill brought to the task, nor 
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the delicacy and kindness shown thionghout, and the peace 
of mind thus procured made Mr. Emerson's last days happy. 
He allowed his children to ask Mr. Cabot to write his biog- 
raphy in the fiitore, and when, with great hesitation and 
modesty, a consent was given, was well content. He felt 
towards Mr. Cabot as to a younger brother." 
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XXX 

CHARLES TIMOTHY BROOKS 

In the last namber of '' The Dial " were printed two transla- 
tions from the poems of Ferdinand Freiligrath, one entitled 
''The Emigrants," and the other ''The Moorish Prince.** 
These were made by Charles Timothy Brooks, then the 
minister of the Unitarian church in Newport Brooks was 
born in Salem, June 20, 1813, graduated from Harvard in 
1832« and from the Divinity School in 1835. He was 
ordained and settled at Newport in 1837, and there he 
continued until the end of his life. He was by nature a 
transcendentalist, and many of his friends belonged to that 
schooL Of his most intimate friends were Parker, Dwight, 
Cranch, Samuel Osgood, and others of that way of thinking. 
He also came into close relations with Dr. Channing, James 
Walker, Hedge, Francis, and Kipley. He was in no sense 
an iconoclast, but a quiet student, reserved, retiring, with a 
love for the mystical and the ideally beautiful 

" The new views greatly influenced Charles Brooks," says 
his biographer, "and shaped, more than he was himself 
aware, his theological and ethical opinions. He was indeed 
a natural transcendentalist, and could hardly, with his men- 
tal constitution and antecedents, have been anything else. 
This influence is distinctly traceable throughout his later 
career. It transfused his prayers and discourses, decided 
his selection of such authors as Ooethe, Jean Paul, and 
Schefer for translation, inspired his own verse with spon- 
taneity and fervor, and imparted to him that broad spiritual 
and forward-looking attitude which characterized him as a 
man of literature and a teacher of religion. His sympathy 
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with the new school of thought was never obtrusive ; per- 
haps it was never thorough and complete. His inborn^ hu- 
mility and reverence for past traditions and forms, a certain 
lack of incisiveness in his mental make-up, and Ms dislike 
of all partisanship prevented anj such enthusiastic avowal 
as to some minds, differently constituted, was easy and 
inevitable." 

It was a very quiet and uneventful life passed by Brooks 
in Newport, that had in it almost no outward events of 
interest He won and held the love of his congregation, 
preached a truly spiritual religion, made many friends 
amongst the literary men and women who visited that city 
in the successive summers, and nobly exemplified the 
religion he taught In 1853 Brooks spent a number of 
months in India, partly in search of health. A year was 
devoted to Europe, in 1865-66, and he came to know many 
men and women in the literary and other circles of the 
various countries he visited, especially England, Germany, 
and Italy. In 1873 he resigned the charge of the pulpit he 
had occupied for many years; and he died in Newport, 
June 10, 1883. 

Brooks was a devoted student of German literature, and 
he attained to a masterly command over the language. He 
translated many of the German poets, his success in that 
field of effort being remarkable in its range and fidelity. 
His translation of Schiller^s '* William Tell" was published 
in Providence, in 1837. Then followed, in 1838, a volume of 
" Grerman Lyrics," in George Ripley's *' Specimens of Foreign 
Literature." A volume of songs and ballads, with the title 
of « German Lyric Poetry," was published in Philadelphia, 
in 1842. His other German translations were Schiller's 
'' Homage of the Arts " and other poems, 1846 ; Goethe's 
"Faust," 1856 ; Eichter's "Titan," 1862 ; Kortum's satirical 
poem, "The Jobsiad," 1863; Eichter's "Hesperus," 1864; 
Schefer's "Layman's Breviary," 1867; Bosch's *'Max and 
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Maurice/' 1871 and, « The Tall Student," 1873 ; Schefer's 
" World Priest," 1873 ; Auerbach's " Aloys," ** Poet and Mer- 
chant," "The Convicts," "Lorley and Eeinhard," all in 
1877 ; Etickert's « The Wisdom of the Brahmin," first six 
books, 1882 ; Busch's " Plish and Plum," 1883 ; and Bich- 
tei^s "Invisible Lodge," 1883. Brooks also published 
several volumes of original poems, one or ti^ro volumes of 
sermons, and two or three works devoted to local history. 
In 1885 appeared a memoir from the hand of Charles W» 
Wendt^, with a collection of his poem& 

Charles T. Brooks exemplified the best qualities of the 
transcendental movement He was not a man of original 
thought ; but his idealism gave a charm to his life and to 
his work, making him tolerant, generous, and high-minded. 
He was a radical in his sympathies, but deeply spiritual in 
his religious convictions. 
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XXXI 

ERRATA, REPRINTS, etc. 

Mabgarbt Fuller wrote to Emerson, in regard to the 
first number of " The Dial," " The errors are most unhappy." 
In regard to *' A Winter Walk " Thoreau wrote to Emerson, 
" There are some sad mistakes in the printing." The man- 
ner in which '' The Dial " was edited made it almost inevi- 
table that many errors of the press should occur, and in 
several of the numbers errata slips were printed. The fact 
that the editors were not remunerated, and especially that the 
expenses of the publication had to be reduced to the mini- 
mum, made it impossible to secure the careful xevision of 
the press that is desirable. 

In his copies of " The Dial," John S. Dwight marked 
such errors as occurred in the articles contributed by him. 
In "The Beligion of Beauty," page 17, six lines from the 
bottom, paints should be points. In the fifth line from the 
bottom altogether should be aU together. Page 18, last 
word of second paragraph, duty should be leauty. Page 20, 
six lines from the bottom, makes should be wakes. 

Thoreau marked in his set of '* The Dial," now owned by 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, all the Errors in his poems and 
articles. These corrections have been made in his pub- 
lished works, but it may be well to note them here. In 
''Sympathy," second verse, third line, posts should be 
ports; fifth verse, first line, breeze should be haae; third 
line worked should be works ; last verse, third line, dearest 
should be truest 

In " Aulus Persius Flaccus," page 118, first line of second 
paragraph, nature should be satire. Page 119, first Latin 
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quotation^ stuurros should be at the end of the first Une ; in 
the second quotation^ per in the last line should be pes. 
Page 120, thirty-first line, life should be lip ; and in the 
Latin quotation recretam should be eecretam. Bottom of 
page 406 the <" Delta" of ''Blackwood's Magazine** was D. M. 
Moir ; vide '' Dictionary of National Biography." Volume 
two, " Friendship " (which is " Friends, Bomans, Countrymen 
and Lovers " in the published works), fourth verse, Ood is 
changed to Love^ him to it, and our to one. Fifth verse. 
Love has been changed to It 

Third volume, in ''Natural History of Massachusetts," page 
35, third line from top, AprU has been changed to May, 
and in the twenty-second line moss has become lichen. 
Page 36, nineteenth line, may has been inserted after btU. 
In this article references have been made with a pencil to 
the pages in his ''long book" from which Thoreau took the 
several paragraphs. 

In " Rumors from an .£olian Harp," the second line of the 

third verse, 

•< And simple truth on every tongue,' 



M 



has been changed to 

" And poetiy is yet unsung." 

In " The Summer Bain," third line of the third verse, 
greater has been changed to juster. In the translation of 
" The Prometheus Bound " many minor changes have been 
made, all of which have been incorporated into the Biver- 
side edition. The same is true of the prose introduction to 
the translations from the pseudo Anacreon. 

In "Dark Ages,'* page 528, line eighteen, JS has been 
changed to History, and in the next line, at the end of the 
sentence, the modem has given way to novelty. 

Volume four, in «A Winter Walk," page 211, twelfth 
line, the period has been changed to a comma, and the 
capital to a lower-case t. Page 212, line sixteen, after 
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stuhle the period has given way to a semicolon, while has 
been inserted, and Far has been replaced hjfar. Page 213, 
third line of prose now reads — the distant clarion of the 
eocJe, — through the thin and frosty air, etc. Sixth line 
from bottom, Mean/while has been inserted before We. 
Page 216, third line from top, distinction has become dis-^ 
tinctions. Page 217, twenty-fourth line from top expands 
should be exhales. Page 219, twenty-third line from top, 
on should be in. Page 223, second line from top, on should 
be in. Page 225, first line at top, top should be tops; 
eighteenth line from bottom, merry should be cheery; 
second line from bottom, cured should be cruel. Page 226, 
tenth line from top, of should be to. 

In the lecture on '' Homer, Ossian and Chaucer '' many cor- 
rections have been made, and here and there Thoreau has 
added sentences. Most of these are so far obscured as not 
to be decipherable readily. Page 290, fifth line, he revised 
to read, either rhymed or in soms way musical y measwredy etc. 
Page 291, line twenty-two, reads, that with respect to the 
simpler features of nature succeeding poets, etc. Page 292, 
eighteenth line from the bottom, last should be east ; seventh 
line from bottom, only should be omitted ; third line from 
bottom, after is inserted after But Page 294, ninth line 
from top, want not is replaced by do not want. Page 298, 
eighth line from bottom, He is replaced by It, and in the next 
line him by it. Page 299, sixth line from top did is inserted 
after Wicliffe. Page 300, sixth line from top, He is replaced 
by But Chaucer ; line twenty-two from top, after expand is 
inserted ai last Page 301, second line, now reads, he does 
not plead his own cause, etc. Page 302, fifth line, is becomes 
are. Page 303, ninth line, the hearer is omitted ; line nine- 
teen, sentence ends with obeys. The sentence about the 
peasant's cot follows, and some begins a new sentence fol- 
lowing it ; seventh line from bottom, And is omitted. Page 
304, fifth line from top, Tcemel is changed to Ireath. Page 
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305, fourteenth line from top, but is omitted, and he inserted 
before indifferenily. 

Some of Thoreau's markings indicate revisions, and not 
errors. He made use of his '' Dial " to indicate how his poems 
and articles might be improved. The changes made are 
usually small, but thej are sometimes important Doubt- 
less the other contributors had occasion to revise their arti- 
cles as did Dwight and Thoreau, and this is why the printed 
slips of errata were inserted. 

The reprinting of ^ The Dial ** has been several times under 
consideration, but only one serious effort has been made in 
that direction, previous to the present one. In 1882, 
Boberts Brothers, of Boston, proposed to reprint the four 
volumes complete, provided they could secure two hundred 
subscribers ; but as they procured only a small number over 
one hundred, they did not carry out their plan. The pro- 
spectus issued by the firm was as follows : 

A EEPEINT OF "THE DIAL." 

We propose to reproduce " The Dial," page for page, without 
abridgment, and with the addition of an index to the whole 
work, containing a list of the contributions, with names of 
the contributors, so far as it is possible to procure them ; to 
which will be appended a full historical account of " The 
Dial," with anecdotes, incidents or gossip, that will in any 
manner illustrate the influence of a work which marks 
an era in American literature. The additional matter, 
paged separately, will be prepared by George Willis Cooke, 
author of ** Balph Waldo Emerson, his life. Writings and 
Philosophy." 

For a long time it has been almost impossible to procure 
a complete copy of '' The Dial," and the demand for it, com- 
ing huigely from public libraries, has been so constant and 
growing, that we feel warranted in issuing this proposal to 
reprint it, so soon as we can be assured of two hundred sub- 
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scribers, at fifteen dollars each (to nonHSubscribers, the price 
will be twenty dollars). The work will be in four octavo 
volumes, substantiallj bound in doth. 

For the convenience of libraries already in possession of 
the original work, the new index, with additional matter, 
will be bound separately in pamphlet form and sold for one 
dollar. 

We respectfully solicit your subscription, for which we 
annex a blank. 

BoBEBTS Brothers, 
Publishers, 299 Washington Street 

Boston, June 1, 1S82. 

The present writer began in 1881 to collect information 
about '^ The Dial," and as Boberts Brothers did not carry out 
their project of a reprint, his article was published in " The 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy," edited by Dr. William 
T. Harris, and appeared in the number for July, 1885, which 
was not printed until November. The following circular 
was sent to all who were likely to take an interest in the 
subject, as well as to those who were thought to possess 
information : 

TO THE CONTBIBUTOBS AND FIBST BEADEBS 

OF THE DIAL 

While writing my recently published book on "Balph 
Waldo Emerson : his life. Writings, and Philosophy," I was 
led to believe that a fuller historic account of "The Dial," 
with biographic sketches of those of its contributors who are 
otherwise unknown to the public, and a complete list, so £Etr 
as may be, of its writers and their contributions, followed by 
an index of the whole work, would be of service and interest 
to those possessing copies of that Magazine and to those 
interested in the history of the Transcendental movement. 
So many of the projectors and contributors are yet living, a 
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full list of the writen ought to be obtainable ; and the his- 
toric interest] and literary significance of " The Dial " make 
it desirable and important that sucn a list should be pub- 
lished. I shall be glad to receive any information on the 
subject which any one .feels free to communicate^ and will 
in due time give the results to the public. I desire informa- 
tion of the following kinds : — 

1. Historic items concerning the starting, management, 
and influence of " The Dial" 

2. Biographic information concerning its contributors, 
especially those not well known to the public. 

3. Anecdotes, incidents, or gossip that will in any 
manner illustrate its influence or the character of its 
contributors. 

4 The names of the contributors and their articles, 
(giving volume and page, when possible). It is perhaps 
needless to say that information under this head should be 
carefully verified, in order that it may be entirely reliable. 

If desired, a printed list of *' The Dial ** articles will be sent 
to those who would find it an aid in identifyii^ the con- 
tributors. 

Geo. Willis Cooke. 

Wbst Dkdham, HasEu, Deo. 1 [1881]. 

Without egotism, a few of the expressions of approval of 
the article, as it appeared in ** The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy," may be inserted here, for the purpose of 
indicating the interest taken in the preservation of the 
information it contained. 

James Freeman Clarke wrote : " I feel personally much 
indebted to you for your very valuable and interesting 
monograph on ' The Dial.' Tour patient and persevering 
study has saved many facts from perishing, which relate to 
a ciuious period of literary history. You have given me 
much information of matters qtu>rum parsfui. I trust that 
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this essay will be issued in separate form so that we can 
pnrchaae as many copies as we desire. I should be glad to 
contribute to the expense of such publication." 

John Albee wrote: ''I have just been reading your 
article, and wish to tell you how interesting I found it, and 
how yaluable must be your research to all students of our 
literature. I hope you will extend and amplify the article 
into a complete monograph ; and it seems to me the material 
is abundant for that purpose. I consider the transcendental 
epoch the chief chapter in our literary history hitherto, 
because of the spirit which animated it, and the influence 
which we still feel" 

Oeorge William Curtis wrote: "You are very kind to 
send me the proof of your article upon ' The Dial,' which I 
have read with great interest The index will be very 
useful." 

The names of the authors of all the contributions to " The 
Dial/' excepting four poems, are given in the appended lists. 
It is by no means certain, however, in all instances, that 
the names given are the right ones. Where there is any 
considerable degree of doubt a (?) has been placed after the 
name, which is given under these circumstances because 
there is evidence for thinking it the correct one. In regard 
to the authors of the book notices, literary intelligence, and 
editor^s table, but a few articles can be positively identi- 
fied as to the authors ; and the lists must be accepted as 
suggestive, for the most part. In regard to the regular 
articles and poems, very nearly all can be definitely attrib- 
uted to the authors. In several lists that have been used 
there is an amount of divergence not very large, and it is 
much lessened by a careful investigation. The Ann Arbor 
set of " The Dial " gives the authorship of the poem on page 
84 of the first number to Caroline Tappan, but it is un- 
doubtedly Emerson's, as it appears in his published poems, 

with the title "To Eva." The little poem called "The 
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Morning Breeze/' on page 135 of the first number, is 
credited to J. F. Clarke by the Ann Arbor copy, and to 
Maigaret Fuller by that in the Library of Congress. Both 
the Washington and the Ann Arbor lists attribute ** The 
Poor Bich Man " to Samuel G. Ward, but it is not in the 
list of his poems furnished the author by Mr. Ward, and 
it is contained in Mrs. Hooper^s portfolio of poems, as 
privately printed by her family. The "Hymn and 
Prayer" on page 292 of the first volume is credited to 
Mrs. Hooper by the Ann Arbor list, but it is printed with 
Clarke's name in his own compilation, ''The Disciples' 
Hymn Book," and has repeatedly appeared in other collec- 
tions over his name. There can be no doubt as to the 
authorship. The article on '' Music of the Winter," at the end 
of the first volume, is attributed to Dwight by the Ann 
Arbor list^ but there is little doubt that Tuckerman was the 
author. An interview with Dwight and the possession of 
his own set of "The Dial" makes it certain it was not 
written by him. The Ann Arbor list also credits Dwight 
with the article in the first number of the third volume, on 
"Entertainments of the Past Winter ;" but the evidence is 
wholly in favor of Margaret Fuller as the author. Elleiy 
Channing credited Emerson with the article on " The Art of 
Life," page 175 of the first volume ; but it is unquestionably 
Hedge's. The article beginning on page 409, on ''The 
Unitarian Movement in New England," Channing credited 
to George Ripley, but a letter from Professor W. D. Wilson 
makes it certain that it was his. It is not necessary to 
give other illustrations, but it may be said that in all 
instances there is good evidence for the authorship credited 
to each article and poem in the following lists. 

A few of the contributors always signed their articles with 
an initial; for instance " P." always indicates Theodore Parker. 
Dwight used a " D.," and Ripley an " R." In the first two 
volumes " C." indicates C. P. Cranch ; but in the last two 
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volumes Elleiy Channing used the same letter, but not 
uniformly. Margaret Fuller usually signed with an *' ¥.," but 
not always ; and Emerson occasionally used an " E." S. O. 
Ward signed with a " J.,** but not all his contributions are 
followed by that letter. Sometimes Thoreau used a *^ T./' but 
more frequently his full initials. ''F. C." indicates James 
Freeman Clarke and " W." is for W. D. Wilson. Whenever a 
" Z." appears it stands for Caroline Tappan, but she did not 
invaribly use that signature. 
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TITLES AND CONTBIBUTORS 



No. I. (Vol. L, No. 1, July, 1840.) 

1. The Editon to the Reader. 

6. A Short Esaaj on Critics. 
11. To the Aurora Borealis. 
IS. Notes fix>m the Journal of a 

Scholar* 
17. The Religion of Beauty. 
22. [Sweet is the pleasure.] 
22. Brownson's Writings. 

47. The Last Farewell 

48. Ernest the Seeker. Chapter I. 
58. The Divine Presence in Nature 

and in the Soul. 

71. Sympathy. 

72. Lines. 

73. A Record of Impressions produced 

by the Exhibition of Allston's 
Pictures in the Summer of 
1839. 

83. To W. Allston on seeing his 

"Bride." 

84. To AUston's Picture, " The Bride." 
84. Song. 

84. To ... . [To Eva.] 

85. Orphic Sayings. 

98. Stanzas. [Gnosis.] 

99. Channing's Translation of Jouf- 

froy. 
117. Aulus Persius Flaccus. 
121. The Shield. 
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R. W. Emerson. 
Margaret Fuller. 
C. P. Cranch. 

C. C. Emerson. 
J. S. Dwight 
J. S. Dwight. 
Geoige Ripley. 
£. B. Emerson. 
W. H. Channing. 

Theodore Parker. 
H. D. Thoreau. 
Ellen Tucker Emerson. 



Margaret Fuller. 

S. 0. Ward. 
Margaret FuUer. 
S. G. Ward. 
R. W. Emerson. 
A. Bronson Alcott. 
C. P. Cranch. 

W. D. Wilson. 
H. D. Thoreau. 
S. G. Ward. 



Titles and Contributors 



122. The Problem. 

123. GomeMorir? 

123. [I dept and dreamed that life 

was Beauty.] 

124. The Concerts of the Past Winter. 

134. A Dialogue. 

135. Bichter. 

135. Some murmur at the ''want of 
system '' in Biohter's writings. 

135. The Morning Breeze. 

136. Dante. 

136. A Sketch. [I.] 
136. A Sketch. [II.] 

1 36. [Did you never admire anything t] 

No. II. (VoL I^ No. 2, October, 1840.) 

137. Thoughts on Modem Literature. 

158. Silence. [Eros.] 

159. First Crossing the Alleghanies. 
161. A Sign fix>m the West. 

172. Angelica Sleeps. — Bemi. [Trans- 

lated.] 

173. Nature and Art, or the Three 

rPoi 

icape 
Sol 

iStu 
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B. W. Emerson. 
S. G. Ward. 

Ellen Hooper. 
J. S. Dwight. 
Margaret Fuller. 
Margaret Fuller. 

Margaret Fuller. 
Margaret Fuller. 
Sarah Clarke. 
Margaret Fuller. 
Margaret Fuller. 
Margaret Fuller. 



B. W. Emerson. 

B. W. Emerson. 
J. F. Clarke. 

C. P. Cranch. 

Maigaret Fuller ()). 





Landscapes. Oaspar Poussin. 


J. F. Clarke. 




Domenichino. 


J. F. Clarke. 




Allston's Italian Landscape. 


J. F. Clarke. 


175. 


The Art of Life the Scholar's 






Calling. 


F. H. Hedge. 


183. 


Letter to a Theological Student. 


Geoige Bipley. 


187. 


" The Poor Bich Man." 


Ellen Hooper. 


187. 


[Why askest thou 1] 


W. E. Channing. 


188. 


Musings of a Beduse. 


C. P. Cranch. 


193. 


The Wood-Fire. 


Ellen Hooper. 


193. 


The Day Breaks. 


Caroline Tappan. 


194. 


The Poet. 


Ellen Hooper. 


195. 


Life. 


Caroline Tappan. 


195. 


Evening. 


Caroline Tappan. 
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196. A Leaaon for the Day. Theodore Parker. 

216. Way&rera. Ellen Hooper. 

216. From Goethe. Caroline Tappan. 

217. Pean. Caroline Tappan. 

217. Ljrrio. Caroline Tappan. 

218. Tmth Against the World. Theodore Parker. 

219. Wayee. Caroline Tappan. 

219. [On the 8urfiBM)e by the waves.] Caroline Tappan. 

220. New Poetiy. [Poems by W. E. 

Channing.] R. W. Emerson. 

232. Art and Artist. Caroline Tappan. 

238. Ernest the Seeker. Chapter II. W. H. Channing. 

242. Woodnotes. R. W. Emerson. 

245. Life and Death. Caroline Tappan. 

246. Record of the Months. 

246. The Works of William K Chan- 
ning, D. D. George Ripley. 

248. Two Sermons by G. F. Simmons. Geoige Ripley. 

251. A Letter to those who think. George Ripley. 

256. Professor Walker's Vindioation of 

Philosophy. Geoige Ripley. 

260. The Athennum Exhibition of 

Painting and Sculptore. Haigaret Fuller. 

263. The Dream. Caroline Tappan. 

264. Dana's ''Two Years before the 

Mast.*' R W. Emerson. 

265. Fourier's ''Social Destiny of 

Man." R. W. Emerson. 

266. Ranke's " History of the Popes." Theodore Parker. 

267. Harwood's "Materialism in Re- 

ligion." Geoige Ripley. 
271. Cousin's "(Euyres completes de 

Platon." Geoige Ripley. 

No. in. (Vol. L, No. 3, January, 1841.) 

273. Man in the Ages. Thomas T. Stone. 

289. Afternoon. Caroline Tappan. 
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290. QuestioningB. 


F. H. Hedge. 


291. Endymion. 


C. P. Cranch. 


292. Hymn and Prayer. 


J. F. Clarke. 


29a. Meta. 


Margaret FuUer. 


298. The True in DreamR. 


C. P. Cranch. 


299. The Magnolia of Lake Pontchar- 




train. 


Margaret Fuller. 


305. Love and Insight. 


Caroline Tappan. 


305. Sunset. 


Caroline Tappan. 


306. Give Us an Interpreter. 


Caroline Tappan. 


306. [Birds shooting swiftly through 




air and light.] 


Caroline Tappan. 


307. Ideals of Every-Day Life. 




NoL 


J. S. Dwight. 


312. To Nydia. 


J. F. Clarke. 


314. The Violet. 


Ellen Tucker Emerson. 


314. Stanzas. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


315. German Literature 


Theodore Parker. 


339. The Snow-Storm. 


R. W. Emerson. 


340. Menzel's View of Goethe. 


Margaret Fuller. 


347. Suum Guique. 


R. W. Emerson. 


348. The Sphinx. 


R. W. Emerson. 


351. Orphio Sayings. 


A. Bronson Aloott. 


362. Woman. 


Sophia Ripley. 


366. Sonnet. To a Voice heard in 




Mount Auburn, July, 1839. 


J. R. Lowell. 


367. Thoughts on Art. 


R. W. Emerson. 


379. Glimmerings. 


C. P. Cranch. 


381. Oorrespondenoes. 


C. P. Cranch. 


381. Color and Light. 


C. P. Cranch. 


382. My Thoughts. 


C. P. Cranch. 


388. The Riddle. 


C. P. Cranch. 


384. The Ocean. 


C. P. Cranch. 


386. Letters from Italy on the Repre- 




sentatives of Italy. 


S. G. Ward. 


400. To the Ideal. 


Ellen Hooper. 


401. Record of the Months. 
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401. Michael Angelo considered as k 

Philosophic Poet. R. W. Emerson. 

402. Bobhins's " Worship of the Soul." R. W. Emerson. 

404. Rodman's '^ Voice from the Prison." Margaret Fuller. 

405. Hawthorne's ** Grandfiither's 

Chair." Margaret Fuller. 



No. IV. (VoL I., No. 4, April, 1841.) 

409. The Unitarian Movement in 

New England. 
443. Dream. 
446. Ideals of Everj-Day life. No. II. 

Home. 
461. Listen to the Wind. 

461. The Wind Again. 

462. Leila. 

468. Poems on Art 

The Genuine Portrait. 
The Real and the Ideal 

469. Hermitage. 

469. The Angel and the Artist 

470. SheUey. 

494. A Dialogue. Poet^ Critic. 
497. Thoughts on Lahor. 

519. The Out-Bid. 

520. Theme for a World-Drama. 
523. Man the Reformer. 

539. Music of the Winter. 
544. Farewell. 

No. V. (VoL n., No. 1, July, 1841.) 

1. Ooethe. 
42. Two Hymns. 
45. Night and Day. 

47. The Blind Seer. 

48. Wheat Seed and Bolted Flour. 
52. Song. 
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W. D. Wikon. 
J. F. Clarke. 

J. S. Dwight 
Caroline Tappan. 
Caroline Tappan. 
Margaret Fuller. 

J. F. Clarke. 
J. F. Clarke. 
W. E. Channing. 
Caroline Tappan. 
John M. Mackie. 
Margaret Fuller. 
Theodore Parker. 
Ellen Hooper. 
W. K Channing. 
R. W. Emerson. 
J. F. Tuokerman. 
Ellen Hooper. 



Margaret Fuller. 
Eliza T. Clapp. 
W. H. Channing. 
C. P. Cranch. 
W. H. Channing. 
W. E. Channing (f). 



Titles and Contributors 



53. Need of a Diver. 


W. H. Channing. 


55. Oloucbs. 


Eliza T. Caapp. 


57. " The Future is better than the 




Past." 


Eliwi T. Clapp. 


58. August Shower. 


EUza T. Clapp. 


59. The Pharisees. 


Theodore Pbrker. 


77. Protean Wishes. 


Theodore Parker. 


78. Painting and Sculpture. 


Sophia Ripley. 


81. Sic Vita. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


82. Bettinal 


Caroline Tappan. 


83. Prophecy — Transcendentalism 




— Pn^ress. 


J. A. Saxton. 


121. Sonnet to 


W. K Channing. 


122. Letter. 


Sophia Ripley. 


129. Tiines. 


Caroline Tappan. 


129. Sonnet <'To die is gain." 


J. R. LoweU. 


130. Notices of Recent Publications. 




130. Jones Veiys '' Essays and Poems.' 


' R. W. Emerson. 


131. Carlyle's ^<0n Heroes.'' 


Margaret Fuller. 


133. Lowell's "A Year's Life." 


Margaret Fuller. 


134. Goethe's « Faust." 


Margaret Fuller. 


134. H. Martineau's ''Hour and the 




Man." 


Maigaret Fuller. 


135. Tennyson, Stirling, Festus. 


Margaret Fuller. 


135. The Plain Speaker. 


Margaret Fuller. 


136. Lines. 


Sara A. Chase. 


136. To Contributors. 


Margaret Fuller. 



No. VI. (Vol. XL, No. 2, October, 1841.) 

137. Cupid's Conflict. [Selected by 

A. K Alcott] 
148. Lives of the Great Composers^ 

Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Bach, 

Beethoven. 

203. Light and Shade. 

204. FriendsMp. 

205. Painting and Sculpture. 
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Dr. Henry More. 



Margaret Fuller. 
Caroline Tappan. 
H. D. Thoreau. 
R. W. Emerson. 
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205. Fate. 


R. W. Emerson. 


207. Woodnoies. Namber II. 


R. W. Emerson. 


214. A Glimpse of Chrief 8 Idea of 




Society. 


Elisabeth P. Peabody. 


228. Poems on Life. 




230. Windmill. 


Caroline Tappan. 


231. Festus. 


Margaret Fnller. 


262. Walter Savage Landor. 


R. W. Emerson. 


271. Inworld. 


C. P. Cranch. 


No. YIL (VoL XL, No. 3, Jannary, 1842. 


) 


273. First Principles. 


William B. Gieene. 


286. [Poetical Motto.] 


W. K Channing. 


286. Yuca Filamentosa. 


Margaiet Fnller. 


288. Inworld. [Repeated.] 


C. P. Cranoh. 


290. Oatworld. 


C. P. Cranch. 


292. PrimitiTC Christianity. 


Theodore Parker. 


313. Bettine Breutano and her Friend 




GUuderode. 


Margaret Fuller. 


357. Sonnet. April, 1819. 


J. R. LowelL 


357. Sonnet. 


J. R. LowelL 



358. Sonnet. To Irene on her Birthday. J. R Lowell. 

358. The Hour of Reckoning. Ellen Hooper. 

359. Sonnet. To Mary on her Birthday. B. F. Presbury. 

359. De Profundis Clamavi. 

360. Music. To Martha. 

361. Plan of the West Rozbnry Com- 

munity. 
373. The Park. 
373. Forbearance. 

373. Grace. 

374. The Senses and the Soul. 
380. Epilogue to the Tragedy of Essex. 

From the German of Goethe. 
382. Editor's Table. 
382. Transcendentalism. 
382. [Calvinist's Letter.] 
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B. F. Presbury. 

Elisabeth P. Peabody. 
R. W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson. 

Margaret Fuller. 

R. W. Emerson. 
Thomas T. Stone. 



Titles and Contributors 



385. Notices of Recent Publications. 

385. Plan of Salvation. J. F. Clarke. 

393. Motherwell's Poems. Margaret Fuller. 

394. Goethe's '' Egmont." Margaret Fuller. 

395. Monaldiy A Tale. Margaret Fuller. 
399. Wilde's '< Conjectures and Re- 
searches." Margaret Fuller. 

407. Boston Academy of Music. Margaret Fuller. 

408. Theory of Teaching. Margaret Fuller. 

409. '' The Ideal Man." R. W. Emerson. 

Number VIII. (Vol. IL, No. 4, April, 1842.) 

409. To the Editor of The Dial. A. Bronson Alcott. 
409. Days from a Diary. A. Bronson Alcott. 
437. Marie Van Oosterwich. Trans- 
lated firom the French. Margaret Fuller. 
483. Silence and Speech. C. P. Cranch. 
485. Thoughts on Theology. Theodore Parker. 

528. Herzliebste. Charles A. Dana. 

529. Record of the Months. 

529. Whewell's ''Philosophy of the 

Inductive Sciences." Theodore Parker. 

530. Whewell's "Foundation of 

Morals." Theodore Parker. 

531. Mosheim's ''Ecclesiastical His- 

tory. Theodore Parker. 
535. Harwood's " Grerman Anti-Super- 

naturalism." Theodore Parker. 

539. Republications. Theodore Parker. 

540. Mihnan's " History of Chris- 

tianity." Theodore Parker. 
542. Milman's Gibbon's " Decline and 

Fall." Theodore Parker. 

No. IX. (Vol. III., No. 1, July, 1842.) 

1. Introductory Lecture on the Times. R W. Emerson. 

19. Natural History of Massachusetts. H. D. Thoreau. 
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4<i. QJiM. 


W. K O— iiij. 


4U Tlw L^rcr^s So^. 


W, K €!■■■% 


4U8mSot^ 


W, K €!■■■% 


4% Tbt £utk-8iimt. 


W. K €!■■■% 


42. Fnjcr. 


W.E.CkmmB^ 


4X Albr-Liftu 


W.E.CkmmB^ 


44* Antin— Lwwfa, 


EfisT.ClappL 


46. EaUitmammU of A» PiMt 




Wmte; 


Ifai^nt Fuller. 


72.TML 


B-W.FiMisfi 


73. Holidftjc 


B.W.£BMnao. 


73. Tba Anrakt 


B.W.£BMnao. 


74« Tha CMlk by tlie 8«l From 




Uhknd 


F.H. Hedge. 


75* Elernity* 


Charies A. Dana. 


76* V6tp6ii* 




77. Ptmyen* 


R. W. Bmenoo* 


79. [Metried Prayer.] 


H. D. Thoieaii. 


80. [Phiyar.] 


Jmuaa Aloott. 


81. To Sbakspeare. 


W. E. Channing. 


82. Yeedmoo Samuu 


R. W. Emerson. 


88. [laakedtheAngebtooometome.] 


1 


86. Fourierism and the Soeialista. 


R. W. ESmerson. 


97. The ETening Choir. 


Jones Very. 


99. The World. 


Jones Very. 


100. Chardon Street and Bible Con- 




▼entions. 


B. W. Emerson. 


103. Bemarks. 


Nathaniel H. Whiting. 


112. The Two Dolons. 


C. K. Newcomb. 


123. Agriculture of Maseachneetts. 


E. W. Emerson. 


126. Outward Bound. 


Caroline Tappan. 


127. Beoord of the Months. 




127. Borrow'* " ZinoalL" 


B. W. Emerson. 


128. Lockhart*8 ''Ancient Spaniah Bal- 




lads." 


R W. Emerson. 


129. Colton's << Tecumseh." 


R. W. Emerson. 


130. Hawthorne's *<Twice-Told Tales.'' 


Maigaret Fuller. 
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131. Hawthorne's ''Stories for Chil- 




dren." 


Margaret Fuller. 


131. The Cambridge Miscellany. 


R. W. Emerson (t). 


131. [Short notices.] 


R. W. Emerson (1). 


132. Intelligence. 




132. Wilkes Exploring Expedition. 


R. W. Emerson. 


133. Association of State Geologists. 


R. W. Emerson. 


133. Harvard XTniveTsity. 


R. W. Emerson. 


135. [Wordworth's New Poems.] 


R. W. Emerson. 


135. [Tennyson and Henry Taylor.] 


R. W. Emerson. 


136. Scheliing in Berlin. 


R. W. Emerson. 


136. New Jerusalem Church. 


R W. Emerson (t). 


No. X. (Vol. III., No. 2, October, 1842.) 




137. Romaio and Rhme Ballads. 


Margaret Fuller. 


180. The Black Knight. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


181. Lectures on the Times. II. The 




Conservatiye. 


R. W. Emerson. 


198. The Inward Morning. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


199. Free Love. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


200. The Poet's Delay. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


200. Rumors from an iEolian Harp. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


201. HolliR Street Council. 


Theodore Parker. 


222. The Moon. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


222. To the Maiden in the East. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


224. The Summer Eain. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


225. The Artist. 


C. P. Cranch. 


227. English Reformers. 


R. W. Emerson. 


247. James Pierrepont Greaves. 


Charles Lane. 


256. Dirge. 


W. E. Channing. 


258. CromweU. 


Charles Lane. 


264. The Poet. 


W. E. Channing. 


265. Lines. 


Ellen Cooper (t). 


265. Saadi. 


R. W. Emerson. 


269. The Gallery. 


Samuel 6. Ward. 


273. Record of the Months. 




273. Tennyson's Poems. 


R. W. Emerson. 
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276. A Letter to Wm. K Chan- 

ning, D. D. R. W. Emeraon. 

277. Smjth's ^'Leotoies on Modem 

Histoiy.'* 

278. Editor's Table. R. W. EmersoiL 

No. XI. (Vol. in., No. 3, January, 1843.) 

281. Jamea Pierrepont GreaToa. [Ck>n- 

tinaed.] Charles Lane. 

297. Lectures on the Times. IIL 

The Transoendentalist B. W. Emerson. 

313. A Song of Spring. W. E. Channing. 

314. Discoveries in the Nubian Pyrar 

mids. [Translated.] Elizabeth Hoar. 

326. Anna. W. E. Channing. 

327. To Eva [Ellen] at the South. B. W. Emerson. 

328. The Brook. Carolme Tappan. 

329. The River. W. K Channing. 

329. Life. W. K Channing. 

330. To ... . W. E. Channing. 

331. The Laws of Menu. [Selected.] H. D. Thoreau. 
340. Death. W. K Channing. 
343. The Life and Character of Dr. 

Follen. Theodore Parker. 

363. The Prometheus Bound. [Trans- 
lated.] H. D. Thoreau. 

387. Literary Intelligence. 

387. [Death of Dr. Channing.] R. W. Emerson. 

388. [Letters from Heidelberg.] Charles S. Wheelen 
398. Schelling's Introductory Lecture 

in Berlin. [Translated.] F. H. Hedge. 

404. Record of the Months. 

404. Life of Jean Paul Richter. R. W. Emerson (f). 

406. An Essay on Transcendental- 
ism. Charles Lane. 

411. Letters of Schiller. R. W. Emerson (t). 

413. Fables of La Fontaine. R. W. Emerson (X). 
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414. Confessions of St Augustine. 
416. [English books.] 

416. Goethe and Swedenboig. 

No. XII. (Vol. III., No. 4, April, 1843.) 

417. A. Bronson Aloott's Works. 
454. Canova. 

484. Anaoreon. [With translations.] 

490. What is Beauty t 

493. Ethnical Scriptures. Sayings of 

Confucius. [Selected.] 
495. George Keats. 
500. Remarks on John Milton, by 

John Keats. 
505. To a Stray Fowl. 

505. Orphics. I. Smoke. II. Haze. 

506. Sonnets. I. II. 

507. To ... . 

608. To 

509. The Friends. 

511. Europe and European Books. 
522. A Leaf from ''A Voyage to 

Porto Rico." 
527. Dark Ages. 
529. Friendship. [From Chaucer's 

" Eomaunt of the Rose."] 
532. Record of the Months. 
532. Bremer's " Neighbors." 

532. Bulwer's " Last of the Barons." 

533. Fetis' "Music Explained.'' 

534. Borrow's <' Bible in Spain." 

535. Paracelsus. 

535. Zschokke's '< Sleep Waker." 

536. Heraud's <<Life and Times of 

SaYonarola." 
541. [Letter firom Heidelberg.] 
545. Catalogue of Books. 
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R. W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson (t). 
R. W. Emerson (]). 



Charles Lane. 
Margaret Fuller. 
H. D. Thoreau. 
L. M. ChUd. 

H. D. Thoreau. 
J. F. Clarke. 



H. D. Thoreau. 
H. D. Thoreau. 
W. E. Channing (1). 
W. E. Channing. 
W. E. Channing. 
W. E. Channing. 
R. W. Emerson. 

C. C. Emerson. 
H. D. Thoreau. 

R. W. Emerson (1). 

R. W. Emerson (1). 
R W. Emerson (1). 
Margaret Fuller (1). 
R. W. Emerson. 
R W. Emerson. 
R W. Emerson (1). 

Charles Lane. 
Charles S. Wheeler. 
A. Bronson Alcott. 
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No. Xni. (Vol. IV., No. 1, July, 1843.) 

1. The Great Lawsuit. 
48. The Tooth oi the Poet and the 

Fkdnter. LetterLtoIV. 
69. Ethnical Soriptiires. Extracts 
from the Deeatir. [Selected.] 

62. Spring. 

63. ''Abou Ben Adhem,'' by Leigh 

Hnnt. [Selected.] 

63. The Song of Birds in Spring. 

64. The Earth. 

65. Social Tendencies. 

87. A SoDg of Death. 

88. Notes from the Journal of a 

Scholar. No. IL 

92. Manhood. 

93. Gifts. 

96. Past and Present. 
[03. An Old Man. 
.04. To Rhea. 

106. The Journey. 

107. Notes on Art and Architecture. 

15. The Olade. 

16. Voyage to Jamaica. 
.34. Becoxd of the Months. 
.34. Pierpont's ''AntislaYery Poems." 
.34. Garrison's Poems. 
.34. Coffin's '' America." 
.35. Channing's Poems. 
35. Bremer's ''H. Family.'* 
.35. Intelligence. 
.35. Fruitlands. 
.36. To Correspondents. 



Biargaret Fuller. 
W. £. Chamiing. 

B. W. Emerson (f). 
W. E. Channing (f). 

R. W. Emerson (f). 
W. K Channing (f). 
W. E. Channing. 
Charles Lane. 
Greorge W. Curtis. 

C. C. Emerson- 
Charles A. Dana. 
R. W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson. 
W. E. Channing. 
R. W. Emerson. 
W. E. Channing. 
Samuel G. Ward. 
W. K Chamiing. 
B. P. Hunt 

R. W. Emerson. 
R W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson. 
R. W. Emerson (f). 

A. B. Alcott 
R. W. Emerson. 



No. XIV. (Vol. IV., No. 2, October, 1843.) 

137. Hennell on the Origin of Chris- 
tianity. 
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Theodore Parker. 



Titles and Contributors 



165. A Day with the Shakers. 


Charles Lane. 


174. The Youth of the Poet and the 




Painter. Letter V. to IX. 


W. £. Channing. 


186. Autumn. 


W. K Channing. 


188. Social Tendencies. [Continued.] 


Charles Lane. 


205. Ethnical Scriptures, Chinese Four 




Books. [Selected.] 


H. D. Thoreau. 


210. Via Sacra. 


Charles A. Dana. 


211. A Winter Walk. 


H. D. Thoreau. 


226. The Three Dimensions. 


K. W. Emerson (1). 


227. Vojage to Jamaica. [Continued.] 


B. P. Hunt 


244. The Mother's Grief. 


W. E. Channing. 


245. Sweep Ho ! 


Ellen Hooper. 


246. The SaU. 


William A. Tappan. 


247. The Comic. 


B. W. Emerson. 


257. Ode to Beauty. 


E. W. Emerson. 


259. Allston's Funeral. 


W. E. Channing. 


260. To the Muse. 


W. E. Channing. 


261. WiUiam TeU's Song. 


W. E. Channing. 


262. A Letter. 


£. W. Emerson. 


270. New Books. 




270. The Huguenots in France and 




America. 


E. W. Emerson. 


270. LongfelloVs Spanish Student. 


E. W. Emerson. 


271. Percival's Dream of a Day and 




other Poems. 


E. W. Emerson. 


272. [Notes of books.] 


E. W. Emerson (1). 



No. XV. (Vol. IV., No. 3, January, 1844.) 



273. The Youth of the Poet and the 

Painter. Letter X. to XIII. 
285. Translation of Dante. 
290. Homer. Ossian. Chaucer. 

306. Lines. 

307. The Modem Drama. 

349. To R B. [Eobert Bartlett]. 

350. Autumn Woods. 
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W. K Channing. 
Samuel G. Ward. 
H. D. Thoreau. 
Caroline Tappan. 
Margaret Fuller. 
Charles A. Dana. 
W. E. Channing. 
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351. Brook Farm. Chaxles Lane. 

357. Tantalmu S. W. Emeraon. 
364. TheFaUlPaarion.— ADnunaUc 

Sketch. W. K Ghaiming. 

373. Interior or Hidden Life. Charles Lane. 

379. Pindar. [Note and Translations.] H. D. Thoreao. 
391. The Preaching of Buddha. [Se- 

looted.] H. D. Thoreao. 

401. Eros. R. W. Emerson. 

402. Ethnioal Scriptures. Hermes 

Trismegistus. [Selected.] H. D. Thoreau. 

405. The Times. A Fragment [Blight.] R W. Emerson. 
407. Critical Notices. 

407. Child's Letters from New York. R. W. Emerson (f). 

407. Channing's Present. R. W. Emerson (f). 

407. President Hopkins's Address. R. W. Emerson (I). 

408. Deutsche Schnellpoet R. W. Emerson (1). 

No. XVI. (Vol. IV., No. 4, Apra, 1844.) 

409. Immanuel Kant. J. E. Cabot. 
415. Life in the Woods. Charles Lane. 
425. The Emigrants. From the Ger- 
man of Freiligrath. Charles T. Brooks. 

427. The Youth of the Poet and the 

Pointer. Letter XIV. to XXVIII. W. E. Channing. 

455. The Twin Lotos. Samuel G. Ward. 

458. Dialogue. Margaret Fuller. 

469. The Consolers. Samuel G. Ward. 

470. To Readers. W. E. Channing. 

471. The Death of Shelley. W. E. Channing. 

472. A Song of the Sea. W. E. Channing. 

473. To the Poets. W. E. Channing. 
743. Fourierism. Elizabeth P. Peabodj. 
484. The Young American. R. W. Emerson. 
507. Herald of Freedom. H. D. Thoreau. 

513. Fragments of Pindar. [Trans- 
lations.] H. D. Thoreau. 
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Titles and Contributors 



515. The Tragio. R. W. Emerson. 
521. Saturday and Sunday among the 

Creoles. B. P. Hunt. 
525. The Moorish Prince. From the 

German of Ferdinand Freiligrath. Charles T. Brooks. 

528. The Visit R. W. Emerson. 

529. Ethnical Scriptures. Chaldean 

Orades. [Selected.] R. W. Emerson. 

537. Millennial Church. Charles Lane. 

540. Human Nature. R. W. Emerson (1). 
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2\2\ wit 

INDIVIDUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

Maboarbt Fullbr 
Vol*. No. Paob. 

I. 1. 5. A Short Essay on Critics. 

73. A Reoord of Impressions produced by the Exhi- 
bition of AUston's Pictures in the Summer of 
1839. 
84. To Allston's Picture, "The Bride." 

134. A Dialogue. 

135. Richter. 

1 35. Some murmur at the " want of system " in Richter's 
Writings. 

135. The Morning Breeze. 

136. A Sketch. [I.] 
136. A Sketch. [II.] 

136. [Did you never admire anything)] 
172. Angelica Sleeps. — BemL [Translated.] 

2. 260. The Athenaeum Exhibition of Painting and Sculp- 

ture. 

3. 293. Meta. 

299. The Magnolia of Lake Pontchartrain. 

340. Menzel's View of Goethe. 

401. Michael Angdo considered as a PhiloscphiccU Poet. 

404. Rodman's ''Voice fnm the Priam:* 

405. Hawthorne's " Grandfather's Chair:^ 
462. Leila. 

494. A Dialogue. Poet, Critic. 
II. 1. 1. Goethe. 

131. CarlyU's *' On Heroes:' 

133. Loweirs "^ Teat's Ufe:' 

134. Goeth^s'' Faust:* 
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Individual Contributions 



Vol. No. Page. 
II. I. 134. H. MaHineau's *'Eour and the Man." 
135. Tennyson^ Stirling^ Festus, 
135. T!u Fiain Speaker. 
186. To Contributors. 

2. 148. Lives of the Great Gomposeniy Haydn, Mozart, 

Handel, Bach, Beethoven. 
231. Festus. 

3. 286. Tuca Filamentosa. 

313. Bettine Brentano and her Friend OUnderode. 
380. Epilogue to the Tragedy of Esaez. From the 
German of Goethe. 

393. Mothenoelts Poems, 

394. Goethe's ^'Egrnont:^ 

395. Monaldi. A Tale. 

399. WHdis *< Cor^edures and Researches:' 

407. Boston Academy of Music. 

408. The&ry of Teaching. 

4. 437. Marie Van Oosterwich. Translated from the 

French. 
III. 1. 46. Entertainments of the Past Winter. 

130. Hawthorn^ s *' Twice^Told Tales.** 

131. ffawthom^s "Stories for Children.'* 

2. 137. Romaic and Rhine Ballads. 
4. 454. Ganova. 

533. Fetiis ** Music Explained:' 
lY. 1. 1. The Great Lawsuit. 

3. 307. The Modem Drama. 

4. 458. Dialogue. 



Ralph Waldo Emebson. 

LI. 1. The Editors to the Reader. 
84. To . . . [To Eva.] 
122. The Problem. 
2. 137. Thoughts on Modem Literature. 
158. SUence. [Eros.] 
220. New Poetry. 
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Vol. No. Paob. 
L 1. 242. Wood Notes. 

264. Dawi't '' Tvfo Ytmn Before the Matt.'* 

265. Fawier'e '* Social Destiny of Man.** 

3. 339. The Snow-Stonn. 

347. Suum Gaiqae. 

348. The Sphinx. 
367. Thoughts on Art 

401. MMad Angela eomidered a* a PhUatophieal Poet. 

402. BoMn$*s WorMp of the Soul. 

4. 523. Man the Eefonner. 

IL 1. 130. Jonee Verffe Eeaaye and Poeme. 
2. 205. Painting and Sculpture. 
205. Fate. 

207. Wood Notes. IL 
262. Walter Savage Landor. 
373. The Park. 

373. Forbearance. 
378. Grace. 

374. The Senses and the SouL 
382. TranscendenJtalitm. 

409. '' The IdMl Man.** 
III. 1. 1. Introductory Lecture on the Times. 

72. Tact. 

73. Holidays. 
73. The Amulet. 
77. Prayers. 

82. Veeshnoo Sarma. [Selected.] 

86. Fourierism and the Socialists. 
100. Ghardon Street and Bible Gonventions. 
123. Agriculture of Massachusetts. 

127. Borrow*s ** Zineali.** 

128. Lockhar^s ''Ancient Spanish BaUads.'' 

129. C<dton*s '' Tecumseh.** 

132. Wilkes^ Exploring Expedition. 

133. AssodaJtion of State Geologists. 
133. Harvard Universiig. 
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Individual Contributions 



Vol. No. Page. 

III. 1. 135. lWcrdiworth*8 I^ew Poenu.'] 

135. [^Tennffsan <md Htnry Taphr.'] 

136. ScheUing in Berlin. 

2. 181. Lectures on the Times. II. The Conservative. 
227. English Eeformers. 

265. Saadi. 

273. Tennffson^s Poems. 

276. A Letter to Wm. JB. Ckanning^ D. D. 

278. Editor's TaMe. 

3. 297. Lectures on the Times. III. The Transcenden- 

talist. 
327. To Eva [Ellen] at the South. 
387. IDeath of Dr. Channinff.] 
414. Confessions of St, Augustine. 

4. 511. Europe and European Books. 

534. Borrou^s '' BiUe in Spain."" 

535. Paraeebus. 

IV. 1. 93. Gifts. 

96. Past and Present. 
104. To Rhea. 

134. Pierpon£s ** AntisUwery Poems.*' 
134. Garrison's Poems. 

134. Coffin's '* America.'' 

135. Ohwnnin^s Poems, 

136. To Correspondents. 

2. 226. The Three Dimensions (?). 
247. The Comic. 

257. Ode to Beauty. 

262. A Letter. 

270. The Huguenots in France and America. 

270. LongfelU^s '' Spanish Student:* 

271. PercivdPs " Dream of a Day and other Poems!* 

3. 357. Tantalus. 
401. Eros. 

405. The Times. A Fragment. [Blight.! 

4. 484. The Young American. 
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Vol. No. Page. 

IV. 1. 515. The Tragio. 

528. The Visit 

529. Ethnical ScriptoreB. Chaldean Oraclei. [Selec- 

ted.] 

Gbobob Riflet. 

I. 1. 22. Brownson's Writinga. 

2. 183. Letter to a Theolcgioal Student 

Sophia Riplst. 

I. 3. 362. Woman. 
II. 1. 78. Painting and Sculpture. 
122. Letter. 

HsNBT David Thobsau. 

L 1. 71. Sympathy. 

117. Aulua Persius Flaccua. 

3. 314. Stanzas. 
IL 1. 81. Sic Vita. 

2. 204. Friendship. [Friends^ Romans, Countrymen, and 
Lovers.] 
III. 1. 19. Natural History of Massachusetts. 
79. [Metrical Prayer.] 

2. 180. The Black Knight 

198. The Inward Morning. 

199. Free Love. 

200. The Poet's Delay. 

200. Rumors from an iEolian Harp. 
222. The Moon. 

222. To the Maiden in the East 
224. The Summer Rain. 

3. 331. The Laws of Menu. [Selected.] 

363. The Prometheus Bound. [Translated.] 

4. 484. Anacreon. [With translations.] 

493. Ethnical Scriptures. Sayings of Confucius. [Se- 
lected]. 
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Individual Contributions 



Vol* No. Page. 

505. To a Stray Fowl. 

505. Orphics. I. Smoke. II. Haze. 

527. Dark Ages. 
lY. 2. 205. Ethnical Scriptures. Chinese Four Books. [Se- 
lected.] 

211. A Winter Walk. 

3. 290. Homer. Ossian. Chaucer. 

379. Pindar. [Note and translations.] 
391. The Preaching of Buddha. [Selected.] 
402. Ethnical Scriptures. Hermes Trismegistus. [Se- 
lected.] 

4. 507. Herald of Freedom. 

513. Fragments of Pindar. [Translated.] 

Elizabeth Palmbb Pbabodt. 

II. 2. 214. A Glimpse of Christ's Idea of Society. 

3. 361. Plan of the West Boibury Community. 
IV. 4. 473. Fourierism. 

Christopher Peabse Cranoh. 

I. 1. 11. To the Aurora Borealis. 
98. Stanzas. [Gnosis.] 

2. 161. A Sign from the Wes^ 
188. Musings of a Recluse. 

3. 291. Endymion. 

298. The True in Dreams. 
379. Glimmerings. 
381. Correspondences. 

381. Color and Light. 

382. My Thoughts. 

383. The Kiddie. 

384. The Ocean. 

II. 1. 47. The Blind Seer. 

2. 271. Inworld. 

3. 288. Inworld. [Repeated.] 
290. Outworld. 

4. 483. Silence and Speech. 
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Vol. No. Paob. 

HL 2. 225. The Artist 



Edward Bliss Ebobson 
I. 1. 47. The Last FarewelL 

Ghablv Chaunot Emibbon 

L 1. IS. Notes from the Journal of a Scholar. [I.] 

III. 4. 522. A Leaf from *' A Voyage to Porto Kioo." 

IV. I. 88. Notes from the Journal of a Scholar. [II.] 

Ellin Louisa Tuokbr Emibson 

L 1. 72. Lines. 
3. 314. The Violet 

John Sullivan Dwioht 

L 1. 17. The^Beligion of Beauty. 
22. [Best]. 

3. 307. Ideals of Every-Day Life. [I.] 

4. 446. Ideals of Eveiy-Day Life. [II.] 

WiLLIAlf HXNBT ChANNINO 

L 1. 48. Ernest the Seeker. Chapter I. 

2. 233. Ernest the Seeker. Chapter II. 
n. 1. 45. Night and Day. 

48. Wheat Seed and Bolted Flour. 
53. Need of a Diver. 

Thbodobb Pabxbb 

L 1. 58. The Divine Presence in Nature and in the Soul. 

2. 196. A Lesson for the Day. 
218. Truth against the World. 

266. Banke't *'Butarp of the Pope$r 

3. 315. German Literature. 

4. 497. Thoughts on Labor. 
II. 1. 59. The Pharisees. 

77. Protean Wishes. 
3. 292. Primitive Christianity. 
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Individual Contributions 



>» 



Vol. Na Paob. 

4. 485. Thoughts on Theology. 

529. WhewMs "* Pkihtophy of the Inductive Seieneei. 

530. WheweWi '' Foundation of Morals." 

531. Mosheim'i '' Beeleeioibical Hittm^:' 
535. Harwood^e " Oerman Anti'SuperTuxturaUsm." 

539. Bepuhlieatione. 

540. Mlman's '' JRetory of Chriaianity:' 
54§! MUman'e Gitbon^s '' Dedine and Fatt.'' 

III. 2. 201. HoUis Street Ck>u]icil. 
3. 343. The Life and Character of Dr. Follen. 

IV. 2. 137. Hennell on the Origin of Ghriatianity. 



Samubl Grat Ward 

L 1. 83. To W. AUston on seeing his ''Bride." 
84. Song. 
121. The Shield. 
123. Come Morirl 
3. 386. Letters from Italy on the Representatives of Italy. 
III. 2. 269. The Gallery. 
rV. 1. 107. Notes on Art and Architecture. 

3. 285. Translation of Dante. 

4. 455. The Twin Loves. 
469. The Consolers. 

Axes Bbonson Aloott 

I. 1. 85. Orphic Sayings. [I.] 

3. 351. Orphic Sayings. [II.] 
11. 4. 409. Days from a Diary. 

William Dextbr Wiuion 

I. 1. 99. Channing's Translation of Jou£Eroy. 

4. 409. The Unitarian Movement in New Enghtnd. 

£llbn Hoopsb 

I. 1. 123. [I slept and dreamed that life was Beauty.] 
2. 187. " The Poor Rich Man." 
193. The Wood Fire. 
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Vol. No. Page. 
I. 2. 194. The Poet. 
216. Wayiarenu 
S. 400. To the Ideal. 
4. 519. The Out-Bid. 
644. Farewell. 
II. 3. 358. The Hour of Reckoning. 

III. 2. 265. lines (f). 

IV. 2. 245. Sweep Ho ! [The Chimney Sweep.] 

Caboukb Tappan 

I. 2. 193. The Day Breaks. 
195. Life. 
195. Evening. 

216. From Goethe. 

217. PsBan. 
217. Lyric 
219. Waves. 

219. [On the Surface of the Waves.] 
232. Art and Artist. 
245. life and Death. 
263. The Dream. 

3. 289. Afternoon. 

305. Love and Insight. 

305. Sunset. 

306. Give us an Interpreter. 

306. [Birds shooting swiftly through air and light.] 

4. 461. Listen to the Wind. 
461. The Wind Again. 

469. The Angel and the Artist. 
II. 1. 82. Bettina. 
129. Lines. 

2. 203. Light and Shade. 
230. Windmill 

III. 1. 126. Outward Bound. 

3. 328. The Brook. 

IV. 3. 306. Lines. 
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Individual Contributions 



Vol. No. Paob. William A. Tappan 

IV. 2. 246. The Sail. 

Jambs Freeman Clarke 

I. 2. 159. First Crossing the Alleghanies. 

173. Nature and Ai*t, or The Three Landscapes. 
Caspar Poussin. 
Domenichino. 
Allston's Italian Landscape. 

3. 292. Hymn and Prayer. 
312. To Nydia. 

4. 443. Dream. 

468. Poems on Art. 

The Cenuine Portrait. 
The Beal and the Ideal. 
II. 3. 385. Plan of Salvation. 
III. 4. 495. George Keats. 

Sarah Clarke 
I. 1. 136. Dante. 

Frederic Hekrt Hedge 

I. 2. 175. The Art of Life. —The Scholar's Calling. 
3. 290. Questionings. 
III. 1. 74. From Uhland. The Castle by the Sea. 

3. 398. Schelling's Introductory Lecture in Berlin. 
[Translated.] 

William Ellert Channino 

L 2. 187. [Why askest thou 1] 

223. Boat^ong. 

224. October. 

225. Willingness. 

225. Sonnets. L, II., IIL 

226. Lines written in the Evening of a November Day. 

227. Our Birth Days. 
227. A Poet's Love. 
229. To ... . 
229. [Thoughts.] 
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Vol. No. Paob. 
I. 3. 231. Torments. 
4. 469. Hermitage. 

520. Theme for a World-Drama, 
n. 1. 52. Song 0). 

121. Sonnet to . 

3. 286. [Poetical Motto.] 
III. 1. 40. Gifts. 

41. The Loyer^B Song. 

41. Sea Song. 

42. The Earth-Spirit 

42. Prayer. 

43. AfteivLife. 

81. To Shakspeare. 

2. 256. Dirge. 
264. The Poet. 

3. 313. A Song of Spring. 
326. Anna. 

329. The River. 

329. Life. 

330. To ... . 
340. Death. 

4. 506. Sonnets. I. II. (f). 

507. To ... . 

508. To . 

509. The Friends. 

IV. 1. 48. The Youth of the Poet and the Painter. 

Letter L to IV. * 

62. Spring (t). 

63. The Song of Birds in Spring (t). 

64. The Earth. 
103. An Old Man. 
106. The Journey. 
115. The Glade. 

2. 174. The Youth of the Poet and the Painter. 
Letter V. to IX. 
186. Autumn. 
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Individual Contributions 



Vol. No. Paob. 

lY. 2. 244. The Mother's Grief. 
257. Allston's Funeral. 

260. To the Muse. 

261. William TeU's Story. 

3. 273. The Youth of the Poet and the Painter. 

Letter X. to XTTT. 
350. Autumn Woods. 
364. The Fatal Passion. — A Dramatic Sketch. 

4. 427. The Youth of the Poet and the Painter. 

Letter XIV. to XXVIIL 

470. To Readers. 

471. Death of Shelley. 

472. A Song of the Sea. 

473. To the Poets. 

Thomas Tbbadwbll Stone 

L 3. 273. Man in the Ages. 
IL 3. 382. [Calvinist's Letter.] 

Jambs Russbll Lowill 

L 3. Sonnet. To a Voice heard in Mount Auburn, July, 1839. 
IL 1. 129. Sonnet. '< To die is gam." 
3. 357. Sonnet 

357. Sonnet. 

358. Sonnet. To Irene on her Birthday. 

John Milton Maokie 
I. 4. 470. Shelley. 

John Francis Tuokbrman 
L 439. 5. Music of the Winter. 

Eliza Thatbr Clafp 

IL 1. 42. Two Hymns. L, II. 

55. Clouds. 

57. '' The Future is better than the Past." 

58. August Showers. 
IIL 1. 44. Autumn Leaves. 
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_- ^^ ^ Jonathan Ashlkt Sazton 

VOL. No. Paob. 

II. 1. 83. Propheoj. — Tranflcendentaliflm. — FrogresB. 

William Batohsldsb Obssnb 
II. S. 273. Fint Prinoiples. 

BmrjAMiN Frankun Prbbsurt 

IL 3. 359. Bomiet. To Maiy on her Birthday. 
360. Miuda To Kartha. 

Charles Andsbson Dana 
II. 4. 528. Hersliebete. 

III. 1. 75. Eternity. 

IV. 2. 210. Via Sacra. 

3. 349. To R. B. [Robert Bartlett] 

JoNBB Vbrt 

II. 1. 131. The Barberry Bush. 
IIL 1. 97. The ETening Choir. 
99. The World. 

CHABLIi LaNB 

III. 2. 247. James Pierrepont Greaves. 
258. Cromwell. 

3. 281. James Pierrepont Greaves. [Continued.] 

4. 417. A. Bronson Aloott*s Works. 
lY. 1. 65. Social Tendencies. 

2. 165. A Day with the Shakers. 

188. Social Tendencies. [Continued.] 

3. 351. Brook Farm. 

873. Interior or Hidden Life. 

4. 415. Life in the Woods. 
537. The Millennial Church. 

Chablbs Stearns Whebler 

IIL 3. 388. [Letter from Heidelberg.] 
4. 541. [Letter from Heidelberg.] 

Ltdla Maria Child 

IIL 4. 490. What is Beauty 1 
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Individual Contributions 



Vol. No. Page. ^"^^^ William Curtis 
IV. 1. 87. A Song of Death. 

Benjamin Pbter Hunt 

rV. 1. 116. Voyage to Jamaica. 

2. 227. Voyage to Jamaica. [Continued.] 

4. 521. Saturday and Sunday among the Creoles. 

James Elliot Cabot 
IV. 4. 409. Immanuel Kant 

Charles Timothy Brooks 

IV. 4. 425. The Emigrants. From the German of Freiligrath. 
525. The Moorish Prince. From the German of Frei 
ligrath. 

Anontmous 

II. 2. 228. Poems on Life. I. II. 

3. 359. De Profundis Clamavi. 
III. 1. 76. Vespers. 

85. [I asked the angels to come to me.] 
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'* AiDB TO BBTLBOTioir/' Coleridge's, 21, 2% 24 
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40-60, 73, 84, 01, 126, 140, 149, 162, 171 

*' Conyenatioiis on the Gospeli," 124, 144 ; n., 40, 46 

" Orphic Sajrings." 81, 170, 197 ; IL, 40, 44, 47, 138, 146 

" TaWe Talk," H., 46 

" Tableto," 108 ; IL, 46 
Alcott» Junius, 167 

AlUton, Washington, 40, 89, 147 ; U., 67 
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Anti-slarery, 18, 26, 106, 162 ; n., 88, 92, 113, 168, 178 
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Ballou, Addt, 26, 148 

Bancroft, George, 42 ; II., 69 

Barham, Francis Foster, IL, 148, 161 
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Blake, H. G. O., 117 

" Boston Quarterly Beyiew," Brownson's, 69, 79, 81, 160, 171 ; II., 43 

Bradford, George P., 86, 63, 78, 166 ; IL, 73 

BrisUne, Albert, 106, 110, 141, 189 

Brook Farm, 16, 24, 26, 31, 82, 88, 36, 106, 111, 116, 140, 149, 181, 184, 

187 ; n., 26, 91, 114, 119,' 134, 143, 170 
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